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CHAPTER I. 

THE LOST COLONY. 

The auxiliary yacht Kittiwake was cruising west- 
ward through the Bering fog. Heeled to the star- 
board, under help of sail as well as steam, with the 
horn bellowing at five-minute intervals she slipped 
uneasily through the waves, her lurching, wet bowsprit 
feeling the way ahead Uke a blind man's cane tapping 
a path through invisibility. Somewhere behind lay the 
Pribilof Islands; somewhere beyond lay the headland 
of Kamchatka. Between lay a thousand miles of sea ; 
a sea of uncharted reefs and mysterious currents; of 
winds eternally blowing; an icy, desolate, inhospitable 
sea, its ugly waters revealed only in smoking patches 
when the fog sometimes tried to lift 

It was mid-afternoon by the bell. It might as well 
have been midnight, in so far as the fiction of daylight 
profited the helmsman. He gazed off across the rim 
of the wheel, steering mainly by the "feel" of the 
spokes, seeing nothing beyond the anchor davits and 
the broad, oilskin-clad back of the lookout on the bow. 
Occasionally some other member of the crew teetered 
forth across the slippery planks, drifted past like an 
uncertain ghost, and vanished into the mist, fore or 
aft, as business called. Otherwise the deck was left 
to the weather. 

In the master's cabin, just forward of the one drip- 
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ping funnel, life was a bit less dreary. The salt damp 
scarcely penetrated the tight bulkheads; the cold was 
shut out; the warmth was shut in. The cabin electric 
flooded the tiny compartment with a pleasant glow of 
light. But for the ceaseless pitching of the vessel, 
Webster easily might have fancied himself in the con- 
genial surroundings of his own cozy study at home. 

He was seated before a built-in mahogany desk in 
the after part of the cabin, his feet clamped around the 
legs of his chair, his body swaying from the hips, pen- 
dulumwise, with the motion of the sea. But he was 
scarcely conscious of the buffeting waves. His atten- 
tion at present was wholly engrossed by a tattered, 
time-stained log book that lay open on the desk before 
him. 

He sat, hunched over the volume, studiously exam- 
ining the queer, faded script that filled its musty pages, 
jotting down copious penciled notes which he fre- 
quently ^ompared with the original text, erasing at 
intervals, and anxiously revising. A red flush had 
dyed his sallow cheeks, and behind the thick lenses 
of his spectacles his pale, weak eyes sparkled with 
unwonted animation. His thin lips moved uncon- 
sciously as the words of his writing took shape; the 
fingers that held the pencil twitched with restrained 
eagerness. He was breathing quickly, heavily, as a 
man who feels himself on the edge of a great dis- 
covery. 

At last, it seemed, he could no longer contain his 
excitement. He raised his head and swung around 
abruptly in his chair. "I believe we're going to be rich, 
Elise 1" he exclaimed. 
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THE LOST COLONY 11 

A young woman was stretched on a cushioned 
locker behind him, listlessly inspecting the illustrations 
of a year-old magazine. She sat up as the man bpoke, 
allowed the magazine to slide from her lap, and lifted 
her blue eyes wearily. "We've always been on the 
point of becoming rich — ever since I can remember/* 
she observed with a notable lack of enthusiasm. 
"What is it this time, father ? More translations ?*' 

"I hope, after this time that we're through with the 
translations forever." 

"I suppose you've discovered that the chain of 
Aleutian Islands once connected Asia and Alaska, and 
that the tribes of North American Indians came in the 
beginning from Siberia — or something of that sort." 
She tossed her head petulantly. "Of what use is 
thatr 

"We have taken this cruise for no other purpose," 
he reminded her with a faint smile. "My name would 
be made if I could prove my theories. And the mem- 
bers of the Bering Research Society would show their 
appreciation in many ways." 

"By making you rich?" she asked pointedly. 
"Really, father, you are more credulous than I had 
thought." 

"The society has dealt very handsomely by us so 
far," he rejoined. "We have been sent for a year's 
cruise in this splendid yacht. I have been given carte 
blanche in my research work. All expenses are being 
paid. Also my salary." 

"Your salary! Yes — exactly what you were get- 
ting as a professor at Stanford. A paltry two hundred 
a month. And to be worthy of such munificence we 
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are roughing it like common fishermen on these horrid 
gray seas! I wish we had stayed in San Francisco/' 

'*No, you don't 1 At least, you won't I" Webster 
dropped the half -bantering manner he had assumed in 
the last few seconds and faced his daughter earnestly. 
'"I'm not so simple-minded as you seem to think. I 
agree heartily with your opinion of the research so- 
ciety. Even were I able to find traces of an ancient 
migration across the Aleutian Archipelago, my work 
would bring me but a meager reward. The society 
would pass resolutions of thanks, and that's about all 
I'd get." 

He laughed harshly. "Thanks! I'm tired of re- 
ceiving thanks. I want no more of it. I'm tired of 
grubbing in books for a miserly stipend. I'm tired of 
being known as an underpaid professor of languages. 
I'm tired of reckoning life in terms of pennies. I want 
to be independent. I want to come and go as I please. 
I want something more substantial than academic 
titles and honors. I want material things. I want 
money. And I mean to have it." 

He inflated his thin chest and nodded curtly toward 
the companionway. "Please tell Captain Catesby I 
wish to see him." 

The girl raised her slender form from the locker 
and regarded the man with wondering, almost fright- 
ened eyes. "What is it, father? What has got into 
your head?" 

"You'll know soon enough," he told her impatiently. 
"But first I must talk with the captain. Ask him to 
come here, please." 

The girl hesitated, wishing to ask further questions ; 
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but Webster, purposely ignoring her curiosity, had re- 
sumed his work. She watched him pettishly for an 
instant, with pouting lips; then, perceiving that he 
meant to be stubborn, she suddenly turned on her heel 
and left the cabin. When she returned a few minutes 
later she was accompanied by the skipper of the 
yacht. 

Webster shut his bode as the latch clicked behind 
him, and swung around to face the short, thickset man 
who had answered the girl's summons. "Ever hunt 
any seals, Captain Catesby?" he asked abruptly. 

A slow grin overspread the seaman's broad, wind- 
reddened countenance. "Any man who ever sailed 
these waters has had his try at sealing. I've taken a 
many a fur, just as nature intended. But that was in 
the old days before they stopped pelagic shooting — 
shooting at sea, you know." 

"What are sealskins worth at present?" Webster 
inquired thoughtfully. 

"Almost anything you want they should be worth. 
If I had a few to-day I'd retire and live off them." 

"Why don't you get a few?" 

Catesby surveyed the professor dubiously, as if he 
rather feared he were being treated with levity. "Ac- 
count of the Manning, the Unalga, the Bear, and the 
rest of the cutter guard," he answered after a pause. 
"Poaching ain't considered healthy with them wasps 
skittering around the waters." 

"I wasn't thinking of sea hunting," returned Web- 
ster quietly. "That, as you say, would be a dangerous 
occupation. It would be slow and tedious work, be- 
sides. A simpler and more profitable method suggests 
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itadf. Why not take your seals from the great herds 
OD the rookeries?" 

Catesby shrugged his broad shoulders. 'That 
wouldn't only be dangerous — ^it couldn't be done. The 
only people who are allowed on the islands are the 
killers and skinners sent there by the companies that 
lease the sealing rights from the government. An out* 
sider would be shot before he put foot on shore. The 
cutters are always waiting the call, and government 
agents sit on guard at all the rookeries." 

"At all of them?" Webster shrewdly studied the 
skipper's face. "There are hundreds of islands here- 
abouts.'' 

"And mostly they were hunted out years ago," the 
captain patiently answered. "St. Paul, St George, 
St. Matthew, a half dozen other islands, still have big 
rookeries ; but the government keeps a short guard at 
all the good ones." 

"I'm not so sure of that," said Webster reflectively. 
"There might be an iiland that the government doesn't 
know ibout»»afl island where seals still go and where 
hunters havi never been," He instinctively lowered 
his voice, "t)ld ym ever hear of a lost seal colony?" 

A look of Ifltefest i^howed suddenly in Catesb/s 
weathef-seamed fftt^. ''Yes/' he said after a long 
pause, "yes; IVe heftfd tA a lost colony. There used 
to be lots of t^lk ^bout ^th an island in the old days. 
Tve even kntmn tn^n to go hunt for it." He shook 
his head glootniJy. "No one ever found it." 

"Did My onft know inhere Uy search ?" 

"Not that 1 evef knew of. They went in Uma, I 
guesft— Jtist k)oking for sotnethlng that never was.*^ 
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"And these expeditions all returned to port?*' 

''Some of them never came back. I saw one of the 
vessels clear myself — from Kadiak« Come seven years 
now, and she ain't been heard from yet Just soaked 
up somewhere out yonder in the mist, and never came 
home to tell about it." 

"I fancy she may have found the lost island," ob- 
served the professor gravely. 

Catesby lifted his brows curiously. "Why so?" he 
asked. 

"Her fate, at least, was similar to that of one other 
vessel I might mention." Webster touched the log 
book at his elbow. "I have the record here. The 
crew of this ship, it seems, really found an uncharted 
seal island. Before they could profit by their discov- 
ery, however, singular things began to happen to them. 
That is to say they began disappearing — one at a time 
— ^and eventually none was left aboard the ship." 

The skipper regarded Webster in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment. "What became of them?" he gasped. 

"I know no more than Fve told you. A strange 
and tragic fate apparently overtook the entire crew. 
They vanished, and not a man of them was ever seen 
again. We must try to learn what really happened ?" 

"Why ?" asked Catesby. He seemed startled by the 
professor's earnestness. 

"Merely to avoid blundering into similar difficulties 
ourselves." Webster eyed the captain tensely. "I am 
convinced that there is a lost seal colony. And with 
your help, skipper, I believe I can locate it. I intend 
to try." 



iCHAPTER IL 

THE LOG OF THE "aNADIR.*' 

Webster sat back in his chair and waited sternly, 
with compressed lips, as if preparing to meet with 
argument any objection to his proposal that the sailor 
might decide to put forward. But Catesby did not 
object. A look of eager speculation had come into 
his deep-set eyes, and, without expressing his thoughts 
in words, he made it clear that he was entirely willing 
to fall in with any venture from which a financial 
profit might be derived. 

The professor watched the man's face narrowly for 
a moment, and then leaned across the desk and laid his 
hand on the log book. "I picked this up at Nikolski,*' 
he said, "on Umnak Island, when we touched there 
a couple of weeks ago. Remember? I found it in 
one of the village barabaras. The Aleut who owned 
it, and from whom I purchased it, was using it as a 
piece of furniture — ^as a footstool, I believe. He told 
me that he had inherited the book from his father, who 
in turn had taken it from the wreck of a Russian ship 
that was cast upon the island many years ago. Only 
one member of the crew was left aboard when the 
vessel struck, and he was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
This log book apparently is all that remains of one of 
the most disastrous furring expeditions that ever set 
out from the Siberian mainland. Some one wrote 
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down the record of the voyage from day to day, almost 
to the very end. It's a queer story. Parts of it are 
worth attention. For instance — Glisten to this I" 

Webster adjusted his spectacles, drew the log book 
toward him, and carefully turned back the rotting 
leaves. He bent down over the faded script and 
cleared his throat; but as he started to translate an 
interruption came from without the cabin. A hand 
unexpectedly fell on the doorknob, the door swung 
inward, and a figure in dripping oilskins appeared 
from the darkened companionway. 

The skipper turned angrily, under the misapprehen- 
sion that the intruder was one of his sailors. On the 
instant, however, his hostile expression relaxed. "Oh, 
it's you, Mr. Forester !" he observed, and moved aside 
to allow free passage into the compartment. 

Swaying to the motion of the yacht, with the uncon- 
scious suppleness of youth, the newcomer strode into 
the lighted cabin and shut the door behind him. He 
was a slightly built man, medium of height, with a 
spare, shaven jaw, smiling lips, and direct gray eyes. 
He nodded in a friendly fashion to Catesby and the 
professor, shed his wet oilskins, and preempted a seat 
on the locker beside Elise Webster. "There's as much 
water in the air as there is in the ocean," he remarked, 
as the girl yielded him a part of her cushion. "The 
lookout says we're a submarine, and is crying for a 
periscope." 

Webster pivoted in his chair and looked over the 
rims of his spectacles with a somewhat disapproving 
gaze. "I'm glad you came in, Gerald," he said in a 
tone suggesting that he rather doubted the truth of 
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his remark. ''Inasmuch as Elise considers you a mem- 
ber elect, as it were, of the family, it's just as weU 
that you should have a part in this conference. It 
concerns us all." 

Forester glanced at the young woman at his side, 
noted the heightening color of her cheeks, touched her 
fingers surreptitiously with his, breathed deeply, with 
contentment, and sank farther back among the locker 
cushions. 'It's an ideal afternoon for a conference/' 
he observed pleasantly. "What's it all about?" 

The professor intently surveyed the two for an in- 
stant, shrugged his shoulders, and returned to the log 
book. 'The story here concerns the sealing schooner 
Anadir" he resumed, addressing himself primarily 
to Catesby. ''She sailed from Kamchatka many years 
ago-— in the days before the United States estaUished 
the Bering Sea patrol. There were sixteen men in the 
crew, including the commander, and they were loddng 
for seals." 

Webster consulted the musty pages of the book, 
filled out his nostrils, and shook his head. "'And 
never a law of God nor man ran north of fifty-five,* *' 
he quoted softly to himself. "Those were the days of 
the Nipponese and Siberian adventurers, and evil days 
they proved to be for the natives of the foggy sea. 
The Anadir, like other vessels that used to put out 
from the west coast, was hunting peltry, walrus ivory, 
gold — anything of value that the islands might 
yield up. 

"And the crew," Webster went on, "was not scrupu- 
lous. You've heard the old talcs of the white men 
and the yellow men who invaded these islands; how 
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at one time they nearly wiped out the seal herds ; how; 
they robbed and enslaved the natives; how they mur- 
dered the men and violated the tribal homes, and left 
horror and misery behind them. The Anadir was like 
that. A cutthroat, plundering crew, as their com- 
mander his written it down — ^seeking wealth, and not 
caring how they obtained it.*' 

He turned over several pages of the volume, found 
a passage that interested him, and traced the lines of 
discolored script with his finger. "The Anadir lay for 
a couple of weeks at an Aleutian village on one of the 
Rat Islands, I'm inclined to believe. The crew stole 
what they could from the natives, and for good meas- 
ure burned a few barabaras and killed a few of the 
villagers. To get rid of the visitors, a native named 
Tyohok, a sort of tribal necromancer, volunteered in- 
formation of a seal island, somewhat northward, such 
as white men had never looked upon before. The 
vast seal herds on this island had not been previously 
hunted, even by Aleuts, Tyohok said, and he assured 
his murdering guests that they might have as many 
furs as ever they pleased merely for the taking. The 
men of the Anadir were convinced, and set sail forth- 
with, after they had shanghaied Tyohok for their 
pilot.'' 

"And they found their island?" asked Catesby, his 
eyes grown larger under his heavy, grizzled brows. 

"Away to the north, beyond all beaten tracks of 
navigation — even as it lies to-day — ^they found an 
island. It was a foggy afternoon, but through the 
mist they discerned a rugged shore line, with jagged 
pinnacles of rock rising high above the surf that 
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broke in against the foot of the diffs. The time was 
early June, and the seal herds were beginning to come 
home from the sea. Tyohok had not misled his cap- 
tors. The water about the ship was alive with seals, 
hundreds, thousands of them — swimming for the 
rookeries on the island." 

Webster thumbed through a half dozen more pages, 
skipping what he evidently thought was unimportant 
detail. "The commander kept a full record of subse- 
quent events," he went on presently. "The Anadir, it 
is reported here, anchored just outside the encircling 
chain of reefs. Tyohok could not, or at least said that 
he could not, find the open channel in the fog. So the 
commander sent six men in a whaleboat to search for 
a safe place of landing. They were ordered to return 
within a half hour. 

At the expiration of nearly an hour," he continued, 
a second boat, manned by six more sailors, was sent 
out to see why the first party had not come back to 
the ship. The crew of the second boat failed to bring 
word within the specified time, and the last of the ves- 
sel's small craft — the dinghy — ^was dispatched with 
two others of the crew to look for their missing mates. 
The commander, one sailor, and Tyohok, the only men 
remaining aboard the schooner, gathered by the rail 
and watched the little boat pull out across the water 
and vanish in the choking fog." 

Webster crooked an arm over the back of his chair 
iand looked across his shoulder at the skipper. "Of 
the three boat crews," he stated, "not one man was 
ever heard of again." 

Catesby's face showed that he was impressed by this 
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tragedy of wholesale disappearance, but his practical 
mind began to seek explanations. "The surf got 'em, 
I expect," he ventured. "The boats were smashed on 
the rocks and so forth. Those west-coast jobbies al- 
ways were known as sloppy oarsmen." 

"You are mistaken, captain," returned Webster. 
"However unskilled these sailors may have been as 
oarsmen, the boats were not wrecked in the surf." He 
indicated a later passage in the book. " 'June 6th,' " 
he translated. "The first day after the boats had 
disappeared. Tyohok, the commander, and the one 
sailor still watching for the return of the missing boat 
crews. Still foggy, stiff, onshore wind, Anadir riding 
precariously at anchor.' " 

His finger touched the next paragraph of the ancient 
record. " 'June 7th. No word from the lost men.' 
The commander says here that he would go hunt his 
comrades, but has no boat in which to make the trip. 
'June 8th — 9th — loth : three endless days and nights, 
waiting and wondering.' The commander admits he 
has virtually abandoned hope." 

Webster turned the page. " 'June nth,' " he con- 
tinued. " The sixth day. The fog had lifted during 
the night, and for the first time a clear view is gained 
of the island. Sheer, volcanic cliffs towering high 
above the water. No possible landing place visible 
anywhere along the three miles of shore. Thousands 
of sea birds nesting among the rocks; thousands of 
seals playing about the ship. No other signs of life. 
Nothing to indicate the fate of the fourteen sailors.' " 

"On this day," the professor went on after a mo- 
ment, "the wind veered and began to blow off from 
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shore. The commander realizes that his chance has 
come to get safely away from the island He has 
given up thought of ever seeing the lost boat crews. 
A little after sundown he and the surviving sailor get 
ready to hoist a couple of the smaller sails. They are 
working with the tackle, when their attention is ar- 
rested by a thumping sound under the counter of the 
schooner. They run to the rail, peer down overside, 
and in the gathering twilight see three small boats 
knocking against the side of the Anadir. A glance is 
enough to identify the little craft: the two missing 
whaleboats and the dinghy — drifted back from their 
wandering! They have lost their crews and come 
home alone, with the oars trailing from the tholepins/' 

"It sounds like Little Bopeep," observed young For- 
ester. He smiled lightly, as if he felt the narrative 
were told merely as an entertaining bit of fiction. 
*'What became of the men?" 

Webster frowned at the interruption; and while he 
deigned to answer the question, he continued to direct 
his conversation to the skipper. "Probably no one will 
ever leam what became of the men," he said. "The 
commander asked Tyohok's views on that subject, and 
received a rather startling explanation. The island, 
according to native superstition, was owned by some 
tribal god who jealously guarded the seal rookeries. 
In the Aleut tongue it was known as the forbidden 
island. Some awful, avenging power lurked eternally 
among the rocks, waiting to abolish any man with the 
effrontery to set foot on shore. Tyohok seemed to 
think himself in league with his god, and so had grown 
overbold, I fear. He declared that he had lured 
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the Anadir crew to destruction, and wondered de- 
fiantly what the surviving white men proposed to do 
about it." 

The professor passed on to the next page, perused 
the scrawled lines of the final entry, and softly closed 
the musty volume. "There's little more to tell," he 
said after a lengthy silence. **The commander and 
his one sailor agreed that the last two members of the 
schooner's company must not be sacrificed to the god 
of the island. Apparently they credited the Aleut's 
tale, and their only thought was to get away from 
those mysterious waters as quickly as possible. They 
delayed only long enough to hang Tyohok to the fore- 
mast; then they cut the anchor cable and allowed the 
^ind to carry them off the island. 

"That night," Webster continued, "they ran into 
bad weather, and the sailor was washed overboard in 
one of the seas. The commander evidently got dis- 
couraged after that and failed to write down the rest 
of his story. We know, however, that the Anadir was 
wrecked some hundreds of miles farther south, and 
the commander was drowned. So we have ac- 
coimted for every one, I believe." 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SUDDEN INTERRUPTION. 

In the interval of silence that followed, Catesby 
moved forward a pace and stared in somber fascina- 
tion at the battered log book. ''But the boats/' he 
muttered at length, "how were they able to fetch the 
ship without the crews to man them? Who rowed 
them back?" 

"You'll have to supply that information yourself/* 
said Webster. "I don't know how Tyohok contrived 
to summon back the empty boats or what happened to 
their crews. But that part of the story doesn't con- 
cern us at present. We are interested just now in 
seals. We know, for one thing, that a fur herd will 
keep returning to the old home, year after year, in- 
definitely. Where seals once came, seals still come. 
A rookery left undisturbed, would never die out. I 
have been reading the government furring reports, 
and I find no mention of a place in any way resembling 
Tyohok's lost colony. So, if such an island actually 
exists, it has not been exploited. 

"It is probable, even," the professor continued, "that 
no white men have visited it since the days of the 
Anadir '* He smiled blandly. "It lies far out from 
the beaten lanes of the cutter patrol. A virgin hunting 
ground, waiting for the first comer to take possession 1 
One might carry away thousands of skins, and the 
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government would never be the wiser. What is your 
opinion^ skipper?" 

Catesby turned his thoughts instantly from sea gods 
to seals. "My opinion is that if you know the posi- 
tion of this island, let's get to it/' he said bluntly. 
"Might you have the reckoning?" 

For answer, Webster turned back the cover of the 
log book and indicated a mariner's rude chart, traced 
with ink on the inner side of the flyleaf. He pointed 
to a tiny dot near the top of the page. "There's our 
island. The latitude and longitude are recorded, you 
see, and the sailing directions are explicit.'* 

The captain squinted at the drawing, and was 
frankly puzzled. "I don't just remember knowing of 
any islands in that direction," he said. "But I don't 
set myself up as any map. The place might be where 
the chart says it is, and if that's a fact we haven't got 
a very long sail before us." 

"What is our present position?" inquired Webster. 

"Just so so, you might say," was the rather hesitat- 
ing reply. "Somewheres betwixt here and there." 
Catesby nodded toward the closed port as if to call 
attention to the fog that had backed the outer glass 
like the silvered coating of a hand mirror. "I've not 
had an observation in pretty near four days," he said, 
"and I'm not complaining if Fm under fifty miles oflE 
the point where I think I am." 

The professor stirred uneasily in his chair. 
"Where do you think you are?" he asked. 

"Just here or hereabouts." Catesby pressed his 
stubby thumb upon the old chart, and Webster was 
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startled to find that Tyohok's island was included in a 
half-inch circumference. 

We're as near as that?" was the eager query. 
'By my reckoning we are. If there is an island^ I 
might promise to fetch it in a day, or in two days at 
the most. But is the island there? I' don't know." 
He considered for an instant. "Wait. I've got one 
of those new government charts in my quarters. I'll 
bring it here, and we'll see what we can see." 

He opened the door to leave the cabin. As he 
started across the threshold he halted abruptly, and 
an angry exclamation broke from his lips. "Well!" 
he cried. "What are you doing here? Trying to get 
an earful?" 

The others glanced up sharply and saw the skipper 
confronting a tall, stoop-shouldered man with heavy, 
overhanging brows and a bristling red beard. The 
light fell on the intruder's face, and they recognized 
the Kittiwake's bos'n, a silent, gloomy-eyed individual 
named Grail. 

The bos'n stirred uneasily in the narrow passageway 
and tried to apologize for his presence there. "I was 
just passing through," he explained, "and happened to 
drop my cap. I was picking it up when you opened 
the door." 

The skipper regarded the man skeptically, with deep 
disfavor. "Well, you can march on up to the deck !" 
he commanded. "And keep out of this passage after 
this! Get me?" He closed the door and tramped 
away after the offending bos'n to make certain tfiat 
his order was carried out. 

As the captain withdrew from the cabin young For- 
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ester got up from the locker and sauntered over to 
Webster's desk. "Supposing we find our island/' he 
asked, with a show of mild interest, *1 presume we 
turn poacher ? Is that the idea ?" 

The professor looked up with a chilly stare. "In 
common law any discovery belongs to the discoverer," 
he said acidly. "If we find a colony of seals, we have 
as much right to them as the next man. So please 
don't speak of poaching again. It isn't a pleasant 
term." 

"Then we merely intend to convert the yacht to our 
own uses, and let the research society foot the bills." 
Forester spoke in an amiable drawl, without the least 
hint of criticism in his tone. "I suppose the society 
will come across with our salaries just the same, 
whether we're hunting lost languages or seals." 

The professor colored slightly, started to speak, 
checked himself with an effort, and turned slowly to 
his daughter. "Elise," he said, "leave us for a while. 
I wish to talk with Gerald." 

The girl stood up, took a lagging step toward the 
door, and stopped. "But, father," she began, a 
shadow of anxiety passing over her pretty face, "I 
don't " 

Webster stopped her before she could finish. "Never 
mind discussing it," he said gruffly. "Go at once 1" 

"Oh, well, if you feel that way about it — ^good-&y.'" 
She flaunced out of the cabin and indignantly slammed 
the door behind her. 

"Now," said the professor, when he and Forester 
were alone, "we'll have an understanding. You don't 
approve of my plan to divert the course of this jracht ?" 
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"No; I can't say that I do," was the prompt reply; 

"And you think you're in a position to disapprove ?** 

"Pardon me, but I don't quite get you." 

Webster did not seem to think it worth his while 
to elucidate. "What is your income?" he asked 
abruptly. "Can you support a wife on it?" 

Forester drew a case from his pocket, lighted a 
cigar, and casually flipped the burned match into an 
ash tray. "It's a one-cylinder income as I supposed 
you knew. Just barely enough to keep me going 
alone." 

"Yet you expect to marry my daughter on it" 

"There's also my salary as your secretary," sug- 
gested the other affably. "We mustn't forget that,, 
must we?" rj 

"My secretary!" Webster's pinched nostrils drew; 
up at the comers with the faintest suggestion of a,; 
sneer. "Yes, I enrolled you under that title so that^ 
you might draw a stipend from the society and slc-'] 
company us on this cruise. Why do you suppose I 
did so?" 

"Out of a nice fatherly feeling toward Elise and 
me," answered Forester at a venture. A tiny glint of 
humor appeared in his gray eyes. "I had a notion that 
you wanted to make up a family party." 

"Well, yes — ^that was my reason. I wished to give 
you and Elise an opportunity to see a great deal of 
each other — every day — for a long while." 

"Thus proving yourself an amiable parent," ob- 
served Forester with a sidewise glatice. 

"Since Elise was a little girl I have found it wiser 
not to try to balk her in any of her innumerable 
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whims/* Webster pursued with his sly, dry smile. 
"When she informed me that she was engaged to you 
I made no objection. Instead, I prescribed Mr. For- 
ester's companionship in daily doses. Knowing my 
patient as I do, I predict a cure.*' 

"You'll be disappointed," returned the young man 
quietly. "We shall be married, as we plan to be, on 
the day we return to San Francisco." 

"Frankly, Gerald," said the professor, seeming to 
relent a trifle, "I've nothing against you as Elise's fu- 
ture husband save your lack of money and prospects." 
He got up from his desk and touched Forester on the 
chest with a tapping forefinger. "And that brings 
us to the point of our discussion. As a member of 
this expedition, you share in its fruits. You can't 
marry Elise unless you're able to support her. So if 
by chance we find our seal island, you can't afford to 
entertain any finical notions about " 

Webster broke off his speech with a cry of dismay 
and stumbled forward against the bulkhead. There 
was a harsh, grating noise underfoot, a jangle of bells, 
a clamor of voices in the fog; the Kittiwake slued in 
her course, lurched to starboard, and staggered on- 
ward, quivering from stem to stem and groaning loud 
complaints to the reversed propeller that wrenched 
and dragged at her heels. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TO FIND THE WAY OUT. 

When Webster and Forester arrived on deck by the 
same route» simultaneously, they found that the skip- 
per had preceded them by seconds. He had taken the 
Situation in hand, and, tmder his bellowed orders, the 
sails were beginning to rattle down the masts, even as 
the vessel responded to the back pull of the screw. 
The Kittiwake quickly lost headway and brought up 
standing before she had traversed a dozen of her own 
keel lengths ahead. Catesby rang down the engines, 
gave the word to let go the anchor, and detailed several 
men to stand by the boat davits. Then he turned aft 
and encountered Webster and Forester. 

**rve ordered the boats lowered to the rail and 
gripped in," he remarked casually. "They're handier 
that way." He thoughtfully helped himself to a cheek- 
ful of navy twist and buttoned his flapping jacket. 
**We nicked the edge of a reef or something, and I 
mistrust weVe suffered." 

"Is it serious?" inquired Webster, absently wiping 
the misted lenses of his spectacles. 

"We've taken a stiff clawing, if nothing worse.'* 
The skipper started to swing himself down the com- 
panionway. "I'm going below and have a look." 

While the professor moved amidships to watch the 
men unreeving the davit falls, Forester picked his way 
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back along the deck in search of Elise. He found her 
leaning against the taffrail^ shivering in the cold fog 
and whimpering softly with fear and excitement. 
"We're going down," she moaned. "One of the 
sailors said so. I knew something would happen be- 
fore this miserable trip was over. We're as good as 
drowned now!" 

"We're even better than drowned," Forester re- 
assured hen He slid his arm about her waist and 
awkwardly patted one of her little clenched fists. 
"We've got some bully rowboats; and all of us need 
exercise, if only to keep warm. I don't believe the 
Kittiwake is going to sink at all. But, in any case, 
there's no need to worry. She isn^t our yacht." 

The girl gathered comfort either from his assumed 
flippancy or from the nearness of his protecting arm, 
and her capricious spirits changed in the moment. 
"We'll get in the same boat," she said, "and you must 
do all the rowing. Your hands will be frightfully blis- 
tered by the time we reach any place." 

"Blisters are but badges of glory, bravely borne in 
the cause of work," he returned cheerfully. "Let's go 
see how the professor's making out." 

They joined Webster in the bow of the yacht, where 
he had gone to observe how anchor cables are made 
fast. The skipper came up from below a little later 
and spoke philosophically of their troubles. "The pro- 
peller shaft is knocked out of true, we've dropped one 
of our blades, something out of common has happened 
to the main steam pipe, and we're sweating a bit of 
sea into the engine compartment. But the circulator 
pump is holding the water, and will hold it. The en- 
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gineer says it's not wisdom to use the engines more 
than needful. But we're afloat yet, and we've still got 
our sails. So, all in all, we might be a lot worse." 

"And we'll have to abandon our voyage?" asked 
Webster bitterly. 

"Not by a long shot we won't. We'll have to put 
in somewhere to mend, but it won't be such a big job 
when we get at it." Catesby considered for a mo- 
ment. "Dutch Harbor's our port, I guess. We can 
beat back there in a couple of weeks. Anyhow, there's 
no place nearer where we can find wh^t we want for 
repairing." 

Webster recognized the soundness of the captain's 
decision, but the loss of time fretted him, nevertheless. 
"If we must go back," he said, "let's get started." 

Catesby led him to the rail and solemnly pointed 
overside. "Notice the kelp floating around us?" he 
inquired. "Well, kelp means foul channel wherever 
you see it. Notice how much easier we ride than we 
did back yonder. That means that something is break- 
ing the sea for us. We're reef-locked, or else I'm a 
gray- faced coot !" 

"Heavens!" exclaimed the professor. "Shall we 
get out at all ?" 

"Likely we will. But we'll have to feel our way 
through with the whiskers of a cat." 

The captain turned to Bos'n Grail and another sailor 
who happened to be listening at a discreet distance. 
"Heave over a dory, you two, and give me the sound- 
ings. Two fathoms will do on a pinch, but I'll take 
more if yoti can find it." 

While Grail went after the lead, Catesby started 
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back toward the wheelhouse. ''I want to see how 
jve're pointing/' he remarked. 

Webster detained him with extended hand, "Here 
you are, skipper." He brought forth an engraved 
watch — ^his farewell gift from the Bering Research 
Society. "You can gtt your direction from this," he 
offered blandly, and indicated a mariner's tiny com- 
pass set in the crown of the watch. 

Catesby looked at the trinket much as an elephant 
might have examined an insect. "It's a good little 
needle, I expect," he vouchsafed, "but I ain't used to 
it yet. The ship's compass will have to do me for a 
while longer." He gravely returned the watch to its 
owner and moved off through the fog. 

In the meanwhile the sailors had begun to clear the 
smallest of the yacht's boats, and when the captain 
emerged from the wheelhouse a couple of minutes 
later he found that Webster had appropriated a seat 
in the little craft. "Are you going to soimd, too, pro- 
fessor ?" he asked in astonishment. 

"Certainly," was the answer. "I would like to learn 
how it's done. Besides, Fm tired of waiting idly on 
deck. I want to see that we're doing something to get 
away from here." 

The skipper glanced at young Forester and fur- 
tively winked. "The professor's beginning to feel his 
oats," he said in an undertone. 

"That's the wild blood of youth answering the call 
of adventure," was the covert reply. "The old man 
has shed twenty years since he made up his mind to 
turn seal hunter." 

Catesby effaced a grin and walked over to the rail. 
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''You might as well go along if you fed like it,'' he 
said to Webster. "You're safe enough in this kind of 
a sea. Watch out for the tackle, and sit tight. 
Ready?" He nodded to the men at the falls, "Let 
go!" he ordered. 

There was a creaking of blocks and running lines, 
and the dory swung down to the water and was 
cradled by the friendly swell. The two sailors cast 
off; then one caught up the oars while the other — ^the 
bos'n — scrambled forward to uncoil the sounding line. 
Webster squirmed about on the stem thwart and 
looked back across the waves. "We'll pick up a chan- 
nel!" he shouted hopefully. 

"And likely it'll break a snake's back to follow it/* 
the captain muttered skeptically to himself. 

Elise and Forester crossed the deck and ranged 
themselves at the skipper's elbow. "Will they have 
to go far ?" the girl asked. 

"They'll circle around the yacht, miss, until they 
find a fair channel. When they strike it they'll read it 
through the deep water. They may have to row out 
a couple of miles before they turn back." Catesby 
pointed with his finger. "See! They're soimding 
now !" 

The three of them watched the movements of Grail 
in the bow as the dory rode away on the foamless 
swell. The bos'n stood up, vague and wraithlike in 
the mist, and made his first cast. There was an in- 
terval of silence, and then he announced his reading to 
the deck. "Three !" he sang out. 

"Fair enough !" shouted the skipper. "See if it 
holds." 
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The sailor at the oars pulled away farther from the 
yacht, and the dory lost her outline and began to melt 
into the dank, blurring haze. After a moment the 
boat checked again. The group on deck was dimly 
aware that the bos'n was swinging his lead. Elise 
thought, also, that her father waved his hand from 
the stem seat, and she fluttered her handkerchief in 
reply, on the chance that he might see. 

The news of the fathom line was sent back pres- 
ently, in a voice that sounded faint and* thin in the 
weighted atmosphere: "Fourl" The dory moved on, 
and the three figures began to lose human semblance. 
Boat and men gradually blended into each other, and 
soon became a shapeless smudge in the veil of mist. 
The smudge faded, dissolved, and was swallowed by 
the white fog. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STRAIN OF SUSPENSE. 

As soon as the dory had passed from view, Catesby 
sent a man to blow the hand horn, and then went down 
to the engine room to make a more thorough examina- 
tion of the damaged Kittiwake, Elise and Forester 
linked arms and began to promenade the slippery 
decks. An hour passed before the skipper finished 
his tour of inspection, and when he presented himself 
at last he was grimy as any stoker. "I and the engi- 
neer have been crawling around in the bilge/' he said, 
"but we've got at the inwardness of things. There's 
a three weeks' repair bill ahead of us when we touch 
port. And until then we won't be able to travel under 
anything but canvas." He wiped his hands on a piece 
of greasy waste and looked at his watch. "Any news 
of the dory ?" 

"No news," said Elise, closely scrutinizing his face. 

"That means they've gone farther than I thought 
they'd have to go. But at that they ought to be com- 
ing back pretty soon now." Catesby consulted with 
the man at the siren bellows and ordered the horn 
sounded at shorter intervals. "There!" he observed, 
as the brazen blast echoed across the waters. "They 
can't overlook that!" He nodded confidently to the 
girl. "Don't you gtt to thinking anything's not right, 
miss. They'll be hailing us the first you know." 
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Elise was somewhat reassured by the captain's man- 
ner, and after a question or two she and Forester re- 
sumed their walk around the deck. During the ensu- 
ing half hour she chatted lightly and almost incessantly, 
to prove that she was not worried ; but her glance kept 
reverting to the sea, and her companion knew that her 
mind was not on their conversation. She kept herself 
bravely in hand, however, until she discovered Catesby 
stooping against the port rail forward, trying to search 
the fog with his night glasses. 

Then she abandoned pretense and gave way to her 
growing fears, 

"Something has happened to them!" she sobbed. 
They're not coming back !'' 
Now please don't get all frothed up, miss," the 
skipper admonished uncomfortably. "I told you be- 
fore that everything's all right, and you can bet it is." 
He spoke roughly, in an effort to override her fears, 
but his tone somehow lacked conviction. 

"Where are they, then?" she demanded tearfully. 
"If the/re all right, why don't they come?" 

The skipper shifted uneasily. *T own they ought 
to be here before now," he admitted. **Maybe they 
got caught in a cross tide, or ^" He stopped, real- 
izing that perhaps it was wiser not to speculate. "I'll 
see if I can raise any one," he went on to cover his 
confusion. "Listen !" 

He placed his hands to his mouth and bellowed out 
across the water: "Dory a-ho-oy! Come on ba-ackl 
Eee-hoo— dor-ry 1" 

The foghorn rounded off the captain's ear-splitting 
cry with a neat blast of its own. 
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In the hush that followed, the three waited, tense 
and breathless ; but no answer came back from the fog. 
'They don't appear to hear us," said Catesby at length. 
He addressed himself to no one in particular, and was 
careful to avoid Elise's entreating gaze. 

"Can't we do anything ?" she moaned. 

The skipper consulted his watch with great ostenta- 
tion. "If they don't show up in twenty minutes I'll 
send the gig after them," he promised, and moved oflf 
abruptly, as if he just happened to remember some 
urgent business that called him aft. 

Forester tried hard to comfort the girl, but a pre- 
sentiment of evil had taken hold of her, and for once 
she would not respond to his coaxing. "If he's safe, 
why doesn't he answer?" was her monotonous query. 
"Why doesn't he come back ?" 

The creaking of the boat falls behind the deck house 
was a welcome sound to Forester, and he took his 
companion over to the starboard side, hoping that the 
launching of the gig might divert her thoughts. The 
gig — ^which was equipped with a knockdown engine 
as well as rowlocks — ^was ordered to cruise in widen- 
ing circles about the yacht, but not to venture beyond 
earshot of the horn. The boat took the water, full 
manned, and, a moment later, slipped away into the 
blinding fog. 

As soon as the rescue craft was off, Forester edged 
along the rail and whispered in Catesby's ear. The 
captain nodded understandingly. "You can relieve 
the man at the horn, Miss Webster, if you feel like it," 
he told her. 
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Elise accepted the responsibility, and was glad to 
find occupation for her hands and to feel that she was 
serving the men yonder on the invisible sea* There- 
after, the siren howled almost continuously. 

In the interval between each trumpeting note the 
group on deck could hear the men calling from the 
gig. Through the brief seconds that followed all the 
sea seemed silent, as if to listen for the far-away an- 
swer that never came. The gig passed around the 
Kittiwake, and then rapidly extended the area of 
search. As the minutes dragged on, the voices of the 
boat crew began to carry back, fainter and fainter; 
dwindled to a mere whisper of sound; at last died in 
the distance. 

A period of dreadful anxiety set in for those left 
aboard the yacht. Forester and the captain paced 
restlessly back and forth across the forward deck, 
pausing now and then with uplifted heads, or stoop- 
ing to peer hopelessly into the blank beyond. Elise 
stood by the siren bellows and continued to pump. 

So time passed ; and not one of them could have said 
how long they waited. But when the strain of sus- 
pense seemed to have grown imendurable, tiny voices 
again were heard on the sea. The voices became 
louder, and presumably were approaching the vessel. 
Later, the coughing of a small engine carried across 
the water ; and at length, as twilight was beginning to 
send purple streaks through the milky fog, a long, 
dark shadow slid imder the bows of the Kittiwake, and 
the gig came home. 

The men arrived on deck, wet with spray and pant- 
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in{^ from their rowioc- There was no need to ask 
questions; hut the coxswain, nevertheless, thought it 
as well to report. ''There's a fierce current running 
through here/' he said, ''and most of the time we had 
to help the kicker out with oars. And there's no sign 
of the dory." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE DORY. 

Elise's last hope was destroyed by the inopportune 
announcement of the coxswain. She broke down with 
a stricken cry, buried her face in her hands, and stum- 
bled across the deck, convulsively sobbing. 

Forester looked after her with pitying eyes, and as 
she disappeared around the comer of the deck house 
he started forward as if to follow her; but he halted 
ivith his first step, deciding that it was kinder just then 
to spare her his awkward S3rmpathy. So he left her 
alone for the present and lingered to hear the story 
of the boat crew. 

The men, as they said, had failed in their search for 
the dory ; but they brought other news. "There's some 
•sort of land off our starboard quarter," the coxswain 
reported. 

"Land!" exclaimed the skipper. "An island, you 
mean ?" 

"Can't say what it is, but it's land, all right. We 
lieard the surf pounding among the rocks — ^and saw it, 
too. About two mile off yonder. We had to do some 
stiff pulling to keep from smashing ourselves." 

"I'm afraid that settles it," observed Forester in a 
hushed voice. "The dory hadn't the power of the 

* 39 

Catesby shouldered him along the rail beyond hear- 
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ing of the sailors. "I shouldn't have let the professor 
go," the captain said contritely. "I own it freely now. 
But I'd no notion there were real dangers hereabouts^ 
I must be away off on my reckoning/' 

"You think there's no hope?" 

The captain shook his head gloomily. "If there's 
surf and strong currents out there, I've not the least 
doubt but what they've wrecked themselves. The 
only chance is that one of them, maybe, was washed 
up alive. If this cursed fog would lift we could 
know. But I know these seas. We might be choked 
in here for days." 

"And there's nothing we can do?" 

"I'll try what I can to-morrow. But to-night it's 
no use. We'd just be chancing other lives for no good 
at all. The best we can do now is to sit tight and 
pray." 

Forester considered briefly, and resolved to let Elise 
know the truth about the island. As she already 
mourned her father as dead, there was no reason to 
deceive her as to his probable fate. Indeed, she might 
find comfort in the possibility, however faint, that he 
had been cast up somewhere in safety. 

So Forester sought her out and repeated, word for 
word, his recent conversation with the skipper. Elise 
was reasonable enough not to expect the sailors to 
brave the perils of a night search, but gave him to 
understand that a boat must put out the first thing in 
the morning. He tried to take her below with him 
when he went to dinner; but she could not eat, and 
preferred to be alone. Later, as the gloomy day gave 
way to a gloomier night, he begged her to go to her 
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cabin and make an effort to sleep ; but she would not 
leave the deck. 

Darkness found her on duty with the starboard 
watch, a silent and solitary figure, pacing back and 
forth with the monotonous regularity of a sentinel. 
So she kept vigil through the long hours of evening, 
wakeful and alert, listening for sounds from the 
breathless night, her tear-wet eyes ever yearning 
toward the sea. 

Forester tried to reason with her at intervals, but 
she always shook her head and refused to leave off 
her weary tramping. It was near the end of the morn- 
ing watch when, overtaken by utter exhaustion, she 
gave in at last and crept miserably away to her state- 
room. 

Dawn brought no change in the weather, but 
Catesby was faithful to his promise, and long before 
Elise reappeared on deck the gig once more cruised 
off into the thick fog. . The men were ordered to 
learn what they could of the unseen island, and to try, 
if possible, to make a landing. 

The boat was absent all of the morning and the 
greater part of the afternoon, and the anxious skipper 
ever had begun to debate the wisdom of sending out 
another searching party, when the hail of the return- 
ing crew sounded across the water. 

The men came aboard, tired, hollow-eyed, and shiv- 
ering in their drenched oilskins; and the last delusion 
of hope faded as they recounted their experiences. 
They had taken their boat entirely around the island, 
calling out continuously in a vain effort to gain an 
answer from shore. Each repeated attempt to grope 
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their way through the surf nearly had ended in dis- 
aster. And it was their unanimous belief that the 
encircling barrier of rock made it impossible to land 
anywhere on the island, even in clear weather. 

Although he had abandoned thought of again seeing 
the occupants of the missing dory, Catesby hesitated as 
yet to leave the tragic waters. "We'll stay until the 
fog blows away, anyhow," he told Forester that eve- 
ning. "We've got to do tha^ much for the professor. 
And I want to have a look at this land they tell about." 

The night passed without any noticeable change in 
the weather, and the island was still invisible when 
daylight came. Catesby refused to risk a boat again 
near the treacherous breakers, but later in the day he 
sent out the gig's crew to take soundings in an oppo- 
site direction. The men spent an arduous afternoon 
with the lead line, and succeeded in marking a tortuous 
fairway through the shallows to deep water beyond. 
Next morning they carefully buoyed the channel, and 
thenceforth the yacht needed only the skipper's order 
to turn safely back to sea. 

Catesby would have hoisted anchor and cleared the 
reefs at once, but out of consideration for Elise he 
continued to stand by the island. "The dead never 
come back, and it's foolish to wait for them," he re- 
marked. "But she wants to see for herself. And 
we're going to wait." 

It was some time during the following evening, 
after a day of chafing idleness, that the captain sought 
out Forester and promised their release from the fog. 
As yet there had been no change in the atmosphere, 
but he had been studying his barometer and decided 
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to expect a breeze. His prediction soon justified itself. 
The temperature fell sharply during the night, and a 
stiff wind swept down from the northwest and 
whipped the fog to ribbons. 

The dawn of the fifth day found the yacht's com- 
pany gathered along the weather rail, staring for the 
first time at the mysterious island as it revealed its 
stark outlines through the flying shreds of mist. 

The gig's crew needed no further apology for their 
failure to touch shore. The island was no more than 
a barren peak of volcanic rock, a grim and forbidding 
headland that reared its jagged pinnacles high above 
the sea. There was no sign of a beach, and an un- 
broken line of surf was seen rolling in against the face 
of the cliffs. A great cloud of gulls hovered over the 
island. There was no other evidence of life. 

"It's a hellish spot!" muttered Catesby, gazing 
shoreward through his glasses. "The surf's playing 
in against those cliffs like a fire hose on a building. 
A boat in there wouldn't stand a chance. But maybe 
it looks different closer up. We'll go see, anyhow." 

Later in the morning the gig was launched, and, 
with Forester as a passenger, the crew set out to in- 
vestigate. They pulled in cautiously, as near the outer 
line of breakers as they dared go; and then turned 
eastward to skirt the shore. The island was not much 
more than a half dozen miles in circumference, and it 
was no great task to row around it. They made their 
way slowly, however, scrutinizing every foot of the 
cliffs in the hope of finding a rift somewhere in the 
tmcompromising walls of rock. 

Their quest was unsuccessful. Here and there they 
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discovered a ribbon of beach, or an outcropping ledge, 
narrow, sloping, and wet with spray; but the surf 
rendered it impossible to land, and they were not so 
foolhardy as to make the attempt. For the rest of the 
distance the cliffs rose sheer and inaccessible from the 
water's edge. 

They circumnavigated the island without seeing so 
much as a floating stick to tell them the fate of the lost 
dory; and returned to the yacht with almost certain 
knowledge that no human had ever set foot on the in- 
hospitable shore. 

Elise had wanted final proof of her father's death. 
Forester's account of his futile cruise convinced hei* 
at last. She accepted the inevitable, and reluctantly 
consented to their departure from the island. 

They were destined, however, to spend another 
night at anchorage among the reefs. While the yacht's 
company had been occupied elsewhere, several of 
Catesby's buoys, it was found, were swept away by 
the wind. As a matter of precaution, he decided td 
reestablish his channel before he undertook to feel 
his way across the shoals. It required the greater part 
of the afternoon to make new buoys and anchor them 
in the areas of danger, and by the time the job was 
finished dusk had begun to obscure the sea. He 
deemed it wiser to hold the Kittiwake in her present 
berth until daylight. 

"It's only a few hours more," he remarked to For- 
ester as they paced the deck that evening. "We can't 
beat it out of here any too fast to suit me." 

"Nor me !" returned the younger man feelingly. He 
turned his face to the stinging breeze and glanced off 
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in the direction of the island. The night was frosty 
and clear, and against the rim of the moon showing 
in the starlit sky he fancied that he could make out 
the contour of the distant peaks. He shivered slightly 
with the cold. 

"I hope Fve had my last look at that rock pile," 
he went on after a pause. "Having seen it once, I 
feel that I've seen it all. I think I'll go below and 
turn in. Good night!" He started to move away; 
then halted. "What's that ?" he asked, raising his head 
to listen. 

Catesby had swung on his heel and was gazing in- 
tently toward the bow of the vessel. "I don't know 
what it is," he answered. "Sounds as if something 
scraped across our cutwater." He waited curiously 
for a minute. "Are we dragging?" he cried with 
sudden misgivings. He jumped to the forward rail 
and peered down over the bow. "H'm 1" he muttered 
speculatively, in a tone of growing relief. "Anchor's 
holding. But there's something bumping us. Listen ! 
It's knocking to come in. Fetch a light, will you ?" 

Forester tore a signal lantern from the rigging and 
swung it overside. "There ! Make it out ?" 

"No — ^yesl It's — it's a boat!'' Catesby snatched 
the lantern and doubled himself over the rail to stare 
under the sloping bulwarks. He straightened, gasp- 
ing, and came back to the deck with eyes bulging from 
their sockets. "The dory I" he whispered hoarsely* 
"And not a soul in her I" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LINKED UP WITH THE PAST. 

The glances of the two men encountered diffidently, 
with a sort of awed curiosity, as if each suspected 
the other of some unworthy and preposterous imagin- 
ing that lay under the taboo of speech. For a tense, 
uncomfortable moment both remained silent, each fur- 
tively studying his companion's face. Then suddenly 
Catesb/s jaw set; he pulled himself together with a 
shudder and sought relief in action. He left Forester 
alone in the bow and ran aft to summon the deck 
watch. A couple of minutes later he reappeared with 
a long boat hook in his grasp and followed by a group 
of wondering sailors. 

Having found work to do with his hands, Catesby 
once more became the practical, matter-of-fact sea- 
man. With a studious air of calmness, he worked 
his way out on the bowsprit and gaffed the drifting 
dory. He motioned the men to come with the tackle, 
and a little later the derelict boat was hoisted inboard. 

"Home at last!" he announced in a queer, measured 
tone. "Oars and everything T' 

They bent down over the skiff, searching for any 
clew that might enable them to guess the tragic story 
of its wanderings. There was little to help them. 
The oars left in the rowlocks suggested that the oars- 
man, for some reason, had disembarked in too great 
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a hurry to unship them properly ; and the sounding line 
was snarled and tangled with the lead. But the boat 
showed no marks of pounding, and had taken aboard 
only the few bucketfuls of water that might have 
washed in naturally over the gunwales. Whatever 
dangers it had encountered, the little craft came 
through unscathed. But the missing three who had 
manned it! What had become of them? 

Catesby looked up slowly, and again met Forester's 
disquieting glance. "Well?" inquired the younger 
man. 

The skipper got to his feet, and the two strolled 
together down the deck. 

"It's not reasonable," said Catesby, finding his voice 
with apparent difficulty. 

"Why not?" asked the other, rather sharply it 
seemed. "I'll give you the explanation if you want it. 
The boat did not touch the island. Probably was 
caught in a divergent current, and was swept out and 
around. After that the men lost their bearings and 
rowed in the wrong direction." 

"And then they went swimming, I suppose?" sug- 
gested the skipper with a touch of irony. "The three 
of them went swimming with their clothes on, and 
forgot to keep an eye on their boat. Eh ?" 

Forester ignored the interruption. "Did you ever 
go without drinking water for a day or two, captain ? 
I never have, but I can imagine what it's like." He 
drew a deep breath. "The dory has been gone for five 
days. It is not hard to guess what might happen to 
thirsty men in that space of time. They could have 
fallen overboard from weakness ; they could have gone 
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mad and thrown themselves into the sea. Wanting S 
drink for five days, I should do that." 

"I expect you would at that. But how about the 
boat ? What brought her back ?" 

"The sea and the wind. The weather changed last 
night. A strong breeze blew down from the north- 
west and brought the boat with it. The dory came 
back past the island, was caught in one of the cross 
currents that run among these reefs, drifted back and 
forth for a time, and finally bumped into the yacht. 
Plausible, isn't it?" 

The captain looked dubiously at his companion, 
hesitated, cleared his throat, and suddenly came to the 
subject of his thoughts. 

"How about the log of the Anadir?'' he asked 
brusquely. 

"Rotr 

"You don't believe in such things, I take it.*' 

"In a sea god that snatches people out of dories?*'- 
Forester grinned broadly. "But supposing we did 
take stock in such a party? What then? Tyohok's 
friend lived on a seal island, and his special game was 
seal hunters." 

"That," said Catesby solemnly, "is just the point 
I'm getting at. Webster, in a way of speaking, was 

a seal hunter. And that place off yonder " He 

paused and stole a quick glance over his shoulder. 

"Yes?" 

"I got a shot at the sun this morning, and — ^well, 
the position of this island here tallies to a dot with the 
island spoken about in the Anadir's log. That's all." 

By a mutual instinct the two men turned and gazed 
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northward across the dimly glinting waters. A brief 
silence fell between them, and then Forester shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed, "We were just as likely 
to biunp into this particular island as any other/' he 
said. "More likely, perhaps, because we were hunting 
for it But if this is really the place, where are the 
seals the storybook mentioned? I don't think that 
god can amount to much if he has gone and lost his 
seals." 

"It's too early in the season for the seals to be 
coming in," returned Catesby, a trifle nettled by the 
other's manner. "Even down at the Pribilofs, which 
is farther south, the bulls won't be hauling out for 
another week or so yet. But that's apart from the 
question. Seals or no seals, this is the spot." 

"All right," admitted Forester; "this is the very 
island where those other men were lost. But I still 
hold to my first theory. The Anadir men succumbed 
to material causes, just as Webster and our own dory 
crew have done. It was a horrible death for all of 
them, and I don't like to think about it." 

The captain shook his head gloomily. "It may be 
as you say; but, just the same, it all sounds mighty 
funny to me." 

"It doesn't sound funny enough to make me turn 
Aleut and go kotowing around to any heap big spirit," 
Forester retorted. "And it's not going to keep me out 
here in the cold any longer. I'm going to bed." He 
started to move away, paused, and lowered his voice 
for a final word. "And listen, skipper. It will be 
much better not to let Miss Webster know that the 
dory has come back. She thinks her father was 
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wrecked in the surf and instantly drowned. It would 
be cruel to harrow her with the thought that he went 
through the torments of thirst before he died. Please 
caution the men against talking." He nodded quietly. 
"Goodnight!" 

The return of the dory had no effect on Catesb/s 
plans for sailing. The fact that the boat was still 
intact gave clinching evidence that the three men had 
not been wrecked on the island. They had been ab- 
sent nearly six days without water, and, whatever had 
happened to them, there was no possibility now of 
their coming back. It was needless to wait any 
longer, and at daybreak, before either Forester or 
Elise appeared on deck, the Kittiwake shook loose her 
anchor and passed across the treacherous shoals to the 
deep water beyond. 

A fair breeze was blowing down from the north- 
west, and the yacht came around to the helm, filled her 
flapping sails, and moved off through the waves, with 
a dancing heel-and-toe movement, at an inspiring 
seven knots by the patent log. By ten o'clock the rocky 
headland had dwindled to thimble size; by noon the 
peak had faded into the distant blue of the horizon — 
and Tyohok's island was an evil memory left to darken 
the past. 

Catesby shaped his course into the southeast, intend- 
ing to weather the Pribilofs and make direct for 
Unalaska Island at the head of the Aleutian chain. 
It was thought safer not to attempt to use the broken 
propeller; but the Kittiwake sailed almost as well as 
she steamed, and the captain evinced high satisfaction 
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that evening when he noted down the length of the 
day's run. 

"You'll get a sight of real people, first you know, 
miss," he remarked to Elise. "Allowing, of course, 
that the breeze holds." 

But apparently the luck of the Kittiwake had 
changed along with the weather. The breeze did hold, 
and carried them steadily on their way. They encoun- 
tered none of the expected fog banks, and for many 
stmny days and dear, starlit nights they cruised south- 
ward, without accident or delay, over a friendly, un- 
troubled sea. They awakened on the twelfth morning 
to find themselves in sight of the snow-clad heights of 
Unalaska Island; and, a little after midday, they 
dropped anchor in the quiet, mountain-locked bay 
known as Dutch Harbor, which marks the southern 
turning point of the Bering Sea Patrol. 

Until now Forester and the skipper, by tacit agree- 
ment, had avoided the topic of seal hunting. With 
Webster alive and assuming responsibility, Catesby 
was ready to skirt the edge of the law a trifle for the 
sake of financial gain; but it was not likely that he 
would dare commandeer a vessel at his own personal 
risk. Forester thought it as well to be certain, how- 
ever, and put the question bluntly when they were 
moored oflF the government shore station, 

"No; I ain't quite up to stealing a yacht," was the 
skipper's answer, "and I wouldn't know how to get 
back to the island without a boat." He sighed regret- 
fully. "I guess we're done with that business. Maybe 
there ain't any rookery there, anyhow. It didn't look 
to be a likely place." 
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'There's a government commissioner, or something 
of the sort, here/' observed Forester. "I think we'd 
better report our knowledge of the island to him, and 
then forget it Don't you?" 

"Suits me," replied the other. "I'll go with you 
any time you want" 



CHAPTER Vra. 

IN THK ICY WATER. 

When a boat had been lowered into the w^ter. For- 
ester invited Elise to accompany him and the captain, 
and they at once embarked for shore. Catesby pre- 
viously had detailed the entire yacht's crew to the task 
of overhauling the vessel's damaged gear, and so was 
forced to do his own rowing. They took the battered 
log book of the Anadir with them, meaning to turn 
it over to such Federal authority as might be interested 
in its contents. 

They pulled down the harbor through a flotilla of 
vessels at anchor, and tied up at a long, whitewashed 
pier that lay in the shadow of the flanking hills. A! 
group of curious villagers answered their questions, 
and directed them to a white-painted, shedlike build- 
ing near the water front, which a fluttering American 
flag identified as the official headquarters of the settle- 
ment. 

The government agent was impressed by their story, 
but did not offer to take the Ic^ book. "Turn it over 
to the captain of the Unalga," was his advice. "If 
you know of any possible seal colonies that the cutters 
haven't located, your information will be exceedingly 
welcome. I don't mind telling you that a lot of 
poached furs went into the market from these waters 
last season, and nobody has been able to learn where 
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they came from. We've begun to bdieve that there 
must be an uncharted rookery somewhere. It 
wouldn't surprise me if some of these trading vessels 
in the harbor, or that alleged whaler yonder, know 
more than they care to talk about. But they're canny, 
those fellows, and we can't seem to get evidence 
against them." 

"Where can we find the Unalgaf" inquired For- 
ester. 

"She wirelessed from the pass, and will arrive in 
port some time to-night. You can take your book 
aboard directly she anchors." 

Catesby volunteered to take charge of the log, and 
agreed to meet his companions early in the evening. 
Forester and Elise welcomed an afternoon of shore 
leave after the confining weeks aboard the yacht, and 
they set out like a couple of children to explore the 
island. They looked over the service storerooms and 
coal sheds, wandered up the shore to the ancient Rus- 
sian village of Iliuliuk, inspected the quaint little 
Greek church where the Aleut fishermen sometimes 
went to pray, and later climbed up through the dun, 
sloping meadows behind the placid harbor. 

Elise was endowed with a peculiarly resilient na- 
ture, and for her a fortnight was a long while to yield 
to any single, unchanging mood— even to consuming 
grief. Before the yacht reached port she was begin- 
ning to recover somewhat from the shock of her 
father's disappearance, and to-day, under the genial 
influence of the land, her spirits noticeably revived. 
Forester was pleased to see that the fresh color had 
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come back to her cheeks and to observe something of 
the old-time sparkle in her blue eyes. 

They spent the entire afternoon prowling over the 
wild hillsides, and it was dark when they returned to 
the village wharf to keep their appointment with the 
skipper. Catesby was waiting for them, but they were 
astonished and a bit disconcerted to discover that the 
worthy seaman was not altogether himself. He evi- 
dently had been investigating the bootlegging facilities 
of Unalaska, and was rather the worse for his ex- 
periences. He stood on unsteady legs under a lighted 
wharf lantern, and, in thick, stumbling tones, har- 
angued a crowd of Aleuts, villagers, and traders who 
had gathered on the dock to listen. 

"Millions of seals!" the captain declaimed. "Mil- 
lions upon millions and quantities upon quantities! 
Upon a lost island. I could have 'em, but I don't 
want 'em. None of you can have 'em because you 
don't know where to look." 

He flourished the Anadi/s log tauntingly in the 
faces of his auditors. "It's all in here — the location 
and everything. It's in my head, too, but I ain't going 
to tell it. It ain't written down anywhere, except in 
this book, and I'm going to give the book to the cap- 
tain of the Unalga. What've you got to say about 
that, hey?" 

Besi les the tipsy skipper, two other men were con- 
spicuous in the group. One was a squat, swarthy- 
faced individual with a hideous white scar slanting 
across chin and mouth, and who, from his dress and 
general appearance, might have belonged to the crew 
of the anchored whaler. The other, a tall, broad- 
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shouldered man with a pointed beard and straight 
black brows, stood a little apart from the others and 
watched the scene with curious, unwinking eyes. As 
Forester and the girl drew nearer, the "whaler" 
pushed himself against Catesby and reached up to 
take possession of the log. "Don't be so stingy," he 
growled. "Let's look at yer book." 

The bearded man moved forward at this juncture, 
a subtle adequacy suggested in his six-foot slouch, and, 
as if by accident, thrust his way between the pair. He 
shouldered the scarred-faced sailor aside and turned 
gruffly to the Kittiwake's captain. "Beat it!" he ad- 
vised. 

Catesby swung around, preparing either to argue 
or defend himself; caught sight of Forester, and 
abruptly broke off speech. He crossed the dock sheep- 
ishly, the log clutched tightly under his arm. "Been 
talking too much," he muttered apologetically. 
"Shouldn't 'a' done it — shouldn't associate with these 
kind of people. But the book's safe — ^that's the main 
thing. Come on, we'll go back to the yacht." 

Without further discussion, the three made their 
way to the landing stage, the bearded man following 
behind them as a sort of bodyguard. They found 
their skiff, and Forester insisted on taking the oars. 
Elise settled herself in the bow, while Catesby, with 
his book, was relegated to humble inactivity on the 
stem thwart. 

As they drew away from the glimmering lantern 
on the pierhead, obscuring darkness settled about 
them. It was impossible to see their immediate course 
ahead, but Forester picked out a riding light in the 
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distance, which he thought marked the Kittiwake's 
position, and pulled leisurely toward it. He had 
rowed only a little way out from shore, when he 
heard a splash in the water, and, a moment later, 
the creak of oars in rowlocks. The sounds came grad- 
ually nearer, but he supposed merely that a couple of 
belated sailors were returning to their vessel, and paid 
no particular attention to the approaching skiff. 

There were a dozen or more vessels in the harbor; 
and one, for some reason, had found it convenient to 
anchor without showing the legally required lights. 
Forester encountered this shadowy boat in mid-har- 
bor, but by chance he was looking over his shoulder 
at the critical instant. He saw the looming, dark 
shape as he was almost upon it, and by frantic manipu- 
lation of his oars he was able to back water just in 
time to escape a collision. He pulled around the of- 
fending vessel with an indignant glance, and was be- 
ginning to settle into his stroke again, when, without 

; warning, a rowboat glided out from the darkness and 

; came toward him. 

He perceived his new danger and tried to change 
his course. But he was not quick enough. The trail- 
ing skiff shot up alongside and bumped gunwales with 
the Kittiwake's dory. A muffled figure started up be- 
side Forester, an arm reached out past his shoulder, 
and a hot, streaking flame flashed before his eyes. 
There was a sharp explosion, a stricken cry from the 
stem seat ; Catesby staggered to his feet, clutched 
convulsively at the front of his blouse, lurched for- 
ward, and collapsed in the bottom of the dory. 
With the crackling report of the pistol, Forester 
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swung about and tried to grapple with the captain's 
assailant. Elise, in blind, unthinking terror, chose that 
instant to spring upright and cover her face with her 
arms. Under their combined weight the dory tilted, 
rocked its gunwale under, and both lost their balance. 
A second later they were struggling together in the 
icy water of the harbor. 



CHAPTER IX- 

BEYOND HIS STRENGTH. 

Forester was not a strong swimmer. Even had he 
been tmhampered by his heavy shoes and jacket, it 
was doubtful whether he could have fought his way 
to shore against the drift of the ebbing tide. To res- 
cue another person was quite out of the question. But 
Elise could not swim a stroke, and his first reviving 
thought was of her. As he came to the surface he 
shook the stinging water from his eyes and swam to 
her side. His hand touched her wet, upturned face, 
groped downward, and an instant later he had a secure 
hold of her jacket collar. Then began his desperate 
effort to keep afloat. 

Elise had completely lost her head. As she felt his 
sustaining touch she turned wildly and tried to raise 
her body clear of the water. She sank instantly, and 
carried her rescuer with her. They came up again, 
strangling and gasping for breath, and he just man- 
aged to avoid the clutching grasp of her hands. 

She cried out with a miserable fear of death: 

"Help ! Save *' The rest of the appeal was lost 

in a choking sputter as a cold wave splashed over her 
face. 

Forester succeeded in kicking his way behind her, 
and again caught her by the collar. "Be quiet!" he 
commanded fiercely. He held her in such a position 
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that her frantic fingers could not reach him, and tried 
to swim backward. 

The dory was drifting somewhere beyond him, and 
he realized that his only hope was to find the boat and 
haul himself aboard. Catesby's assailant possibly was 
standing by to prevent his return ; but on this he must 
take his chance. His unaccustomed exertions already 
had begun to exhaust his strength, and he knew he 
could not hold out very long. Unless he could reach 
the boat quickly, he and Elise were doomed. 

It was impossible to see anything in the dark, and 
he could only guess the position of the dory. He 
chose his directicMi at random and struck out labori- 
ously, swimming with one arm and supporting the girl 
with the other. She had gone limp for a moment, and 
he believed her mercifully unconscious; but as he 
started to fight his way against the current he felt her 
body suddenly stiffen, and she began to struggle with 
redoubled violence. 

"Help !" she cried again, and tried to buoy her full 
weight upon Forester's shoulders. "Help!" 

As if by a miracle, an answer came from the dark- 
ness : "Where are you ? Keep calling, or TU lose you I 
Can you catch a rope?" 

The voice seemed to carry down from a point 
almost directly above — ^soft, clear, unexcited — a 
woman's voice! Forester was dimly aware of the 
speaker's sex, but he was too intently occupied just 
then to wonder how a woman chanced to be within 
hearing at such a moment. He sang out fervently, his 
eyes trying to search the obscurity beyond: "Throw 
your rope! I'll get it!" 
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There was a short interval of silence; then a swish- 
ing splash in the water a few yards distant. Evidently 
a line had been cast to him, and had fallen short. He 
threw his last ounces of flagging energy into his stroke 
and floundered ahead. 

Elise was quiet at last Her final struggles had been 
too much for her frailer strength, and she had relaxed 
in his grasp like a drowning kitten. Now she was no 
more than a limp, insensate weight to be dragged 
through the water. 

It was better so. He could not have fought her 
away another time. Indeed, it was even a question 
whether he could keep her unresisting body afloat 
much longer; but he gripped tighter into her sodden 
jacket. If she went down, he knew that he would 
go also, with his fingers locked in her collar. While 
a breath remained in his tortured lungs, though, they 
should not go under. 

He splashed onward with his numbed arm, and felt 
he was making a little progress. One, two, a half 
dozen agonizing strokes — ^and a huge, dark bulk 
loomed out in the darkness above him. His misting 
eyes made out the indistinct lines of an anchored ves- 
sel. Presumably this was the boat which he had 
nearly bumped with his dory. Even now no light 
was shown, but he was certain that the woman's voice 
had come from the deck. The rope she had thrown 
must be near at hand. He groped about him in des- 
peration, knowing that only the briefest seconds of 
life were vouchsafed him iii which he might pick up 
the unseen line. 

"Can't you find it?" The voice had become anxious, 
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a trifle impatient. Forester guessed that the woman 
was trying to peer down over the rail of the vessel. 

"No," he answered weakly, between breaths. 
"It's *' 

"Keep swimming!" the woman ordered crisply. 
"Don't give up ! Just a minute " 

She broke off to speak hurriedly to some one who 
was with her on the deck. A man's deeper voice an- 
swered her. There was a brief pause, and then, be- 
fore Forester could realize what was happening, a 
spectral figure shot down from the rail and took the 
water in a clean, scooping dive. An instant later a 
dripping head bobbed up beside him, a jostling shoul- 
der pushed in between him and the drowning Elise, 
and the incubus of weight suddenly was lifted from 
his stiffening arm. 

The mysterious swimmer whispered reassuringly in 
his ear, and he knew it was the woman who had 
plunged to his help. "Loojc out for yourself," she told 
him curtly. "I'll take care of this one." She turned 
without awaiting his answer, and, with quick, noise- 
less strokes, bore her inert burden through the water 
toward the vessel. 

Forester tried to follow, but found that he was 
unable to do so. A power alien to, stronger than, 
himself had sustained him while Elise's life was in 
his keeping. But now she no longer needed him, and 
he discovered all at once that his last reserve of 
strength was gone. 

His will still urged him to keep on swimming, but 
his physical members would not respond. A numbing 
sense of inadequacy came over him. The chill of the 
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icy water had penetrated to his bones. His saturated 
clothing had taken on extra tons of weight His arms 
were like stumps of lead. His muscles seemed para- 
lyzed. For seconds he managed to keep his head up 
by treading water. But all the while he felt that he 
was using another man's feet and legs. Or perhaps it 
was through another man's volition that his own re- 
bellious legs were forced to work. In his hazy mind 
he could not quite determine which. 

Consciousness was gradually fading. He went 
under, but as the suffocating weight of water closed 
over his head he struggled spasmodically to the sur- 
face. It was his final effort, however. He went down 
again, and this time he was too exhausted to fight 
his way to the top. He accepted the inevitable and 
allowed himself to go. So far as he was concerned 
it was the end. He felt himself sinking — ^sinking. 

Dimly, as in a dream, he was aware of a sudden 
surging movement in the water above him. Some- 
thing seized him by the hair of his head and hauled 
him upward, seemingly, through untold fathoms of 
crushing blackness. He reached the top and breathed 
once more. Something fastened into the slack of his 
coat and held him above the water; and he relaxed 
with a most exquisite sense of security. 

He smiled without knowing it. "Thank you,'* he 
tried to say; but the effort was too much. His head 
flopped to his shoulder, and darkness filled his brain. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FACE IN THE SEARCHLIGHT. 

Forester was aroused by a sharp, pungent odor that 
drifted persistently into his senses; his eyes opened, 
and he stared vacantly about him. He was lying on 
a locked bunk in a stuffy, well-like compartment that 
reeked offensively of gasoline. Overhead was sus- 
pended a lantern, and by its flickering yellow light 
he was able to visualize his surroundings. 

At first he imagined that he was in his stateroom 
aboard the Kittiwake, and he wondered what had 
caused the place to grow so small. He turned and 
looked across ^ narrow, wedge-shaped chamber in- 
closed by bare, dingy bulkheads. At one end was a 
closed door; at the other a steel ladder which gave 
exit through an open hatchway above. 

In the exact center of the compartment, cutting out 
the greater part of the floor space, was a shallow pit 
fenced around by a tarnished brass railing. From 
this pit projected the cylinder heads of a bulky gaso- 
line engine; whence the smell that had disturbed him. 
He perceived now that he was aboard some sort of a 
power vessel, but was a bit hazy as to how he came 
there. 

He weakly raised himself on his elbow and made an 
effort to fit things together. Recollection gradually 
came to him. Vaguely, as something seen in distant 
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retrospection, he began to review the events of his 
last waking moments. He remembered the shadowy 
boat that had glided alongside his dory; the shooting 
of Catesby; how he himself had tried to grapple with 
the skipper's assailant. He recalled how he had 
fallen overboard; his struggles in the water; how he 
had fought to save Elise. 

The thought of the girl restored his active facul- 
ties. He sprang to his feet, his eyes dilating with sud- 
den alarm. Elise ! What had happened to her ? He 
glanced toward the open hatchway. Was she safe, 
also ? He felt somehow that it must be all right. His 
unknown rescuer, he remembered, had taken the girl 
first She probably had been hauled from the water 
before help was offered to him. 

So he tried to reassure himself. Probably she was 
aboard this vessel now. But she would need attention 
and care. It would be better to get her off this strange 
boat as quickly as possible and move her to her own 
cabin aboard the Kittiwake. He would go to her at 
once. 

He turned toward the ladder, but with his first step 
he checked himself and looked curiously at his feet. 
He was wearing only one shoe. Evidently some one 
had started to remove his wet clothing, and then, for 
some reason, had failed to finish the job. He found 
the missing shoe under the locker, and sat down to put 
It on* 

It was a heavy, hobnailed hunting boot which he 
had donned that morning for shore service. Suppos- 
edly waterproof, the stiff leather seemed to have been 
shrunk by its recent soaking. At any rate it offered 
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clammy resistance when he tried to shove his foot into 
place. He tugged at the wet strap for a moment, and 
quit in disgust With the shoe in hand, he got up 
from the bunk, hobbled to the ladder, and climbed 
up through the hatchway. 

It was dark on deck, but Forester's groping fingers 
enabled him to make out something of the character 
of the vessel on which he found himself. The boat 
was of a familiar, coastwise type, a light draft, nar- 
row-beamed "harbor hugger" — such a cruiser as a 
petty island trader might find useful for running in 
and out among shallow waterways. 

Almost the entire waist of the vessel was taken up 
by a sunken, low-roofed deck house, which left open 
the scantest margins of weather deck between the port 
and starboard rails. A short, head-knocking compan- 
ion way offered passage below, but as no light showed 
from the cabin ports he thought it wiser not to intrude 
until he had further explored the outer deck. 

He edged his way along the rail until he reached 
a toy-sized wheelhouse forward of the cabin. As he 
paused here to get his bearings he was aware of a 
low murmur of voices, and distinguished a couple of 
figures standing in the bow of the boat. He advanced 
with his heart in his throat and demanded informa- 
tion of Elise. "The girl who was with me — is — ^is she 
safe ?" he asked. 

The two figures turned. Forester saw that one was 
a man; the other a woman. It was the woman who 
answered. "Your friend's all right," she assured him 
quietly. "She's in my cabin just now — ^sleeping. ** 
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Forester heaved a deep, grateful sigh. "I — I don't 
know how to thank you," he began unsteadily. 

"Don't bother, then," the woman advised him 
crisply. 

She turned from him to resume conversation with 
her companion. "Magut," he heard her say in a low, 
liquid tone. She pointed with her arm, and he saw 
that she was watching the lights of a vessel that 
seemed to be coming in through the harbor entrance. 
"Skoo-nik i-gan! Unalga?" 

"A-a" was the short, guttural reply. 

"I thought so," she observed musingly. "There'll 
be things stirring before long." 

Forester moved a pace forward in an effort to gain 
a clearer view of the two. He had instantly cata- 
logued the man as a native from the archipelago. The 
woman proved more of an enigma. Although she 
spoke the island tongue with seeming fluency, the free- 
dom and directness of her English precluded the possi- 
bility of her being an Aleut. He was certain that she 
was white. Also, judging by her voice and the sil- 
houette of her erect figure, she was young. The dark- 
ness prevented a further inventory. He regarded her 
curiously for a moment, and then attonpted to recall 
himself to her notice. 

"Whether it interests you or not," he said, "I owe 
my life to you. It was you who pulled us out, wasn't 
it? You have proved yourself a friend in need this 
night, and I " 

"Don't make so much of it," was the somewhat '' 
gracious interrupticMi. "If I hadn't jumped afte 
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Maljiska here would have done so. No one wants 
people drowning under his anchor cable/' 

"I'm grateful, just the same," returned Forester. 
"If you don't mind, I would like to know whom it is 
I have to thank ?" 

"This is Joe Ladd's trading cruiser, the Laddie- 
hwk,'* she said after an instant's hesitation, "I'm 
Joe's sister, Ruth Ladd." She came closer and tried 
to see his face. "How'd the other man happen to get 
shot? I haven't had a chance to ask him about it." 

Forester straightened with a start. "To ask him! 
Why, he — ^what do you mean? He was killed " 

"Just wounded," she said calmly. "After I'd pulled 
you aboard I put over a skiflf and went to see if there 
were any more of you. I found your drifting dory 
with the other man lying in the bottom. He wasn't 
badly hurt" 

"Where is he?" asked Forester. 

"Here on board." She touched his arm and guided 
him a few paces aft along the starboard rail. "How 
are you feeling now?" she inquired, pausing suddenly 
to address the darkness. 

"About twenty degrees off dead reckoning," an- 
swered a feeble voice from somewhere near the deck. 
"It could be worse." 

Forester stooped and made out a dim bulk propped 
up in a sheltered angle of the deck abaft the wheel- 
house. "That you, Catesby ?" he asked eagerly. 

"It is.'* 

Where are you hurt? Is it serious?" 

They got me through the shoulder, that's all. I 
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had it coming, I guess/' The captain hitched himself 
to his feet and supported his uncertain weight by 
leaning against the low roof of the deck house. ''You 
didn't happen to save that log book, did you?" 
"No; I haven't seen it" 

Catesby muttered something under his breath. 
"Those scuts got it, then. And I'm the booby you 
can blame. You get the drift of this business, don't 

you ?" 

"It would seem that some one was mighty anxious 
to learn the position of Professor Webster's island," 
Forester replied; "or perhaps he knows it already, 
and " 

"There were two men in that skiff," said the cap- 
tain; "one at the oars and the other with the gun. 
And there may have been another. I'm not sure." 

"Well, whoever they were, I should say they've 
already found an uncharted seal island and don't want 
their poaching operations disturbed, or else they're 
hoping your charts will guide them to such a place. 
In either case their first concern would be to get that 
log away from you." 

"Yes; and to close my trap at the same time," 
Catesby added ruefully. "I made an everlasting jack- 
ass of myself back there on the dock when I tipped 
it off that Vm the only man who knows the location 
of that island. They're going to take another crack 
at me when they find they didn't finish me off the 
first time. I won't feel safe until I'm back aboard 
the yacht." 

"I think we'd better start," suggested Forester. 
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"And as soon as that government cutter arrives we'll 
ask the commander to take a hand in this mess." 

"If you're speaking of the Unalga, she's in the har- 
bor now," interrupted Miss Ladd, who had been lis- 
tening curiously to the conversation. "Maljiska and I 
picked her up of? yonder a couple of minutes ago. 
She's There! See! Her searchlight!" 

As the two men turned, a white beam of light shot 
in across the harbor and began to swing back and forth 
through the night like a moving pointer on a black- 
board. 

Catesby's glance followed the radiant streak, and 
he breathed deeply with satisfaction. "They've got 
wind of something already!" he exclaimed. "I'd like 
to bet that no boat or man passes out through this 
harbor to-night." 

"How far is she?" inquired Forester, squinting out 
over the rail. 

"A mile and a quarter, about. We could pull off 
to her and dish 'em our story. What do you say? 
Cm' on; let's get the dory!" Catesby supported his 
tottering weight against the roof of the deck house 
and started to lurch forward toward the bow. 

"Just a minute !" interposed Miss Ladd. "Which of 
you two expects to do the rowing ? The one with the 
broken shoulder, or the half-drowned one who's so 
weak he can hardly stand?" 

Catesby halted. "One of us has to row," he said. 
"If we expect to catch those men and get our book 
back we haven't much time to lose." 

"You won't have to lose much time," she answered. 
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Wait until my brother comes back from shore and 
he'll probably take you where you want to go." She 
looked off down the harbor, watching the oscillating 
path of the Unalga's searchlight as if expecting to 
catch sight somewhere of her brother's home-coming 
skiff. "He should be here any minute.** She caught 
herself suddenly and touched Forester's sleeve. "Lis- 
ten! Hear that? That must be Joe, now." 

From a point near the stem Forester heard a splash 
and a faint, rasping sound that might have been made 
by a dory edging in against the counter of the Laddie* 
buck. 

There was an interval of silence, and then something 
seemed to scrape over the taff rail. 

"Is that you, Joe?" called the young woman softly. 

No one replied ; but a light footfall sounded unmis- 
takably on the after deck. 

"Joe, is that you?" repeated Miss Ladd. "Why don't 
you answer me?" she asked in rising accents. "Who 
is it?" 

The three peered into the gloom, and knew that 
some unseen person was groping his way toward them 
from the vessel's stem. The woman drew close to 
Catesby and whispered almost inaudibly: "Have you 
a match I Quick I I want to see " 

As if in response to her spoken wish, before the 
captain could fumble in his pocket, the searchlight of 
the Unalga swung back down the harbor and fell sud- 
denly across the Laddiehuck. In the dazzling shaft of 
light a man was seen standing against the starboard 
rail, midway up the deck of the little vessel. 
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Forester had a flashing glimpse of the intruder's 
face. He saw a pair of small, close-set eyes, a twisted^ 
broken-bridged nose, a shock of red hair, and a flam- 
ing red beard. A cry of wonder and incredulity broke 
from his lips. "Catesby!" he gasped. "Am I crazy? 
Look!" As he spoke the searchlight wavered and 
swept onward, and the amazing apparition was once 
more shrouded in obscurity. But for Forester the 
flashing glimpse sufficed. He had recognized the man 
as Professor Webster's companion of the dinghy — 
the missing bos'n of the Kittiwake. ''Grail!" he 
yelled, staring wildly into the darkness. "Gralll 
What in " 

The question was never finished. For the second 
time that night a crackling pistol report jarred in his 
ears. A level streak of fire spurted out behind him 
across the roof of the deck house. Catesby stumbled 
forward with a cough, sighed faintly, and fell in Si 
heap upon the deck. 

Forester consigned Bos'n Grail's case to the hazy 
future, and spun around to face the skipper's unknown 
assassin. He could not see the marksman; but the 
shot had come from the port deck, directly opposite, 
at point-blank range. He struck out blindly with the 
first weapon available. This happened to be the hob- 
nailed boot he was still carrying in his hand. 

Miraculously, the chance-flung missile went home. 
He heard a thud and a groan in the darkness; and, 
with a savage laugh, he sprang over Catesby's body, 
brushed Miss Ladd aside, and started for the port 
quarter. As he rounded the comer of the wheelhouse 
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a towering bulk lurched into him, and he found him- 
self gathered into a crushing embrace. Muscular 
fingers reached up and clutched his throat; then he 
was lifted bodily from his feet and borne helplessly 
to the deck. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WITHOUT AN INVITATION. 

Even in the most favorable circumstances Forester 
would have been no match for the brawny giant who 
had leaped on him in the dark. But now, enfeebled 
as he was by his struggle in the water^ and taken 
unawares by the suddenness of the attack, he was as 
helpless as a child in the man's ruthless embrace. Be- 
fore he was able to put up even a show of resistance 
he was flat on his back, with his enemy's knee pinion- 
ing him to the deck and a pair of relentless thumbs 
pressing into his windpipe. 

So far as he was concerned, the game was ended 
at the outset. He did try in a spasmodic way to break 
the throttling grip, but his efforts were no more than 
the futile protests of a fledging in the talons of a hawk. 
Realizing his impotence, he appealed in a stifled voice 
for help. He knew that Catesby was out of it, but 
in his desperation he hoped that the Aleut seaman 
might prove himself a friend — ^the Aleut possibly, or 
even the unaccountable Grail. But it was Miss Ladd 
who came. 

She answered from the other side of the deck and 
ran to him. There was a short interval of silence, 
and then he was aware that she had thrown herself 
forward and was pulling at the arms of his antagonist. 
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"Stop!" she cried fiercely. "It's a mistake. You've 
got the wrong one!" 

The pressure on Forester's chest relaxed, the fingers 
left his throat, and he luxuriated once more in the 
heavenly privilege of breathing. He raised himself 
with some difficulty to his elbow, and marveled at his 
unexpected deliverance. 

The woman by now had forced the savage stranger 
to his feet, and was addressing him in angry sentences. 
"I tell you he's all right," she declared. "He was 
standing with me at the time, and the shot came from 
the other direction." 

What's he doing here?" was the gruff inquiry. 
7oe," she exclaimed, "you're wasting time. There's 
a murderer on this boat, and you're standing there like 
a fool, arguing." 

The man said something under his breath, suddenly 
left the woman's side, and began to make his way aft 
along the rail. As he moved off through the darkness 
she stopped beside Forester and steadied him while he 
stood up and tried his legs. "If there's any more 
shooting you'll be right in the line of trouble here," 
she observed coolly. "Come!" 

Although a trifle dazed, he followed her obediently, 
and the two of them halted in the shelter of the 
wheelhouse to await contingencies. They were joined 
here a moment later by Maljiska, the Aleut, who stole 
up to them from the bow of the boat. Maljiska evi- 
dently had taken no part in the proceedings up to now, 
and was anxious to learn what had happened. 

The woman silenced him with a word, and ad- 
dressed herself to Forester. "I don't envy the man 
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who did the shooting if he's still on the boat/' she 
said in an undertone. "He's got Joe to reckon with 
this time." 

"Joe?'* repeated Forester, still bewildered by the 
rapid shifting of events. 

"My brother Joe. He came aboard over the port 
rail just as that shot was fired. You were the first 
person he saw, and naturally he didn't wait for intro- 
ductions." 

Forester felt his bruised throat, and nodded com- 
prehendingly. 

"Did you see that red-bearded man ?" he asked after 
a pause. 

"I got just a glimpse of him when the searchlight 
crossed us. I thought I heard him running aft when 
your friend fell." 

"Is Catesby badly hurt?'* 

"I didn't have a chance to find out." 

"I'm going to look," said Forester. 

The woman tried to detain him. "I wouldn't ex- 
pose myself yet," she advised him. "The deck may 
be turned into a pistol range any minute." 

"I can't help that," he answered. "I've got to know 
about the skipper." He shook off her hand and groped 
his way around the corner to the starboard side of the 
deck house. Here on the deck he found the stricken 
Catesby. 

He bent down over the prostrate figure and reached 
out an inquiring hand. "This is Forester," he said 
in a whisper. "Tell me where you're hit ?" His ques- 
tion elicited no answer, so he dropped on his knees 
and placed his fingers on the huddled form to see if 
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he could detect any signs of breathing. "Catesbyl'* 
he called aloud. "Answer 1 Do you hear me ?" 

Although failing to arouse the skipper, Forester's 
incautious tones brought Miss Ladd hurrying to his 
side. "Hush I" she admonished. "Not so loud." She 
stooped at his elbow and tried to see Catesby's face* 
"Well ?" she asked after a moment. 

"He doesn't move," said Forester. "He's — ^I think 
he's dead." 

"Who's dead?'' inquired a deep voice from the dark- 
ness. "What's this all about, anyhow?" 

The two scrambled to their feet and stared with 
widening eyes at a dim, human figure outlined against 
the deck house. 

"Joe!" gasped the woman as she peered intently at 
the newcomer. "You gave us a start." She drew a 
quick breath. "Have you searched the boat?" 

"Sure," the man replied. "And I didn't find any- 
body except the woman asleep in your bunk. Who 
is she?" 

"Never mind her now," said the sister impatiently. 
"I'll explain all that later." She turned instinctively 
to gaze amidships. "Didn't you see any one else? 
Those two men " 

"There's no one else," returned Ladd. "And I've 
overhauled the vessel from stem to stern. If there 
were any other strangers aboard, they've made their 
get-away, and that's a fact." He looked toward For- 
ester. "What's this you were saying about dead peo- 
ple?" he asked. "Who were you talking about?" 

Forester drew aside and directed Ladd's attention to 
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the inert form at his feet. "This man here," he said 
grimly. 

Oh, I see!" observed Ladd calmly. "Who is he?'* 
Captain Catesby, of the Kittiwake/* answered the 
other. 

"Of the Kittiwaker exclaimed Ladd with a sudden 

show of interest. "The fellow who " He checked 

his speech abruptly, and dropped down to the deck. 
"The skipper of the Kittiwake, eh?" he muttered, rais- 
ing the limp body in his muscular arms. 

He was silent for a space, evidently trying to find 
out just what had happened to the unfortunate sea- 
man. "Oh, here it is!" he announced presently. 
"Hum! The one in the shoulder mightn't have both- 
ered him so much, but the one in the back — I guess he 
didn't even know what hit him." He lowered his 
burden to the deck and stood up. "Catesby's sailed 
his last ship," he added solemnly. 

"There's no chance of your being mistaken?" said 
Forester. 

"Mistaken? No. I've seen several like that in my 
time, and they don't usually recover from a bullet in 
the heart." Ladd regarded the other man fixedly. 
"Who shot him?" 

"Some one who fired from the port quarter. I 
didn't see him. There was another — ^a red-bearded 
man, but it wasn't he ^" 

"Just where were you when all this took place?" 
interrupted Ladd brusquely. 

"Hold on, Joe !" broke in the sister. "This man was 
standing with me when the shot was fired. He had 
nothing to do with it." 
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'Who is he? Why's he aboard us?*' 

'1 have your sister to thank for my being on this 
vessel," explained Forester gratefully. "She rescued 
two of us from drowning. Miss Webster, Catesby, 
and I were attacked in our skiff by two men who fol- 
lowed us " 

**WaitI" interposed Ladd sharply. He swung about 
and gazed out across the starboard rail. "Ruth ! That 
searchlight yonder! Is that the Unalgaf 

"I think it is," she replied. "Maljiska and I picked 
her up several minutes ago." 

"Why didn't you tell me ?" he cried irritably. "You 
ought to be more careful, Ruth." He turned toward 
the bow. "Hey, Maljiska ! Here, quickly !" 

The Aleut sailor pattered up softly and announced 
his presence with a low-voiced ''A-a/^ 

"You!" commanded Ladd. "The anchor. Cats- 
yuk. Look lively! Te-ir-duk! We're going away 
from here. Jump !" 

"A-a/' answered the native obediently. ^'A-shik-tu/' 

He moved forward again like a velvet- footed ghost, 
and disappeared from view. A moment later they 
heard the creak of the tiny capstan and the rasping 
of the cable as Maljiska started to break out the cruis- 
er's ground tackle. 

In the meanwhile Ladd strode to the rail, and for a 
few seconds paused to watch the path of the Unalga's 
searchlight as it swung restlessly about the harbor. 
"Don't see how I could have missed that before," he 
growled. "I must be getting blind." 

"They're in earlier than you expected, aren't they ?" 
his sister asked. 
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*'About two hours," he said. "And if they heard 
that shot they'll have this harbor corked up like a 
pop bottle. Look out; here it comes T' 

He seized Forester roughly by the shoulders and 
forced him to the deck behind the low-lying bulwarks, 
at the same time ordering the woman to stoop. 

As the three of them crouched close to the planks 
a blinding beam of light struck the Laddiebuck. 
"They've got our range," whispered Ladd, blinking in 
the white glare. "I expect they're sizing us up with 
glasses." 

"Well, what if they are?" asked the woman in a 
puzzled voice. "What they see here isn't going to 
hurt anybody." 

"No; only we're pulling out for the north to-night 
I don't want to be held up here, that's all." As Ladd 
spoke, the searchlight shifted suddenly and moved on 
up -he harbor among the other vessels of the anchored 
fleet. "They don't seem exactly certain as to what 
they're looking for," he observed with satisfaction as 
darkness once more hid the outlines of the little 
cruiser. He got up and spoke to his sister in hurried 
sentences. "I'm going below and turn over the en- 
gine," he said. "As soon as Maljiska has the anchor 
clear, signal me. As soon as you feel her start, take 
the wheel and hold her for the outside. Don't show 
any lights, and after we're started don't change your 
course for any one. Get the idea ?'* 

"Yes," she replied. Then she hesitated. "But I 
don't see the reason for all this." 

"You will later; but just now you do as I tell you. 
If we have any luck we can slip out of our berth be- 
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fore that confounded searchlight comes back in this 
direction." 

She turned away without further words, evidently 
knowing that it was useless to seek a fuller explana- 
tion at such a moment 

Forester, however, was not so easily satisfied. As 
Ladd started off toward the engine-room hatch he 
seized the man by the arm. "Wait !'* he called. "Fm 
afraid you've forgotten about Miss Webster and me. 
You're going to put us ashore, aren't you?" 

The trader checked his step, and half turned. 
"Why, no, I hadn't thought of putting you ashore. 
I can't spare a dory in the first place, and I haven't 
time to waste in the second." 

"You mean you're taking us with you?" gasped 
the outraged Forester. "You don't dare " 

"Forget it !" Ladd interrupted. "I didn't invite you 
aboard, you know. But as long as you're here — ^well, 
I lost one of my Aleuts up the coast a couple of 
weeks ago, and I can use a new hand very nicely." 



CHAPTER XII. 

INTO UNKNOWN WATERS. 

The trader apparently took it for granted that For- 
ester would not try to leave the vessel. He sauntered 
aft to his engine without even paying his new deck 
hand the compliment of putting him under physical 
restraint. 

Forester resented the man's contemptuous attitude, 
feeling the impeachment of his own resourcefulness, 
yet he could think of no practical plan of escape. Had 
he been alone he would have tried to make off with- 
out further ado in one of the trader's dories; but his 
responsibility for Elise put an entirely different face 
on the situation. The difficulties of awakening her 
and spiriting her to the deck were self-evident. 

Furthermore, he knew that she would be unable 
to help herself, and he did not trust his own strength 
when it came to the effort of swinging her overside 
into a small boat. The prospect of their being carried 
off for a voyage of dubious character was alarming, 
but he saw that for the present he must resign him- 
self to his predicament and stake his hope of escape 
on future chances. And there was still a possibility 
that the ship might be overhauled by the Unalga be- 
fore she could clear the harbor. 

As yet, it seemed, the coast-guard cutter had not 
singled out the Laddiebuck as meriting a closer scru- 
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tiny than any of the other boats anchored about her. 
From the uneasy fluctuations of the searchlight it was 
evident that the commander had an inkling of trouble 
in the harbor, but was not quite sure in which direc- 
tion to look for it. The white shaft was swinging up 
the shore in little jerks, like a nervous will-o'-the-wisp, 
dancing from one vessel to another. 

As Forester watched, a small skiff was suddenly re- 
vealed in mid-harbor some distance beyond. This tiny 
boat, which appeared to be moving away from the 
Laddiebuck, was rowed by two men. The glaring 
eye of the searchlight followed the course of the skiff 
for a moment, and then, as though in quest of worthiei! 
game, blinked off in another direction. 

The man behind the searchlight may have been satis-^ 
fied with his cursory inspection of the skiff, but For- 
ester was not. In his brief view of the two oarsmen 
he saw that one wore a heavy beard, and he was 
almost positive that the beard was red. He would 
have risked Ladd's displeasure to shout a warning to 
the government cutter, but he knew that the distance 
was too great for his voice to carry, and so was forced 
to remain helpless by the rail while the skiff moved 
off unmolested. And he was convinced that the two 
men were the pair who had fled from the deck of 
the Laddiebuck. The one was a murderer; the other 
— the red-bearded individual — was Bos'n Grail, of the 
Kittiwake, 

Or was it Grail? Forester gazed intently across 
the dark water, his brow wrinkled in a puzzled frown, 
and tried to conjure back a mental picture of the face 
that had loomed in front of him just before the fatal 
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shot was fired At the time he had instantly recog- 
nized the bos'n, but as he now recalled the startling 
apparition he was not so sure that he could trust his 
own vision. One untrimmed beard might look much 
like another one of a similar tint and state of untidi- 
ness, and it was possible that the murderer's compan- 
ion was a stranger who merely bore a striking resem- 
blance to Grail. 

The strictest logic favored such a conclusion. Grail 
had gone out on an untraveled sea, in a fog, without 
foot or fresh water, and did not return. Even if he 
had been picked up by a ship in the waters where ships 
never came, a bit of property so valuable in the North- 
land as a yacht's dory would not have been lightly 
abandoned and allowed to drift back to the Kittiwake. 

Leaving miracles aside, Grail was dead ; the appear- 
ance of his other self, in Forester's mind, only con- 
fused the record. He did not know what to believe. 
He would have given much for the privilege of inter- 
viewing the red-bearded man. But, as any sorcerer 
might have told him, he was destined to undertake a 
long voyage. And now the mysterious stranger was 
passing out of his sight and reach, and soon would 
pass out of his ken, even as the men in the other dory 
— ^Professor Webster, the leadsman, and the real Bos'n 
Grail. 

His dismal reflections were interrupted by a pulse- 
beat of sound coming up from underfoot. He felt a 
faint vibration along the deck planks, and, gazing 
overside, saw that the Laddiebuck was beginning to 
nose her way through the water. A moment later a 
light footfall echoed behind him, and Ladd came for- 
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ward from the engine compartment. "You come with 
me," said the trader briefly. "While that cutter's 
within signaling distance I shall enjoy the pleasure 
of your company." 

He escorted Forester to the wheel coop and relieved 
his sister at the wheel. "Fll take her out of the har- 
bor," he said. "Maljiska's got the engine. So there's 
nothing for you to do but go below and turn in. I'd 
advise you to get what sleep you can, because I want 
you to stand the trick later on." 

The woman withdrew promptly, as one schooled in 
the uses of obedience, and Ladd slid fast the wheel- 
house door. He motioned Forester to a position at 
his elbow, settled his hands to the spokes, and peered 
out actoss the bows as the boat glided silently toward 
the harbor mouth. 

After a few seconds he pulled the handle of a dan- 
gling cord, and a bell jingled somewhere aft The 
Aleut engineer responded almost instantly to the sig- 
nal, and the Laddiebuck moved ahead at a somewhat 
increased speed. 

"I just saw two men in a skifJ, and I think they're 
the pair who shot Catesby," said Forester, glancing 
back from the decked-in wheelhouse. "We've given 
them their chance to escape." 

"Can't help it," returned the trader. "We've got 
other things on our mind." 

"Where are you taking us?" demanded Forester 
angrily. 

"Oh, I've got a little business to transact up among 
the islands. Don't know just which islands 3^. 
Maybe we'll find out later.'' 
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^*How long are we likely to be gone?'* 

"I'll tell you that when I know where we're going 
and what we shall do when we get there," was the 
cryptic answer. Ladd glanced abruptly over his shoul- 
der. "Hello!" he exclaimed. "I thought so!" 

Forester turned and saw a string of colored lights 
had been hoisted at the masthead of the distant 
Unaiga. "What do they mean?" he inquired anx- 
iously. 

"Navy code," replied the trader. " *Any one who 
sees this signal kindly stand by to be investigated,' or 
words to that effect. Unfortunately my eyesight is 
not good at this second." 

He reached for the bell cord, gave the handle a 
couple of sharp tugs, and then braced himself more 
securely at the wheel. The engine hold answered 
promptly. There was a succession of sharp coughs 
as the driving gear tuned up to its work; a quiver of 
life shot through the hull of the vessel, and the Lad- 
diebuck plowed ahead at full speed for the entrance 
of the harbor. 

"She's her father's own darling," Ladd muttered, 
and put the wheel over half a point. "Twenty years 
old, but still sweet at heart. She'll hobble along like 
this now for quite a spell." 

Forester looked curiously at the man, trying to see 
his face in the dark. "She won't hobble along fast 
enough to get away from the Unalga/' he remarked 
hopefully. "They'll be after us before we've gone 
far." 

I wouldn't doubt that, either," said the trader. 
But " He caught his breath and instinctively 
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averted his face as a dazzling streak of light flashed 
through the night and searched out the course of the 
Laddiebuck. "They've got us," he grunted, "but it's 
too late to do them any good. Look !" 

Forester gazed ahead at the other's suggestion, 
across a glinting stretch of water toward a towering 
headland that stood as the portal of the open sea. 
The searchlight, playing over the face of the rugged 
promontory, disclosed the harbor entrance a short dis- 
tance beyond. They were much nearer the outside 
passage than he had supposed. 

If Ladd could drop the headland between his boat 
and the searchlight he at least would gain temporary 
safety. The vessel was plowing onward at topmost 
speed, and it seemed that the trader stood an equal 
chance of getting away. As Forester peered out from 
the wheelhouse, estimating distances, a dull explosion 
shattered the evening silence and reechoed sullenly 
between the hills of the upper bay. He thought a 
gun had been fired at them, and glanced at the trader 
to see what he meant to do about it 

Apparently Ladd had no intention of doing any- 
thing. He raised his head at the sound of the shot, 
and laughed softly. "That's only a blank cartridge," 
he observed. "The next will be a six-pounder shell 
across the bows. I'm afraid we won't hear them." 
He held the spokes steady, driving in on a tangent 
toward the exposed point of land and running so close 
inshore that for seconds it looked as if they might 

scrape the reefs. "Give us a minute and a half " 

he started to say, but was interrupted by a second ex- 
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plosion and the noise of a screaming shell that hurtled 
past them on its way to sea. 

**Watch out for the next one/' he said in a grim 
voice. "They're getting peevish." 

He put over the wheel slightly, and the Laddiebuck 
swung in across the channel and started to pass out 
of the harbor. As they rounded the promontory an- 
other shell came shrieking after them. This shot pre- 
sumably was meant to find the mark. But it was 
aimed a trifle too high, and burst harmlessly against 
the rocky hillside, not fifty yards off the port quarter. 
The next instant the little vessel slipped around be- 
hind the protecting headland, beyond range both of 
searchlight and guns, and headed out stanchly through 
the swells of the sea. 

Ladd's broad shoulders relaxed as the friendly 
darkness once more hid the vessel. "You lose," he 
remarked pleasantly. "Even if their mudhooks are 
up they'll have to start their engines and come around 
in a narrow harbor. By that time they'll have to 
put on their specs to find us." 

He glanced at the lighted binnacle, and spun the 
wheel sharply, heading the Laddiebuck into the polar 
wind. "At this season a trader would naturally go 
north," he said. "They'll think we'll try to outguess 
them by going west. So we'll go north. And if I 
were you I'd go below and snatch a bit of sleep." 

Forester knew that he was beyond reach of help, 
and was wise enough to make the best of his plight. 
"Where'U I go?" he asked. 

"My cabin's on the port side," was the ansv/er. 
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"You'll find two bunks. Take the upper one, and con- 
sider it yours for the rest of the voyage. Sleep well, 
me hearty." 

Ladd chuckled as though at some private joke, fum- 
bled in his pocket, produced a pipe and crammed 
the bowl with tobacco. Then he struck a match, and 
for an instant stood silhouetted in the flaring light. 

Forester was just leaving the wheelhouse, but at 
sight of the trader's face he checked himself with a 
start. "Why," he exclaimed in astonishment, survey- 
ing the man's pointed beard and dark, weather-beaten 
features, "why, I saw you on the dock! It was you 
who interfered when they tried to take Catesby's book 
away from him." 

Well, what of it?" Ladd inquired. 
I didn't recognize you before." 

"They're a hard gang back there," observed the 
trader. "Your friend should have remembered where 
he was when he let his liquor get to talking too 
freely." 

"Do you know the fellow who was so interested 
in the log book?" 

"I don't know much about him except that they 
call him Moosh. He belongs to the crew of the Jack- 
daw — ^that whaler back yonder. They're a bad lot." 

"This Moosh — -what became of him? Did you no- 
tice?" 

"I didn't pay any attention to the gang, but I did 
notice that some of them climbed down off the dock. 
I supposed that they were starting to row out to 
their ship. I pulled put myself a couple of minutes 
after you left." 
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"Do you suppose it was Moosh who shot Catesby?" 
"Can't say. It may have been. That log certainly 

would have been worth a couple of shots to a fellow 

like Moosh." 

Ladd glanced back over his shoulders to see if he 
could make out any sign of a pursuing revenue cutter, 
and then faced back again to watch his course. "Who- 
ever killed your friend must have followed you 
closely/' he resumed after an interval. "I wasn't so 
far behind myself. I heard the first shot, and guessed 
what it meant. The sound came from some distance 
farther down the harbor, and I hurried on to see 
what was wrong. After a little I saw a dory cutting 
across the channel as fast as she could go. I tried 
to catch her, and followed for quite a distance. But 
in the end the men — whoever they were — outrowed 
me and gave me the slip. So I turned around and 
loafed back to the Laddiebuck/^ 

"Where were you when the second shot was fired ?" 
inquired the other. 

"I had reached the Laddiehuck, and was just climb- 
ing over the bow. When I heard the pistol fired I 
jumped across the deck and bumped into you." He 
laughed amiably. "If my sister hadn't stopped me, 
I expect I'd have put you out of business for keeps." 

"You think the men you were chasing came around 
ahead of you and beat you back to your boat ?" 

"Yes. Why not? They probably did. It was up 
to them to finish their affair with your friend the 
skipper." 

Forester stared reflectively at the trader. His story. 
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in the main, sounded plausible enough, yet there were 
certain discrepancies that needed explaining. How 
did the men in the dory know that Catesby had been 
hauled aboard the Laddiebuck alive, if they had fled 
so quickly from the scene? Or, knowing of his res- 
cue, would they have had the nerve or found the op- 
portunity to board the cruiser and kill the skipper if 
Ladd, as he s^id, was following so closely upon their 
heels? 

It struck Forester that the trader possibly knew 
more about the tragedy than he chose to tell. He 
was on the deck when the shot was fired, and he, as 
well as another, could have had a motive for putting 
Catesby out of the way. His friendly action on the 
pier could have been merely a blind to cover a criminal 
purpose. 

Forester did not know what to think. The presence 
of the two men in the dory complicated matters. 
Ladd, as he claimed, might have been a harmless spec- 
tator; or he could have been a confederate; or even 
the actual murderer. It was a question that the future 
would have to settle. But in the meantime it was most 
disquieting to find himself the enforced companion of 
a man who considered it necessary to run away from 
a government cutter. 

At the thought of the pursuing cutter. Forester 
swung around to scan the southern horizon. Ladd 
turned to look also, and may have guessed what was 
going on in the other's mind. "We're out of their 
reach now, if that's what's worrying you," he said 
with a chuckle. "There they are off yonder." 

The trader indicated a distant streak of light that 
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broke its way faintly through the ocean mist. "That's 
your cutter/' he went on serenely. "They're traveling 
west just now, but even if they should change their 
course we'll be bumping along at a good nine knots, 
and it's going to be a thick night. As far as we're 
concerned they might as well be the other side of the 
equator." 

Forester realized the truth of the man's assertion. 
He watched the far-oflf flicker of light, and perceived 
with sinking heart that the glow grew momentarily 
dimmer as the Laddiebuck cruised northward. After 
a while he turned, with a hopeless shrug, and started 
to leave the wheelhouse. The trader halted him. 

"Wait! That mysterious island the skipper was 
boasting about. You were there with him. Did you 
notice any seals?" 

Forester tried to see the man's face in the darkness. 
No," he said after a pause. "No seals." 

Well, that wouldn't mean anything," observed 
Ladd musingly. "You saw the place too early in the 
season to find the colonies." 

"Why do you suppose Catesby was killed?" asked 
Forester. "Do you think it was because he knew the 
location of that island?" 

"Quite likely. There's many a man who would do 
a murder to preserve such a secret" The trader was 
silent for a space. "You don't know the position of 
this island, do you ?" he asked abruptly. 

Forester raised his head with a jerk. "No," he 
replied hastily. "No ; I do not." 

"It's too bad," drawled the other. "It would be a 
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valuable bit of information — ^valuable, and also a little 
dangerous." 

"Yes, quite dangerous/' agreed Forester dryly. He 
yawned and slid back the door of the wheelhouse. "I 
think I'll hunt that bunk you mentioned and turn in," 
he said, and moved qS toward the companionway. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ONLY AN INCONVENIENCE. 

Forester was awakened from a profound sleep by 
the sun streaming through a porthole above his head. 
For a space he lay on his back, staring upward, won- 
dering what made his bed keep trying to dance away 
from beneath him. He sat up, and found himself 
on an upper bunk in a narrow, low-ceilinged compart- 
ment that pitched and rocked in a most disconcerting 
fashion. As he gazed vacantly about him the events 
of the previous evening came back, and all at once he 
remembered where he was. 

He slid to the floor, found his clothes, and started 
to dress. As he picked up his shrunken garments he 
noticed that the lower bunk was occupied. He moved 
back across the cabin, looked down at the blanketed 
figure in the bunk, and recognized Ladd. The trader 
was asleep, with his face to the bulkhead, and appar- 
ently did not know that he was the object of an inter- 
ested scrutiny. 

It occurred to Forester that here was an oppor- 
tunity worth attention. A quick blow on the back of 
the head, a flying leap upon the bunk — he might easily 
overpower the man. He considered the idea seriously 
for a moment, but in the end decided not to act too 
hastily. Even if he got the better of the trader, there 
still remained Miss Ladd and the Aleut seaman ; also. 
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as he reminded himself, he knew nothing about navi- 
gation or the operation of a gasoline engine. They 
probably were far out from shore by this time, and 
he did not see how he and Elise could profit by gaining 
control of a vessel which they were unable to manage. 

As he debated his course, Ladd stirred beneath the 
blankets, sat up, and looked around with eyes that 
were suspiciously wakeful and clear. "Well, how're 
you feeling this morning ?" asked the trader. 

Forester straightened with a guilty start. "First 
rate,'' he replied. "Much better than I had reason to 
expect." 

"We had a funeral during the night — Maljiska and 
I,*' remarked Ladd casually. "I read the service, and 
the Aleut attended to the rest. Your friend Catesby. 
I thought it better not to wait. Burial at sea, you 
know." 

"I understand," said Forester softly. "He — I think 
he would have preferred it that way." 

"Yes ; any of us — any sailor would," observed Ladd, 
glancing out of the cabin port. He changed the subject 
abruptly. "Do you think you're qualified for your 
new job?" 

"What is it?" 

"Humph!" grunted the trader. "You're not quali- 
fied. Well, go up and tell my sister to teach you how 
to take your go at the wheel. And there'll be other 
jobs — ^many others. We'll make something of you if 
you live." 

Forester propped himself against a bulkhead locker, 
pulled on his stiff shoes, and started to fasten the 
laces. "Say!" he exclaimed suddenly. "I was in a 
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stocking foot when I came below last night I threw 
one of my boots at the man who shot Catesby. I hit 
him, too, and I wouldn't be surprised if I left some 
sort of mark about his person." 

"Well, that's a satisfaction," said Ladd carelessly. 
"I found your boot in the scuppers this morning, and 
brought it down with me." 

"Much obliged," remarked the younger man, with 
a sidewise glance at his cabin mate. 

"Don't mention it." Ladd pulled the blanket about 
him and stretched out again in the bunk. "Tell my 
sister that I'm going to take a cat nap, but will be up 
there shortly. 

Forester finished lacing his boots, left the cabin, 
and found his way to the declt He paused by the taff- 
rail to gulp in the fresh morning breeze and to in- 
spect the horizon. He looked about him in all direc- 
tions, and perceived that they had lost touch with 
land. There was not a speck of flotsam in sight on 
the endless expanse of water, nor even a gull to break 
the monotony of the blue, cloudless sky. The Laddie- 
buck was driving steadily northward, lifting her nose 
buoyantly to the quartering waves and dropping a 
rippling path of sunlight behind her. Forester lingered 
by the rail for a while, and then, moved more by 
curiosity than any desire to obey Ladd's wishes, went 
forward to report himself to the sister. 

The woman was in the wheelhouse, and he entered 
the tiny coop without asking permission and an- 
nounced himself with a flippancy that he regretted the 
instant she turned to look at him. There was a quiet, 
observant keenness in her large, dark eyes, a sober, 
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man-toman quality of directness in her glance, that 
proved rather discomposing. 

She was young — scarcely older than Elise^ but there 
was a difference. Elise was small and blond, piquant 
of face, and at times somewhat pettish of manner. 
This woman physically was no larger than the more 
delicately nurtured girl from the Southland, but there 
was a muscular grace in her full, lithe figure, a self- 
sufficiency in poise and bearing that made her seem 
taller and much more mature. 

Her features were regular, exquisitely fashioned; 
but about her face lingered a wistful sadness, reflect- 
ing perhaps the lonesomeness of the murky seas — a 
sadness that was not quite relieved by the humor of 
her upcurving lips. She wore a short whipcord skirt, 
a faded maroon sweater that stretched too tightly 
across the shoulders, and was without a hat. Her 
abundant black hair was pushed back carelessly from 
her sun-tanned forehead. 

As she regarded Forester she smiled a slow, melan- 
choly smile, giving him a glimpse of her white teeth. 
"You seem to have recovered from last night," she 
remarked. 

"Fm all right, thank you,*' he said. "How's my— • 
how's Elise?" 

''She was awake a while ago, and said she wanted 
her breakfast. She's come around in great shape. 
You needn't worry about her." 

"What did she have to say about our being on this 
boat?" 

"Nothing much, except that she wanted to be put 
back on shore. She wondered what had happened to 
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you, and also was curious about where we were go- 
ing.* 

"Well, where are we going?" he asked. 

"I don't know. Up among the islands somewhere 
to trade." The girl gripped the wheel tightly with her 
brown hands, jockeying the Laddiebuck along the 
flank of a white-crested roller. "My brother gave me 
our course, but didn't mention our destination." 

"He told me to learn from you how to steer. I'm 
pretty much of a lubber just now, but " 

Forester brdke off abruptly and turned at the sound 
of a voice calling him by name. Through the star- 
board window he saw Elise making her way forward 
along the rail. She was supporting herself with one 
hand, and seemed to have difficulty with her footing 
on the unsteady deck. 

He left the wheelhouse and hastened to her side. 
"Elise !" he exclaimed. "It's good to see you. Are 
you all right?" 

She looked about her with a puzzled expression. 
"What are we doing on this funny little boat?" she 
asked. "Why don't they take us back to shore ?" 

"You'll have to ask Ladd about that, I'm afraid," 
he said. "So far as I can make out we've been kid- 
naped." 

"Kidnaped!" She stared at him with fear-stricken 
eyes. "I don't understand. What is it all about? 
What happened last night?" 

He told her as much of the evening^s events as he 
thought she ought to know; of their rescue from the 
water, of Catesby's death, and of their being held 
aboard the Laddiebuck when she pulled out from the 
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harbor. But he refrained from mentioning the ap- 
pearance of Bos'n Grail's double, nor did he refer to 
the suspicious conduct of Ladd in fleeing from the 
government cutter. 

"We're what you might caU prisoners, but I don't 
think you need feel apprehensive," he ended, in an 
attempt at reassurance. "We may waste a few days 
or weeks of our young lives, but that's only an incon- 
venience. Some time we'll wind up in some port from 
which we can make our way safely home." 

Elise was not so easily composed, however. "I 
won't go with these people on their silly old boat!" 
she cried hysterically. "Who is this man, anyhow? 
What right has he got to keep us here?" 
None whatever," he said. 

Then go tell him to take us back immediately. It's 
outrageous! I'll tell him myself if you don't!" 

Even as she spoke the trader emerged from the deck 
house. Elise saw him sauntering up the deck, guessed 
his identity, and advanced angrily to meet him. 
"What do you mean by carryin us off this way?" she 
asked shrilly. "If you don't go back at once we'll 
make it mighty hot for you when you do get back." 

Ladd scrutinized the girl tolerantly, placed his hands 
on his hips, and bowed with elaborate politeness. "I'm 
glad to know you're feeling so well this morning," 
he said, "but I expected it. A night's sleep is a won- 
derful thing." 

He turned to Forester. "And while we have ladies 
with us we might scrub up the decks a bit. Go down 
and borrow a swab and bucket from Maljiska and see 
how nice you can make us look." 






CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNEQUAL CONTEST. 

Forester had the good sense to see that he could not 
help matters by sulking. He nodded cheerfully, but 
lingered within earshot as the trader again spoke to 
Elise. "There are so few of us aboard this boat that 
we all must make ourselves useful," he heard him say. 
"A little work now and then helps one break the 
monotony of a long sea voyage. So I wish you'd 
please go down to the galley and rustle up some bacon 
and coffee for our breakfast." 

"What?" exclaimed the girl, as if she were not 
quite able to believe her ears. 

"I said I wish you'd get our breakfast," Ladd re- 
peated. 

She stared at him in unfeigned amazement. "Why 
— why," she gasped in an outraged voice, "you — ^you 
— what do you think I am, a servant?" She laughed 
scornfully. "Get your own breakfast!" 

"No." 

"You'll get it if you expect any. I've never cooked 
anything for anybody, and I'm not going to begin 
now. Huh! The idea!" 

Ladd glanced at Forester. "She doesn't cook? Is 
that true ?" 

"Yes ; it's true. And if she doesn't choose to learn 
she doesn't have to." 
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"I should say not 1" agreed the trader. *'Gosh, what 
a narrow escape 1" He made an odd little grimace, 
and shook his head. "Well, I'll do the cooking, and 
your friend here can come with me and skin the 
spuds.*' 

"See here, Ladd,*' exploded Forester. "We haven't 
signed any ship's articles or anything of that sort. 
We're passengers, and most unwilling ones. So far 
as I'm concerned I'll work for you. I'm glad to have 
some way of killing time. But Miss Webster evi- 
dently does not feel the same way about it. And if 
she doesn't wish to peel potatoes she doesn't have to." 

"No?"saidLadd. 

"No." 

"You stand as her champion, I suppose? 

"Certainly," 

"Oh!" said the trader in a tone of evident relief.: 

"In that case ^" He advanced without heat or 

haste, swung his huge fist to the point of the younger 
man's jaw, and knocked him sprawling to the deck. 
"Ifs the way we have at old Harvard," he htunmed 
softly to himself. 

The attack had come unexpectedly, before Forester 
had a chance to sidestep or guard himself. He was 
on his feet again in an instant, with blazing eyes and 
grim, set features. Elise screamed hysterically and 
blundered into his way. He thrust her aside and went 
at the trader like a fury. A full-armed blow reached 
the other's cheek and left its mark, but Ladd countered 
and sent him reeling back against the deck house. 
He regained his balance, brushed his hand over his 
eyes, and came back again. 
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Ladd outweighed his opponent by a full fifty 
pounds. He was an agile, long-limbed man with the 
bulging muscles of a pugilist, and presumably was a 
hardened graduate from the schools of the sea. For- 
ester knew he was hopelessly outclassed, but he stood 
up with a will and closed in to give such account of 
himself as he could. He struck out savagely for the 
diaphragm, fighting at close quarters and seeking a 
vulnerable spot. Two of his blows went home, but 
before he could experiment with a third Ladd's fist 
crashed squarely into his face, and he went down in 
a heap against the weather rail. 

Forester dragged himself to his feet, lodked around 
dizzily from a rapidly closing eye, and staggered for- 
ward once more. This time the trader stepped out to 
meet him, and landed with sledge-hammer force un- 
derneath his chin. A deep, quivering sigh escaped from 
his lips ; he stumbled backward, half turned in a failing 
effort to grasp the rail ; then his legs caved under him, 
and he toppled heavily to the deck. 

Out of darkness and from a seemingly great dis- 
tance Forester heard a voice: "Well, how about the 
potatoes ? Does she peel them ?" 

"No!'' he said, "Nof* He clutched the rail, and 
started to get up again, but this time Elise interfered. 

"Don't !" she sobbed. "Don't try again. I— I'll peel 

the potatoes. I'll do anything, only " She broke 

down in a storm of tears. "What have I done to de- 
serve such treatment? Why — why did I ever leave 
home?" 

Ladd reached down, caught the hand of his late 
antagonist, and pulled him up from the deck, "Sea 
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law," he said in a friendly tone. "We have a mis- 
understanding. I say I'm right, you disagree, we 
argue, and presently you come around to my way of 
thinking. AH is settled in a moment, and no judge or 
jury necessary. How about it?" 

Forester wriggled his shoulders to make certain that 
he was intact, and grinned without a trace of malice. 
"I should say," he remarked, "that you have estab- 
lished your case." 

The trader clapped him approvingly upon the shoul- 
der. "Good man!" he said. "You were willing to 
fight for having things your way, and have brains. 
Go down to the engine room and douse your head 
with cold water. You'll feel better." 

He turned smilingly to Elise. "Come on, Miss 
Webster, and we'll get after those potatoes." 

She nodded, without a word, and followed him to 
the galley, and here Forester found them a few min- 
utes later when he passed through on his way back to 
the deck. 

The cook's galley of the Laddiehuck was a tri- 
angular compartment, about the size of an ordinary 
clothes closet, occupying the starboard side off the 
narrow passage between the engine room and the 
cabin saloon. There was room scarcely for the ac- 
tivities of one full-grown cook, but Ladd possessed a 
sailor's knack of making his large bulk fit into 
cramped quarters, and was banging pans and pots 
with a magnificent disregard for the lack of elbow 
space. Elise sat crouched in a corner with a bucketful 
of potatoes and a pairing knife, her smoldering, tear- 
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stained eyes fixed resentfully upon the trader's unwit- 
ting back. 

Forester paused and took in the scene with a bat- 
tered smile. "How're the potatoes coming?" he in- 
quired. 

He was still a bit groggy from the effects of Ladd's 
finishing blow, and perhaps did not realize the inoppor- 
tuneness of his remark. The account of Elise's in- 
juries came to a head in a flash. She dashed the 
bucket to the floor, sprang to her feet, and her luck- 
less fiance received the full accumulation of her wrath. 

"A lot you've got to say about potatoes!" she 
stormed. "A lot you've got to say about anything I 
They make a scullion of me, and you're not big 
enough to do anything about it What do you think 
this man — ^this brute here — ^thinks of me, going around 
with such a protector? You can't fight; you can't 

swim; you can't Why, I'd have drowned last 

night if I'd depended on you. I was saved by a girl. 
You were there, and a girl saved me. And you come 
around talking about potatoes !" 

Ladd faced about at the first outburst, and winked 
surreptitiously, but Forester did not see. He gazed at 
the girl in blank, open-mouthed astonishment. "Why 

— why," he began chokingly, "I " His lips closed, 

and he turned suddenly on his heel and stalked off up 
the passageway. 



CHAPTER XV. 

INTO THE ICY SEA. 

With a feeling that he had been very much wronged. 
Forester went on deck angered and hurt He did not 
understand, or at least pretended not to understand, 
that when some women are suffering from an attack 
of outraged sensibilities they are apt to seek relief in 
unreasoning violence; that they are governed by 
nerves, not by heart or mind, and are liable to say 
things that they do not mean at all. Unfortunately 
he was determined to believe that Elise had meant 
exactly what she told him, and he started up along 
the deck with bowed head and bitter thoughts, not 
caring where he went so long as he escaped the pres- 
ence of the girl who had wounded him. 

As he neared the bow he happened to raise his 
brooding glance, and saw that Miss Ladd was still 
at the wheel. She noticed his approach, and beckoned, 
and after an instant's hesitation he turned and stepped 
into the wheelhouse beside her. 

"When do you want to begin your lessons in steer- 
ing?" she asked. 

"Why, now — any time — whenever you say," he an- 
swered, scarcely heeding her question. 

Her dark eyes searched his face curiously. "What's 
the matter ?" she inquired after a pause. 

"Nothing, only—" 
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As he returned her quizzical glance he felt an un- 
accountable desire to unburden his troubles, and was 
forced to put a sudden check on his tongue to keep 
from blurting out the story of his differences with 
Elise. "I was trying to decide what a man ought to 
think of himself when he fails to make good in a 
pinch." 

Tails in what way?" 

^By being called upon to save some one from 
drowning, perhaps, and falling down on the job, or 
by getting licked in a fight. Or — well, just not mak- 
ing good, you know. I was wondering how people 
ought to feel toward such a chap." 

"People in general?" She pursed her lips reflec- 
tively. "I'm afraid I couldn't answer. But if you 
were asking the opinion of some particular per- 
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son " 



"Well?" he urged. 

"I should say the man was hardly worth wasting 
an opinion on." 

Forester's shoulders stiffened, and he caught his 
breath sharply. "Thank you," he said in a dry voice. 
"I understand." He turned to go, but she instantly 
halted him. 

"Wait!" she said. "I hadn't finished. I was go- 
ing to ask if the man really tried to do the things that 
were expected of him." 

"Oh, he tried all right. But that doesn't appear to 
be the point." 

"There isn't a man on the coast," she remarked with 
seeming irrelevancy, "who can stand up with his fists 
against Joe Ladd." 
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"Oh, you saw what happened, then; you were 
watching that." He shook his head ruefully. "I was 
hoping you hadn't seen." 

"Why?" 

"It isn't so gratifying to have spectators around 
when you're getting yourself beautifully licked." 

Miss Ladd regarded him with flattering intentness. 
"But you did your best, didn't you? I don't need to 
ask, though, because I saw you. And, after all, that's 
what counts really." 

"That helps a little," he said. 

"Does it?" She gave her attention to the wheel 
for a moment, and then faced him again. "It's easy 
to see you don't belong to this North country," she 
pursued reflectively, "and of course your standards of 
efiiciency are not the same as ours. Where you prob- 
ably come from men are not often called on in person 
to meet desperate emergencies. They have policemen 
and fire departments and paid life-savers and courts 
of law, and they find it much too easy to depend on 
the other fellow in times of trouble." 

"I see," he returned uncomfortably. "I'm as good 
as the next man at home, but in this country I don't 
cut much of a figure." 

"Do you think you do?" 

"No." 

She smiled her rare smile, and her glance lingered 
frankly upon his face. "And you expect to live on 
these seas for quite a while — at least until you can 
get away from this boat. In the meantime you might 
be called to meet almost any sort of crisis. Things 
happen with great suddenness in these waters." 
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Forester was silent for a space, gazing out across 
the tossing, sunlit waves. Then his eyes met hers; and 
he nodded with understanding. "I think I'd better 
begin," he said, "by learning to steer this boat. And 
thank you very much." 

So he entered upon his first lesson under Miss 
Ladd's expert tutelage. She instructed him in the use 
of the binnacle, showed him how to hold a course on 
an imaginary fixed point, and allowed him to take the 
wheel so that he might discover for himself how dif- 
ficult it is to keep a small vessel true to her line against 
the buffetings of head seas. He remained at her 
side, a tractable and appreciative pupil, until they re- 
ceived their call to breakfast, and then, as she could 
not leave her post, he carried bacon and coffee and 
crisply fried potatoes to her before looking out for 
his own seaworthy appetite. 

Elise had eaten before the others, and had shut her- 
self alone in the woman's cabin, as Ladd remarked, 
to steel her fortitude against the impending trials of 
dishwashing. So he and Forester breakfasted alone 
in the main cabin, sitting at a small, rail-guarded table 
that folded up against the deck beams when not in 
use. 

The trader utilized the occasion to explain some- 
thing of the boat's routine to his new hand. "There 
being so few of us," he said, "each has to stand long 
watches in the course of the day's work. Ruth and 
Maljiska and I spell each other at the wheel and 
engine, and you'll be expected to stand your trick at 
the helm when you get the hang of things. We all 
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ibf us snatch what sleep we can during the off hours 
of the day or night" 

*'When do I get my instructions in running the en- 
gine?" Forester asked, 

Ladd regarded him shrewdly, and shook his head. 
"We let you out there," he replied. "You might take 
it in your head one of these days to do me up and run 
the boat to suit yourself, and in such case I'd be as 
well satisfied if you weren't too familiar with the en- 
gine." 

He pushed back his plate and got up from the table. 
I'm going aft to relieve Maljiska. And if I were 
you I'd put something on that eye of yours; You'll 
find a bottle of liniment in the medicine locker at the 
foot of my bunk." 

Forester went forward to the trader's cabin, tread- 
ing lightly in the narrow passageway to avoid disturb- 
ing Elise in the sleeping compartment opposite. He 
shut the door behind him, found the bottle Ladd had 
spoken of, and proceeded to bathe his swollen fea- 
tures. 

When he had finished he sat down on the bunk and 
idly inspected Ladd's quarters. The trader had a 
quantity of sea clothing scattered about the cabin or 
hanging in view on the bulkhead hooks — sea boots, 
sweaters, Mackinaws, slickers, sou'westers, sheep 
jackets — ^the usual Bering wardrobe. 

Among the other garments Forester noticed a faded 
jersey bathing suit. He was turning away indiffer- 
ently when a sudden notion struck him. He got up, 
took the swimming suit from its hook, and held it 
thoughtfully in his hand. Then, with mischief as 
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well as determination showing in his eyes, he hur- 
riedly began stripping off his clothes. 

A few minutes later Forester emerged on deck clad 
in a loose-fitting bathing suit and a long slicker coat. 
He went forward into the bows, shed the coat, and 
threw his leg over the rail. 

As he had expected. Miss Ladd saw him from the 
wheelhouse and called out sharply to stop him. 
"Wait!" she cried. "What are you going to do?" 

He waved his hand to her and grinned. "I'm fol- 
lowing your advice," he said, "pursuing my studies." 
He climbed on the rail and poised himself unsteadily, 
waiting for the vessel to roll. 

"Don't!" the girl screamed. "Are you crazy. 
Stop !" 

He gathered his feet beneath him and dived, 
springing out as far as he could from the side of the 
boat and plunging headlong into the depths of a rolling 
gray wave. 

The water was icy cold, and the numbing shock 
drove the breath out of his lungs, and for seconds 
almost paralyzed him. He kicked out underneath the 
surface to avoid the lash of the screw, summoning all 
the force of his chilled muscles, and when he came 
to the top he found himself drifting safely in the ves- 
sel's seething wake. 

He caught a glint of sunlight along the Laddiebuck's 
counter as she flirted her tail in his face, and then he 
dropped down into a hollow of the waves and for a 
moment experienced the lonesomeness of a man who 
has lost all touch with the world. But when he was 
swung up to the crest of the next breaking swell he 
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perceived that the Laddiehuck already had slackened 
speed and was turning back on her course to pick 
him up. 

He had taken it for granted that Miss Ladd would 
not leave him to drown ; nevertheless he could not help 
feeling greatly relieved by her promptness in coming 
around. He struck out confidently now, forcing his 
way against the waves with fast, long-armed strokes. 
The heavy exertions soon restored his blood circula- 
tion, and by the time the Laddiehuck bore down beside 
him his body and limbs tingled with a glow of renew 
ing warmth. 

He realized with satisfaction that he could have kept 
himself afloat many minutes longer, but decided it was 
wiser just then not to try further the patience of his 
rescuers. So he caught the rope that splashed down 
to him from the bow of the boat, and was hauled 
aboard by none too gentle hands. He clambered up 
over the rail, and found that Ladd himself held the 
other end of the line. 

"Well," growled the trader, surveying his dripping 
passenger with none too friendly eyes, "what in the 
name of blazes were you trying to do ?'* 

"Fm improving my education," said Forester, his 
teeth beginning to chatter in the nipping wind. "I'm 
teaching myself to swim.*' 

"Teaching yourself to what?" gasped the as- 
toimded Ladd. "Are you entirely sober? Say, what 
do you think I'm running here — a natatorium ? Well, 
I*tn not. I've got business to attend to, and I haven't 
time to waste doubling on my course to watch people 
swim. Get me ?" 
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"Certainly," was the cheerful reply. 

"All right. And while you feel so healthy you 
might attend to that little job of deck scrubbing we 
spoke of/* 

Forester got his clothing and retired to the warm 
engine compartment. He dressed himself, htmg the 
bathing suit to dry near the engine, and then found 
a bucket and swab and set about the performance of 
his neglected duties on deck. During the morning 
he kept himself reasonably busy with pail and mop, 
and for the greater part of the afternoon the trader 
employed his help in restowing oil barrels and other 
stores that had been taken aboard at Dutch Harbor. 

He did not see Elise again during the day, but cer- 
tain sounds emanating at times from the galley led 
him to suspect that she was being initiated into the 
homely business of pan scrubbing. She appeared later 
at the supper table in a surprisingly agreeable mood, 
having reconciled her changeable spirits evidently, and 
decided to make the best of her troubles. 

No reference was made to her exhibition of the 
morning, and it was not improbable that in her thought- 
less way she had forgotten all about it. She chatted 
through the meal with her usual vivacity, and she and 
Forester outwardly were on the friendliest sort of 
terms when they parted for the night. 

Forester awakened next morning with the dawning 
of another bright and cloudless day. His cabin mate 
was snoring in the lower bunk, and he slid cautiously 
from his blankets, dressed quietly, and stole away 
without disturbing the sleeper. When he reached the 
deck he paused for a moment in the lee of the wheel- 
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house to look about him. They were alone on the sea, 
jogging along comfortably on a northwest course, with 
no land in sight. 

He noted with satisfaction that the cold wind had 
died during the night and the waves were not running 
as high as on the previous day. Also, when he went 
a few paces forward, he saw that Miss Ladd was 
standing the early trick at the wheel. He watched 
her for a moment without disclosing his presence, 
and then, smiling grimly to himself, he moved aft 
and scrambled down the engine-room hatchway. 

Maljiska was dozing over the engine, and scarcely 
looked up at the entrance of his morning visitor. He 
offered no objection when Forester took Ladd's bath- 
ing suit from the drying line, and did not seem sur- 
prised or even interested when his guest sat down on 
the engineer's bunk and started to undress. 

"Been on the job all night ?'* Forester asked po- 
litely. 

The Aleut did not reply, either failing to under- 
stand or else deeming it an unpropitious moment to 
begin a conversation. 

Forester donned the bathing suit in silence, climbed 
back to the deck, and hurried forward into the bow. 

As he passed the wheelhouse Miss Ladd caught 
sight of him. She dropped the window angrily, and 
leaned over the sill. "Don't do that again I" she com- 
manded. 

"Good morning!" he said, smiling up at her cheer- 
fully. "Why not?" 

"You heard what my brother said yesterday. He 
has no time to waste on f oolishness.'* 
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"I have nothing to do with your brother," he re- 
turned. "Besides, I'm following your advice/' He 
became serious for an instant. "You told me I didn't 
amount to much, and you were right. I've seen a 
light since then. And I've gone into training." 

"Just a minute," she said, as he started across the 
deck. "My brother said that if you jumped overboard 
again to let you stay there." 

"You won't, though," he rejoined. 

"Won't I?" 

"No." He climbed to the rail and measured the 
distance to the water. 

"Don't!" she cried fiercely. "Wait! If you leave 
this boat I swear I'll let you drown." 

"I don't believe you," he called, and dived into tjie 
sea. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

As on the other occasion, the girl yawed the vessel 
sharply to throw the swimmer away from the thrash- 
ing propeller, but as soon as she assured herself that 
he had drifted astern unharmed she swung back in 
her course and continued to run ahead. When For- 
ester came to the surface he heard the steady beat of 
the engines and saw the boat drawing away from him 
at undiminished speed. He dashed the salt spray from 
his eyes and looked again. There was no one about 
the deck to see him. Only Miss Ladd knew his plight, 
and she remained in the wheelhouse, holding her line 
dead on the compass, and apparently had not bestowed 
so much as a glance in his direction. 

All at once a great fear came over him, and he felt 
a wild desire to call out for help, but he smothered 
the cry before it reached his lips. If she really in- 
tended to leave him, no appeal of his would bring 
her back; if she intended to come back she would do 
so of her own will, and he did not care to have her 
think that his resolution had failed him so quickly. 
He set his lips, and started to swim silently in the wake 
of the boat 

Forester's efforts were favored by the absence of 
wind and the comparative calmness of the sea. The 
water even did not seem so severely cold as on the day 
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before, and after the first chill of immersion he feltj 
but little physical discomfort. He breasted the waves] 
with quiet, unhurried strokes, making slow progress, 
but content to hold himself up with a minimum expen- 
diture of strength. He kept himself as low as piossi- 
ble in the water, lifting his head only to breathe or 
to cast an occasional glance after the dwindling hull 
of the Laddiebuck. 

Minutes passed, and the vessel still held to her origi- 
nal course. The gap between the boat and the swimmer 
had widened alarmingly. He was beyond shouting 
distance now, and there was no indication that Miss 
Ladd meant to turn back. Time and space began to 
magnify in his troubled mind, and it seemed as if he 
had been in the water for hours and that the boat had 
traveled miles beyond his reach. He grew suddenly 
conscious of the abyss beneath him, and at the same 
moment there came a realization that he was becoming 
a little tired. 

His impulse was to strike out with frantic energy 
in a crazy attempt to overtake the vessel, but saner 
thought stayed him. Instead of exhausting his 
strength in futile struggles, he forced himself to turn 
on his back, and remained quiet for a while, buoying 
up his weight with the slightest movement of his 
hands. 

For a time he floated with relaxed muscles, his body 
lifting and falling with the gentle surge of the waves. 
When he felt he was somewhat rested he turned over 
on his breast and began to swim again. As he re- 
sumed his stroke he stared off anxiously across the 
dimpling surface of water. He caught his breath with 
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a gasp. The Laddiebuck no longer presented her nar- 
row stern to him, but showed instead her broadside 
silhouetted against the blue horizon. It appeared very 
much as if she were coming about. 

He rubbed his eyes excitedly and looked again. A 
cry of joy broke from his lips, and he started ahead 
with faster strokes. The vessel had turned on a wide 
curve and was coming back at topmost speed, with 
the white foam breaking over her cutwater. 

He felt a sudden exultation as he watched the on- 
coming boat. The girl was not going to desert him, 
after all. She was returning to him, and he found a 
thrilling satisfaction in the knowledge that he had 
beaten her. A new accession of strength seemed to 
come in a moment, and the intervening distance did 
not appear nearly so great as he swam on confidently 
to meet her. 

Ruth Ladd was not long in bringing the boat back, 
and as soon as she was near enough she rang down the 
engine, abandoned the wheel, and went forward into 
the bow. The Laddiebuck moved on slowly under her 
own momentum, and Forester struck out to meet her. 
As she glided past, the girl tossed a line over the port 
rail. He caught the bight of the line, braced his feet 
against the hull, and scrambled aboard. 

He had expected her to be very angry, and was 
prepared to take his scolding with becoming meek- 
ness. But she said nothing, apparently could find no 
words of reproach. There was less color in her face 
than usual, and she was breathing quickly, as if she 
herself were the one who had been in the water. 

"Thank you for coming," he said slowly. 
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"How did you know I'd come?" she asked with a 
peculiar note in her voice. "What right had you to 
take such a chance ?" 

"It was no chance/' he replied. "I was gambling 
on a certainty/' 

His assured manner seemed to awaken her resent- 
ment. "Don't you do such a thing again !" she flashed 
back at him. "Understand me ? Don't you dare.'* 

"But I shall," he returned coolly. "I'm going swim- 
ming again to-morrow — every day. I have no fear 
now that you won't pick me up." 

She did not contradict him this time, but seemed a 
bit nonplused for a moment. "My brother will stop 
you if I can't," she said with some uncertainty. "I'll 
tell him." 

"No, you won't." 

"You think I won't?" 

"You know as well as I know that this thing is just 
between you and me." He shook his head gravely. 
"You'll not say anything to your brotherp" 

The girl looked at him searchingly, with a question- 
ing, half -startled expression in the somber depths of 
her eyes. A delicate flush mounted to her temples, 
and she averted her face. "You'd better go below 
and change," she said abruptly, "before my brother 
wakens and finds you in a wet bathing suit." 

So matters were allowed to stand, and Forester 
knew that he had won the right to act as he pleased 
so long as he dealt only with the girl. Ladd continued 
to boss him as before, but Ladd could not be about 
the deck all of the day and night, and Forester was 
vouchsafed his hours of independence. 
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Each morning while the trader was sleeping below 
and Miss Ladd was standing her solitary trick at the 
wheel, he took his daily swim. She let him have his 
way without further protest, and eventually seemed to 
derive a sort of amusement from the sport herself. 
As his muscles hardened and he grew more at home 
in the water she made him wait longer and longer 
before she would pick him up, and by the end of a 
week he was able to swim along after the Laddiebuck 
for a couple of miles or more before his endurance 
began to fail him. 

Neither Ladd nor Elise knew anything of these 
aquatic recreations. By the time they appeared on the 
deck in the mornings he was dry of hair and innocent 
of eye, fully clad and soberly at work about the boat. 
He would have told Elise what he was doing, but he 
found something in her manner that checked his con- 
fidences. He did not know just what it was that had 
entered into their relations, but he could see that there 
was a difference. It was not that she was actually un- 
friendly, for she still greeted him with a smile and a 
pleasant word when she saw him. But she did not 
seek his company, and really gave the impression that 
she had discovered Ladd to be a much more entertain- 
ing companion. 

She was with the trader a great deal of the time, 
in wheelhouse or engine room or about the deck, lis- 
tening with round eyes to his lurid tales of the Bering 
Sea or laughing gayly at the humorous twists of his 
conversation. It was as if she had acquired a deep 
respect for the first man who ever made her work. 
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and, instead' of mistrusting him, had decided to make 
friends, to place herself under his abler protection. 

So it seemed to Forester, at any rate. He felt a bit 
hurt when she let him see how little she needed him, 
but he managed to bear up nevertheless. Indeed he 
found little chance for moping. The trader kept him 
busy most of the time, and such idle moments as he 
had left he spent with Ruth Ladd stud3Hlng naviga- 
tion. He learned to steer, to heave the lead, to take 
an observation, to know the sea. And while the boat 
cruised northward into colder and remoter waters, he 
went swimming every day. 

He had an odd experience one foggy morning soon 
after he had dived from the boat. He was loafing 
along a couple of hundred yards behind the Laddie^ 
buck, while the girl ran slowly to enable him to keep 
up. Suddenly he heard a swish in the water behind 
him, and turned with a start to see a pair of soft, 
brown, almost human eyes gazing at him solemnly 
across the top of a neighboring wavelet. A Bering 
seal had come to the surface to look at him, evidently 
to marvel at the strange creature who had ventured 
into its sea. 

For a full minute the two stared at each other, the 
man treading water and the seal resting motionless 
on its flippers, like a person sitting erect at a table. 
"Come on, old fellow," said Forester at length. He 
snapped his fingers and whistled, as if he were calling 
to a friendly dog. 

The seal reared its graceful neck above the surface, 
answered with a shrill, bleating bark, and vanished. 
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And not so much as a ripple was left behind to show 
where it had gone. 

Forester told Miss Ladd of his adventure when he 
talked with her later in the morning. 

"It is on its way home," she said; "going back to 
its own particular rookery. The beaches will be alive 
with them in another week or so." 

"How long do you suppose it has been wandering ?*' 
he asked her. 

"Five months; perhaps six. They break up house- 
keeping in the early fall, and from then until spring 
they are vagabonds of the sea. No one really knows 
where they go. Down into the southern Pacific, I 
guess. Sleeping on the swells, catching fish as they 
swim, and in all that time never setting a flipper on 
shore.*' 

"And they come back to the same place each 
spring?" 

"Always. They never forget their own beach — 
the place where they were bom. And when the feel- 
ing comes, no matter where they happen to be, they 
turn and swim back home. They are luckier than 
some people." 

"Yes?" he remarked, giving her a quizzical, side- 
wise glance. 

Her face was turned to the southeast, toward the 
fog-blurred disk of the morning sun. "Some people 
have no home to go to," she said softly, as if she 
were talking to herself. "They live Hke gypsies on 
a roving little boat, and for them no one spot on earth 
means more thian any other. They may have a com- 
mon longing with the seals — to go back to their own 
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beach, to know their own kind again — but somehow 
the spring never comes." 

"How long have you been up here?" Forester asked 
after a lengthy silence. 

"For years. Since I was a very small girl. My 
brother brought me with him when he came north 
from San Francisco. We've never been back, 

and '* She stopped abruptly, her cheeks coloring 

with a sort of embarrassment. "I don't know why 
I'm talking so foolishly," she said. "Something came 
over me for a minute. It's the sea and the fog and 
the season, I expect I always hate to be traveling 
so far north at the time when spring ought to be arriv- 
ing." 

He perceived how anxious she was to change the 
subject, and was considerate enough to help her. 
"How far north are we now ?" he asked. 

"We passed the Pribilofs several days ago, and 
it looks as though we're heading for Siberia." 

"Don't you know where we're going?" 

"I thought for a while that my brother expected to 
trade up around St. Lawrence Island, but we don't 
seem to be traveling that direction now." 

"Are there any islands in the direction weVe cruis- 
ing-— any natives who might make trading profitable ?" 

"None that I know of." She ended the conversa- 
tion by giving him the wheel and turning to leave the 
wheelhouse. "Take her for a while," she said, "and 
I'll go below and get breakfast started." 

Forester was disquieted by his talk with the girl. 
He had supposed that Ladd was bound for some out- 
of-the-way island to sell a cargo of goods to the In- 
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diansF— to dispose of illicit whisky, perhaps. But if 
there were no islands and no natives, the voyage must 
have another and possibly an even more sordid object. 

Ladd was a secretive individual, and it was not 
likely that he would divulge the purpose of the trip 
until it suited him to do so. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, there was at least a chance of gaining an inkling 
of the Laddiebuck's probable destination. Forester 
resolved to have a look at the trader's charts. 

There was a folding desk built into the bulkhead 
of Ladd's cabin, and presumably it was here he kept 
such notes and maps that he found necessary in the 
navigation of the vessel. Forester watched his oppor- 
tunity, and when Ladd was standing at the wheel 
that afternoon he went below and tried the desk. 
It was locked. But a case knife, borrowed from the 
galley, helped him to solve the problem. He broke 
the fastening without difficulty, and a moment later 
was rummaging among the trader's private effects. 

In a top drawer he found a couple of mariner's 
charts. They Were without notations or tracings of 
any sort, however, and so far as he could discover 
they gave no clew as to the intent of the present voy- 
age. He next went through a row of pigeonholes and 
drew forth several bundles of folded papers. But 
these proved to be nothing more than a collection of 
ancient manifests and invoices, and receipted bills for 
repairs and gasoline. 

He discarded the papers after a cursory inspection 
and opened a second drawer. Here he foimd a heavy 
bag of buckskin, which clinked in his hand and which 
he supposed to contain gold pieces. He weighed 
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the bag tentatively, and then returned it to the drawer 
and burrowed further. 

At the bottom of a deep compartment he came at 
length upon a bulky, canvas-bound book which looked 
as if it might be a sailor's log. He drew it out, turned 
back the cover, and bent forward to examine its yel- 
low, crackling leaves. His glance wandered across 
the first page, along the lines of faded script. The 
word "Anadir"' caught his eye. His hands gripped 
the desk tightly, and he stumbled to his feet with a 
smothered exclamation. What was this book ? Could 
it be possible that this was the log of the Anadir — ^the 
coveted volume that had cost Skipper Catesby his life?, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AN OPEN BREACH . 

A moment's examination convinced Forester that 
the book was the log of the Anadir, and his first 
thought was to hide the evidence of his intrusion. He 
locked the door behind him and proceeded to set the 
desk to rights. The log was returned to the recess 
where he had found it, and the charts and papers went 
back to their respective pgieonholes and drawers. He 
fixed the broken lock as well as he could, and closed 
and fastened the desk. Then he sat down to medi- 
tate. 

The discovery of the log confirmed a suspicion that 
had grown in his mind since the evening of their flight 
from Dutch Harbor. He stared darkly at the paneled 
bulkhead and reviewed the events of the night — the 
attack on the dock, the loss of the Anadir's log, the 
murder of Catesby on the deck of the Laddiebuck, and 
his own encounter with the trader a few seconds after 
the finishing shot was fired. 

He recalled Ladd's subsequent speech about the 
value of the log; how many a man would do murder 
to inherit the secret of the lost seal colony and to 
silence the one who shared the information. In the 
light of his present discovery this remark became 
grimly significant. Some one had shot Catesby to 
obtain the book. Ladd was aboard the vessel when 
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the skipper was killed. And now he had possession 
of the book. So logic pointed its inevitable conclusion. 
Ladd himself was the murderer. 

With such definite knowledge as Forester already 
had, it was not difficult to reconstruct the story of the 
crime. Ladd, among others, had heard Catesby's 
boastful account of Tyohok's island, and had resolved 
to get his hands on the log. When Moosh, the whaler, 
had tried to anticipate him, he interfered, allowing the 
skipper to go on his way unmolested. But Ladd fol- 
lowed at once in his own skiff, overhauled the Kitti" 
wake's dory, and shot down his victim. 

Then, when Forester and Elise fell overboard, he 
seized the book and made off down the harbor for a 
distance. When he felt that he was safe from pursuit 
he rowed cautiously back and boarded the Laddiebuck. 
The searchlight from the government cutter happened 
to fall across the vessel as he went over the rail, and 
he perceived Catesby standing on deck. It did not 
suit his plans to allow the skipper to live, and he de- 
cided to finish up his job. So he aimed his pistol 
across the low roof of the deck house, waited until the 
searchlight switched off in another direction, and fired 
his second shot. 

Later, after his brief encounter with Forester, he 
went below under a pretext of searching the boat for 
intruders. This gave him his chance to hide the stolen 
log in his desk. Then, as perfectly natural in the 
circumstances, he hoisted anchor and fled from the 
Unalga. 

The essentials of the tragedy were clear enough in 
Forester's mind. There remained only to explain the 
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presence of the other man or men aboard the Laddie'% 
buck. Two possibilities offered. Either they were 
confederates of the trader's or else they were rival 
criminals who had made a desperate attempt to gain 
the book and who failed where he succeeded. But 
{Whoever the other men were, Ladd was the chief actor 
in the affair. He had the log, and beyond question 
he was the murderer. 

Having gone to such lengths to obtain the book, 
Ladd certainly would not neglect to use the informa- 
tion it contained. As Forester already knew they had 
left the Pribilofs behind and were cruising in a north- 
west direction, beyond all beaten paths of travel, the 
truth became a matter of simple deduction. Their 
destination was the mysterious island, where the trader 
hoped to find Tyohok's ancient colony of seals. 

Until now Forester had been willing to remain a 
passive member of the Laddiebwk's crew. The terms 
of his captivity had not been unpleasant, and even- 
tually he was sure that he and Elise would find their 
chance to escape. But the discovery of the log changed 
their situation materially. He had no wish to revisit 
Tyohok's lost island or to remain aboard the vessel 
longer than necessary with a proved murderer. 

It was high time, he decided, that something was 
done to thwart Ladd in his criminal enterprise. He 
considered for a moment, and the obvious course of 
action suggested itself. He had only to dissipate the 
Laddiebuck's fuel supply, and the trader would be 
forced to abandon his voyage and turn back to the 
nearest port. It was a desperate expedient, but he 
decided that the time had come to take desperate 
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chances. He had been forbidden to go near the engine, 
but luckily the ban did not extend to the hold where 
the gasoline casks were stored. Smiling rather grimly 
to himself, he got up, unlocked the door, and hastened 
from the cabin. 

Ladd was not in evidence about the deck, and pre- 
sumably was still at the wheel. Forester went aft, 
and found, as he anticipated, that the hatch was un- 
fastened. He made sure that he was not observed, 
and dropped down into the after hold, leaving the 
hatch open behind him. In the semidarkness he made 
out the rows of oil barrels which he and the trader 
had stowed away and lashed in place several days be- 
fore. He broke loose the casks one after another, 
and arranged the lashings in such a fashion as to ap- 
pear that they might have worked themselves free. 
Then he armed himself with a wooden maul, which 
he found hanging from a deck beam, and set to work. 

A few solid taps on the side of a barrel started the 
bung, and an instant later it popped out with a splash 
and allowed a gurgling stream of gasoline to pour 
forth and escape into the bilge. He attacked the next 
barrel in the same manner ; the next and the next ; and 
so continued along the row until only three full casks 
remained. These he left untouched, estimating that 
they contained only a suflScient supply to run them 
back to the Pribilofs. 

These islands were the nearest point of civilization, 
and it was certain that they would have to put in 
there to renew their supply of fuel. The government 
kept a commissioner at the Pribilofs, and Forester 
reckoned somehow on being able to communicate with 
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him. He would tell his story, md allow the far-reach- 
ing law to take its course. 

He left the hold with a feeUng of deep satisfaction, 
and climbed back to the desk. The escaping gas was 
pouring up from the hold, and he allowed the hatch 
to remain open so that the fumes might dispel them- 
selves over the stern without attracting needless at- 
tention. To assure himself that the damage was not 
repaired before the barrels had drained, he went for- 
ward to keep a wary eye on Ladd. 

As he had supposed, the trader was at the wheel, 
and Elise seemed to be standing the trick with him. 
The two appeared to be on their usual good terms, 
talking and joking with each other as they steered the 
Laddiebuck onward through the afternoon fog. For- 
ester took up his station in the waist of the vessel 
and watched them covertly, in glowering disapproval. 
He lingered about the deck for a long while, waiting 
for a chance to speak to the girl, and when at last she 
left her companion and started down from the wheel- 
house, he advanced with an angry frown to meet her. 

"It does seem to me," he said abruptly, "that you 
might be a bit more discreet in the choice of your 
friends.*' 

The girl measured him with a curious glance. "Just 
who do you mean?" she asked. 

"I mean Ladd. I've been putting this thing off for 
quite a while, but I've made up my mind now that it's 
time to warn you." 

"Oh, you have ?" she echoed, with a sudden change 
of manner. "Well, have it over with, Whait's the 
matter with Mr. Ladd?" 
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"Everything/' he returned. He perceived the ap- 
proaching storm, but rather welcomed the chance $o 
reUeve his mind. 

**Huh 1" Elise said with a sniflf. "You don't seem 
very definite about it, do you ?*' 

"Ladd's not a proper acquaintance for you or any 
other honest person. I can be that definite about it'* 

She eyed him maliciously and with the faintest hint 
of satisfaction. "You mean you're jealous?" she in- 
quired. 

Forester hastened to clear himself of the imputa- 
tion. "Jealous?" he scoffed. "Of that roughneck? 
Certainly not 1 Besides, he's old enough to be your 
father." 

"Yes; he's all that," Elise admitted. "But just the 
same he's the only amusing person aboard this vessel." 
She faced him bitterly. "You've got a huge nerve, I 
must say," she went on. "It's all your fault that we've 
been dragged off on this miserable cruise, and you 
know it is. You got me into this, and when I try to 
make the best of things, instead of moping and com- 
plaining, as I've a perfect right to do, you come for- 
ward like a Solomon in all his authority and try to 
tell me how I'm supposed to breathe. Well, I'm going 
to act just as I please. I want to tell you that if I'd 
depended on you to make me forget my troubles I 
would have gone crazy long before now." 

"I'm sorry you feel that way about it," Forester 
said. "But really you haven't shown any particular 
desire to depend on me during the last couple of 
weeks." 

"Fine chancel" she retorted ironically. "You've 
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been too busy pretending to learn navigation. Taking 
lessons from that wcxnan t" 

Forester raised his head sharply, and regarded her 
with narrowing eyes. "You don't know how unjust 
that remark is, Elise," he said, controlling himself 
with an effort. 

"How about your remarks to me?" she inquired 
frigidly. 

"I'm afraid I must stand by anything I've said," he 
answered quietly. "You can make friends with the 
right sort of people, now or at any other time, and 
you'll hear no protest from me. But so far as Ladd 
is concerned I don't like him. That's all." 

'^Because he's a better man than you, I suppose?" 

"No," he replied, goaded at last to the point of 
making a direct accusation. "Because he's a thief 
and a murderer. That's why." 

Elise did not seem much affected by his revelation, 
and from the contemptuous expression of her face it 
was evident that she did not believe him. "You'd bet- 
ter be careful how you make up things about people," 
she suggested unpleasantly. 

"I happen to know what I'm talking about," he 
insisted, "and you've got to hear me out, whether you 
like it or not." Without waiting for her to object he 
proceeded to tell her of his finding the log and his 
reasons for convicting Ladd of Catesby's death. "I 
didn't actually see him fire the shot, but just the same 
I'm morally certain of his guilt," he concluded. 

Elise shook her head stubbornly. "Mr. Ladd is^ 
not that sort of a man," she said with isingry convic- 
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tion, "and I think you've got a lot to do inventing 
that sort of trash about him." 

"You'll find out very soon that Fm right," he re- 
turned. "When that time comes you'll thank me for 
giving you a straight tip." 

"In the meanwhile I'm forbidden to associate with 
him. That's your idea, isn't it? Because we're en- 
gaged you think you've got a right to boss me." Elise 
laughed a short, grating laugh. "Well, that's easily 
settled." She raised her hand, and with an indignant 
movement slipped a solitaire ring from her slim finger. 
She regarded it with a grimace of distaste, and sud- 
denly thrust it into Forester's hand. "There!" she 
exclaimed acidly. "That's off for good." 

The abruptness of her action left him a bit breath- 
less for an instant. "You mean that you've broken — » 
that this is the end?" he gasped. "You're going to 
let this thing come between us ?'* 

This thing and other things," she answered loftily. 
I've been wanting to do that for over a week. Good 
afternoon." She nodded distantly, turned on her heel, 
and walked off toward the forward part of the vessel. 

Forester watched her in silence as she rounded the 
corner of the wheelhouse, wondering if she might re- 
turn. He waited uncertainly for a while, but she did 
not come back, and he resolved not to go after her. 
He looked at the ring she had left in his keeping, turn- 
ing it abstractedly in his fingers. Then his hands closed 
tightly, and he leaned his elbows on the rail and stared 
thoughtfully into the gray fog. 

How long he stood there he could not have told, but 
it must have been minutes later when he was aroused 
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from his disagreeable reverie by a voice calling his 
name from somewhere below. He heard the voice, 
and looked around with a start There was a brief 
pause, and then he answered in a tone that sounded 
singularly cheerful in his own ears : "Coming 1" 

He dropped the ring into his pocket with the slight- 
est shrug of his shoulders, smiled rather grimly, and 
turned and leaped down the companionway to the gal- 
ley. There he found Ruth Ladd in the midst of sup- 
per preparations. 

"Want you to help me," she said with a comradely 
wave of her hand. "Somebody's got to chop onions." 
She raised her dark eyes and glanced at him with a 
speculative frown. "I was just wondering what I 
ought to call you," she asked after an instant's hesi- 
tation. "I can't be yelling 'mister' every time I need 
you. What's your first name?" 

"Gerald," he answered. 

Ruth repeated the name softly to herself, and shook 
her head. "No. Somehow that doesn't seem exactly 
to fit. I think I'll change it and call you Jerry. Do 
you mind?" 

"Not a bit, Ruth." 

She flashed him the pleasantest sort of a smile. 
There's the chopping bowl, and you'lf find the onions 
in the bag, Jerry," she said. She started back to her 
cooking, but as she reached for the handle of one of 
the pots a bell clanged suddenly in the after part of 
the vessel. She checked herself and stood listening 
with uplifted head. "What's that for?" she exclaimed. 

As the two of them waited, the staccato of the 
engine broke oflf and the throb of the propeller shaft 
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died away underfoot. There followed a silence thai 
was broken only by the lisp of water alongside as the 
boat slid forward without power and under a failing 
momentum. They looked at each other in astonish- 
ment 

"What in the world's happened, Jerry?" the girl 
asked. 

''Let's go up and see," he suggested. 

They left the galley by a mutual impulse, and hur- 
ried up the companionway to the deck. Ladd had quit 
the wheelhouse, they perceived, and was standing over 
the hand capstan unreeving the anchor cable. As they 
went forward to question him, Maljiska emerged from 
the engine hold behind them and darted past into the 
bow to assist the trader. 

^'Cets-yukr bellowed Ladd as the Aleut reached his 
side. "Heave her over, and get a hump on youl" 

"What's happened, Joe?" asked Ruth, peering over 
the rail. "What is it?" 

The trader answered curtly over his shoulder, with- 
out looking up from his line: "We've fallen among 
mountains from the looks of things. All right, Mal- 
jiska. A'shik'tu! Let her go!" 

The anchor went overside with a splash, and a mo- 
ment later the Laddiebuck snubbed up on the taut 
cable and came around to her nose, with a kick and a 
flirt, like a pony on a halter. Ladd assured himself 
that the grounding was secure, and then leaned over; 
the rail and gazed off to the starboard. 

*'Well," he remarked casually, "there's your land. 
AI little more and we'd have walked right up the hill- 
side.'^ He pointed through the fog toward a series 
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of jagged pinnacles that loomed vaguely in the dis- 
tance. "Make it out?" 

Forester moved to the trader's elbow and stared 
intently at the mist-veiled peaks. There was some- 
thing ominously familiar about the contour of the 
land, and he accepted the truth with a shiver that was 
not induced altogether by the cold. They had found 
their way to Tyohok's lost island, and were anchored 
somewhere near the reefs ^here the Kittiwake had 
gone aground 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE ISLAND OF DREAD. 

While the Laddiebuck wallowed uneasily in the 
smoking swells, the group on her deck stood without 
speaking and gazed in somber fascination at the dim 
outlines of the mysterious island, listening to the dis- 
tant screeching of sea birds and the sullen pounding 
of the surf against the cliffs. 

It was Ruth Ladd who at last broke the spell of 
silence that had fallen over them. A movement in 
the water attracted her attention, and she leaned for* 
ward to peer over the rail. "Ijook!" she cried sud- 
denly. "Look at the seals 1 Why, weVe run into a 
colony of them!" 

The others followed her glance, and found them- 
selves gazing down upon a remarkable scene. As far 
as the fog permitted one to see the area of water 
about the vessel was alive with seals. In every direc- 
tion the surface was broken by the curvetting of sleek, 
brown bodies as the animals reared and dived and 
splashed among the waves. 

The creatures for the most part seemed oblivious 
of the strangers who had anchored in their play- 
grounds. The few that noticed the Laddiebuck at 
all made their inspection in a casual fashion, bobbing 
up alongside for a space to blink fearlessly at the row 
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of faces above the rail, and then darting away to 
attend to more urgent aflfairs of their own. 

"If anybody's looking for a new fur coat," observed 
Ladd presently, "he has certainly come to the right 
shop." He turned and scrutinized Forester curiously. 
"Do you suppose by any chance that this is the place 
your friend Catesby mentioned back yonder on the 
Dutch Harbor dock ?" 

"I wouldn't doubt it," was the somewhat reluctant 
answer. "There is something rather familiar about 
the look of those saw-tooth cliffs." 

The trader glanced around him with a perfectly 
guileless expression. "It's odd to discover that we've 
blundered into the place in this way — sort of carelessly 
accidentallike, don't you think?" 

Forester stared sharply into the man's eyes, and 
started to speak the thought that was uppermost in 
his mind, but instantly checked himself. He decided 
that there was nothing to be gained just then by re- 
vealing his knowledge of the log in the trader's locker. 
Yes," he returned dryly; "it seems very odd to me." 
Well," observed Ladd musingly, "the seals are 
here, at any rate, and there's an island. And some- 
how I've got a good-sized hunch that licensed fur 
hunters have never come here. It's funny, too, be- 
cause the big sealing companies haven't missed many 
bets that I ever heard of. There must be a reason." 

"Vessels never come this direction, do they?" asked 
Forester. 

"No; not even the cutters. Men always have 
shunned these waters; nothing to bring anybody this 
way unless you happen to like the hellish fogs. The 
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seas hereabouts are supposed to be pretty well clut* 
tered up with islands, but they're barren, volcanic for- 
mations — not even attractive to seals. That's why I 
can't understand this place. There's something pe- 
culiar about it." 

He looked reflectively through the mist. "You've 
seen those cliffs in clear weather, I think you said. 
What are they like ? Any slopes or beaches that oflfer 
a roosting place for the seals ?" 

"There are a few ledges and a strip of shingle or 
two, but nothing you could properly call a beach. Cer- 
tainly there's no place where a man could land. I've 
rowed clear around the island." 

Ladd swung around and beckoned suddenly to Mal- 
jiska. "Let's heave the dory overboard," he ordered. 
"I'm going to have a look." 

Forester had no particular reason to feel concerned 
about Ladd's welfare, but when he realized the man's 
purpose he could not help warning him of the danger. 
"If you'll take my advice you'll not go poking around 
here alone in a dory," he said 

"Why not?" 

Forester glanced dubiously at Elise, and lowered 
his voice. "Perhaps you haven't heard of the mem- 
bers of the Kittiwake's party that went exploring off 
here. The boat came back, but the men didn't. And 
there was the crew of that old Russian ship— the 
'Anadir that *' 

"I heard about all that," interrupted the trader. 
Skipper Catesby didn't seem to miss much in the tale 
he told us back at Dutch Harbor." He laughed cheer- 
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fully, and turned to help Maljiska with the dory. 
**Some yam thatT* 

Forester watched the two swing the little skiflf down 
to the water. "You're going, anyhow, are you?*' he 
asked. 

"I'd be a hot boatman if I let that sort of stuff get 
my goat," returned Ladd. "Sure I'm going. I 
wouldn't miss this haunted island for money." He 
climbed over the rail and let himself down upon the 
after thwart of the dory. "I expect there are some 
pretty stiff currents playing through here. We'll 
tease them a bit." He adjusted the rowlocks and set- 
tled himself at the oars. "All right, Maljiska, te-ir* 
duk. Cast off! Bassie-pa/' 

The Aleut tossed the painter into the skiff, and Ladd 
brought the bow around and pulled away with a force 
that sent the foam curling over the gunwales. "You 
folks give us a shout now and then," he called "I 
don't want to lose you." 

He settled his powerful shoulders to the stroke and 
skimmed off across the waves in the direction of the 
island, letting the swimming seals look out for them- 
selves. "I'll be back in an hour at the outside," he 
yelled. "See you then." 

The four on deck remained by the rail and watched 
with sober eyes while the dory drew away rapidly into 
the mist In a short while the oarsman began to lose 
himself in the veil of fog. His ghostly silhouette grew 
fainter and fainter as he moved farther from the ves- 
sel, and at length the man and the skiff were blotted 
out in the milk-white haze. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

A TIME OF ANXIETY. 

Forester had seen another boat vanish in the same 
neighborhood and in almost similar conditions of 
weather, and it was with the grimmest foreboding 
that he listened to the retreating sound of the oars. 
Occasionally he sent a call echoing across the water. 
The trader answered him from time to time, but the 
voice came back, thin and faint, from an ever-increas- 
ing distance. 

His hail finally became a mere whisper in the muf- 
fled atmosphere, and at last was heard no more. The 
oppressive silence was broken thereafter only by the 
drip of the fog dew and the splashing of seals about 
the vessel. 

As he realized that the trader had passed beyond 
their ken, Forester turned and looked surreptitiously 
at Ruth Ladd. She felt his glance upon her and raised 
her head with an imperturbable smile. *'He'll come 
back all right,*' she said, apparently reading his 
thoughts. "I've seen Joe Ladd in some tight places, 
but he always manages to pull out of them. And so 
far as this little jaunt is concerned, why there doesn'jt 
seem to be anything very desperate in a two-mile row 
through smooth water." 

There was nothing in the girl's manner to suggest 
misgiving, and it was evident that her confidence was 
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perfectly genuine. But she failed to convince EHse. 
The other girl had the tragic recollection of her fa- 
ther's disappearance, and the sight of her face in- 
dicated the gloomy trend of her thoughts. "He won't 
come back," she whispered with a hysterical sob. 
''Don't tell me. I know V' 

Ruth laughed and shook her head. "Don't you 
bother about Joe," she said. "If he gets into trouble 
he'll get himself out again. I know him too well." 
She eyed the other girl curiously, and suddenly slid 
her arm about her waist. "Come below and help me 
with supper," she said softly, "and please don't get to 
brooding over things of the past." 

Elise allowed herself to be drawn from the rail, 
and reluctantly accompanied Ruth to the companion- 
way. As soon as they were gone. Forester moved 
aft to see what was happening to his gasoline barrels. 
He let himself into the hold, and hastily inspected the 
casks. They had emptied themselves, he found, and 
except for the scant store he had left for the return 
trip to the Pribilofs, the Laddiebuck was without fuel. 
So far as Ladd's plans were concerned, Forester had 
upset them, anyway. Ladd had found his island and 
his seals, but it would profit him little to load his boat 
with furs if a lack of oil forced him to put into a 
government station with an ill-gotten cargo. 

Forester prowled about for a while amid the suffo- 
cating fumes, and then returned to the deck. He slid 
the hatch partly shut, and went forward and tried to 
while the time away by talking to Maljiska. "Well, 
what do you think of things, old-timer?" he asked> 
taking a place at the rail beside the Aleut 
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Maljiska looked around with a dark frown. ^^Asi' 
rf«*/' he grunted. "Mos' bad/' 

''Bad, eh? You think Ladd will come back? 
^A-shik-tur 

Maljiska did not answer in words, but his gloomy 
manner suggested that he had his doubts. 

What do you think will happen?*' Forester asked. 
'BaH-shoi counk-tuk/* was the solemn answer. 
'The big sleep," translated Forester. "You mean 
he's going to die ? Snik-counk-tukf 

*^A-a," assented the native. 

"How will it happen?" 

Maljiska rolled his glance in the direction of the 
mysterious island, and slowly shook his head. He 
either did not know, or else he feared to say what 
he thought. Forester pressed him for an explanation, 
but he refused to answer further, and finally termi- 
nated the conversation by moving aft and secluding 
himself in the engine hold. 

For the next half hour Forester paced the deck 
alone, watching the sea and giving an occasional shout 
for the benefit of the wandering dory. Some time 
later the girls came back on deck and annotmced that 
supper was ready. Both looked to him for news. 

"Haven't heard a thing so far,'* he said. 

"What time is it?" asked Ruth. 

Forester glanced at his watch. "Seven minutes past 
five," he replied. 

Ruth computed the minutes that had elapsed since 
her brother left the vessel "Why, it's been nearly an 
hour," she said. "We'll hear him any second now." 

No one made any move to go below to supper. The 
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three went to the rail instead to send frequent hails 
into the white obscurity beyond them and to listen for 
the sound of an answering voice. 

It was some time later when Ruth again asked 
Forester to look at his watch. "Fm afraid he's over- 
due/' she said. 

Eighteen minutes past five/' Forester reported. 

He's been gone an hour and ten minutes/' 

"Yes/' she replied quietly. "I wish you would 
please help me with the other dory. I'll have to go 
look for him." 

Forester faced her with a start "At once?" he 
asked. "Why, I would give him a little longer, any- 
how." 

"No/* she returned. "Joe and I always have had 
a very definite understanding on questions of time. 
You've got to be scrupulous about such things on these 
seas. A mistake in minutes might mean a life. When 
Joe said an hour he meant an hour. Something has 
happened." 

Forester accepted her logic with a nod. "I'll go 
with you/' he offered. 

"No/' she said. "If Joe's in trouble there must be 
dangers that we know nothing of." 

"That's why I'd better be along/' he told her. 

"But what's Joe Ladd to you?" she protested, 
"You'd better keep out of this." 

"I wasn't thinking of Joe Ladd." 

Ruth gazed at him intently, with a curious expres- 
sion showing in her dark eyes. "Oh 1" she said with a 
quick little breath. "All right. Let's get the dory/' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE SECOND DORY. 

Since Forester had volunteered to go with Ruth, 
he did not feel that he could consistently urge a further 
delay. So he helped her to drop the Laddiebtick's only 
remaining dory overside, and, outwardly at least, 
seemed as anxious to get started as the girl. He 
gave a hand to Ruth as she climbed over the rail, and 
steadied her until she had seated herself at the oars. 
Then he scrambled after her. 

Good-by, Elise 1" he called back to the deck. 
We'll see you later." 

Until now Elise had watched their preparations in 
dubious silence, not quite knowing what was expected 
of her. But when Forester waved his hand it suddenly 
dawned upon her that they were going away and ac- 
tually meant to leave her alone. The situation seemed 
to appall her. "Wait !" she gasped in a panic-stricken 
voice. "Wait!" 

Without announcing her intention, and before any 
one could stop her, she climbed over the rail and 
dropped awkwardly into the skiff. As she landed be- 
side him. Forester seized her by the shoulders and 
helped her gain her equilibrium, while Ruth hastened 
to throw her weight against the opposite gunwale. It 
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was only by the promptest trimming that they saved 
themselves from a capsize. 

"Don't be foolish, Elise!" cried Forester, shaking 
her to emphasize his words. "You're not going to 
take chances, too. You go back aboard." 

"I won't 1" she whimpered. "You shan't leave me 
alone/' 

'*But, Elise, listen! We don't know what we're 
going into. You'll be safer aboard " 

"Alone with Maljiska? With that savage 1" She 
sat down on the after thwart, clutched the braces with 
both hands, and defied him to tear her loose. "I'm go- 
ing with you, and you can't stop me 1" 

Forester glanced helplessly at Ruth, as if to ask her 
advice. 

I hardly know what to say," was the answer. 

Maljiska's trustworthy enough, but Well, he can 

run the engine, but he knows nothing of navigation. 
If we shouldn't come back he wouldn't know how to 
get anywhere. He would just wander about the seas 
until '' 

She did not finish, but Forester understood. "In 
that case I guess she's no worse oflf if she goes with 
us," he said through set lips. 

"Perhaps you'd better go back yourself," suggested 
Ruth. "I really have no right to take you, and Elise 
will need you on the vessel." 

Forester seemed a bit nonplused by the proposal. 
He looked from one girl to the other with a question- 
ing frown, apparently unable to make up his mind 
what to do. Then, like an inspiration, a thought came 
that spared him the need of deciding between them. 
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He smiled almost with relief. "Why, I'm no more of 
a navigator than Maljiska/' he said. "So, you see, 
I would be perfectly useless on the vessel." He con- 
sidered for a space. "Why don't the two of you stay 
aboard and let me go look for your brother? That 
seems the best way out of this." 

Ruth shook her head decisively. "Whatever else 
happens, I must go," she replied. 

"We'll all go," Forester announced quietly, and 
reached up to unfasten the painter. 

"Just a minute 1" said Ruth. "We forgot to tell 
Maljiska." She raised her voice. "Oh, Maljiska!'* 
she called. "Come here at once." 

The Aleut's head appeared promptly from the en- 
gine-room hatchway, and he slouched across to the 
starboard quarter directly above them. He looked 
down stolidly, without betraying the surprise he must 
have felt at seeing them all in the dory. 

Ruth hastily told him of their plans and instructed 
him to make a noise while they were gone and to bum 
a flare if they had not returned when darkness set in. 
Then she took the forward oars, while Forester settled 
himself at the after pair. Maljiska threw them the 
painter, and, timing tfieir stroke together, they pulled 
off from the vessel. 

They had no particular objective, except to run in 
as close as possible to the island and make the circuit 
of the cliffs. If Ladd, by chance, had been wrecked 
on one of the shelving ledges possibly they might get 
into touch with him or at least find the fragments of 
his boat; if he merely had been delayed by contrary 
currents and was on his way back to the vessel, they 
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hoped to encounter him somewhere in the fog. If he 
had met with the mysterious fate that had befallen 
Professor Webster as well as the crew of the ancient 
Anadir, their search, as earlier experience proved, was 
useless. 

They would only wander about the ill-omened 
waters, vainly calHng, until night overtook them or 
exhaustion forced them to abandon their quest. Then 
they would return to the Laddiebuck, if it were pos- 
sible to return, and never would know what had hap- 
pened to Joe Ladd. It was not an agreeable prospect, 
and Forester, for his part, tried to shut his mind to 
such morbid reflections, and gave all his attention to 
the oars. 

The fog had grown thicker as night approached, 
and from the low-lying position of the dory it was 
impossible to make out the profile of the peaks. But 
the rumble of surf and the distant clamor of sea fowls 
gave them their direction, and they set out with as 
much certainty as though they still retained the use 
of their eyes. Ruth pulled the bow oars. Forester the 
stroke; while Elise crouched motionless in the stem 
of the skiff, a silent and very much frightened pas- 
senger. 

The sea was running higher than they had realized 
before they left the deck of the Laddiebuck, but the 
waves were not breaking, and they found it an easy 
enough task to manage the boat in the long, smooth- 
rolling swells. As they drew away from the side of 
the anchored vessel her outlines began to blur, and be- 
fore they had traveled a dozen boat lengths she com- 
pletely vanished in the mist Save for an occasional 
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seal that glided across their wake they could see noth- 
ing but the dull gray water about them and the deep, 
white, impenetrable fog. 

Maljiska luckily proved himself equal to his respon- 
sibilities. He had provided himself with some sort of 
a kettle — one of the galley coppers presumably — and 
had begun to beat a weird tattoo for the benefit of the 
absent dories. The searching party was cheered by 
the sound of the brazen note as it rolled across the 
sea and beat back again from the invisible cliffs. While 
the Aleut kept up his mad drumming they at least 
would know the position of the Laddiebuck. 

It seemed a waste of breath to try to compete with 
Maljiska's vociferous tom-tom. Nevertheless, For- 
ester continued to send out an occasional halloo as 
they moved in toward the island, on the faint chance 
that Ladd might be somewhere within hearing dis- 
tance. Between hails he and Ruth rested on their 
oars, with uplifted heads, vainly waiting for the trad- 
er's answer. For some distance they loafed along in 
this manner, but as they drew nearer the island they 
found* the tide running stronger and stronger, and at 
length were forced to do less shouting and attend more 
stri^ly ^c their rowing. 

Fore9tcrvha4!made the trip previously in the gig of 
the Kitt^imk^f^yvit od tiiat occasion he went as a pas- 
senger and-^^had not fully 'appreci^^ted the troubles lurk- 
ing among the ugiy shoals.^ Now he was to know. 
The nearer they approached the shore the more diffi- 
cult became their passage^ and by the time the forbid- 
ding cliffs began to loom through the fog it was all 
their combined efforts could do to hold the boat in 
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her coarse. They persisted in their toil, however, de- 
termined to get close enough to search the ledges that 
lay behind the line of foaming surf. 

A few points off the southermost shoulder of the 
island, they ran into an eddying cross tide that sucked 
back through the treacherous reefs and tried to take 
charge of the voyage. While the water boiled and 
gurgled along the gunwales they leaned against their 
oars and fought valiantly for headway. 

"Oh!" gasped Ruth between breaths. "Joe must 
have got into this. If he'd only listened to your ad- 
vice !" 

"What do you think?" asked Forester, snatching 
a glance toward the cliffs. 

"I don't know," she said with a half-stifled sob. 
"There are two of us to help each other, and we've 
all we can take care of. Joe was alone, and even with 
his strength " 

She did not finish. There was a crack like a pistol 
report, and, in the middle of a prodigious stroke, For- 
ester tumbled back against Ruth's knees with one of 
his oars broken across the loom. He righted himself 
as quickly as possible, but it was too late to save Ruth. 
She tried to recover, but her descending blades failed 
to catch the water. Her cry of dismay was echoed 
by a shrill scream ffom Elise in the stern, and then 
the current had them. The boat made a half turn to 
the right, and shot off at a terrific speed toward a jut- 
ting point of the island. - 

Forester cast an anxious glance behind him, and 
saw that they were running for a weltering channel 
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that cut its way between the towering cliffs on one 
side and an outer barrier of reefs on the other. To 
make the passage at all, it was necessary to drive clear 
through the line of seething breakers, and beyond the 
belt of surf even the waters boiled in through a 
crooked, narrow race that teemed with wet, menac- 
ing rocks. A glance decided him that at all hazards 
they must escape the clutch of the current. 

While Forester was making hasty appraisal of the 
dangers ahead, Ruth had regained the use of her oars. 
She tried desperately to wrench the head of the boat 
around on a safer course, but her strength proved 
itself unequal to the single-handed task. Forester per- 
ceived her difficulties, and, at the risk of immediate 
disaster, hurried to her aid. He crowded down be- 
side her on the forward thwart and relieved her of 
the port oar. Then, while she backed water with her 
single blade, he pulled against her with all his strength 
in a grim struggle to bring them about 

The expedient might have succeeded a moment be- 
fore, but by now the full force of the current was 
behind them, and their combined efforts scarcely 
availed. They did manage to hold their own for a 
while, but at the critical juncture Ruth's overeager- 
ness got them into fresh trouble. She tried to bring 
back the blade too quickly. The oar slipped in the 
rowlock, lost its hold in the water, and skipped flatly 
over the surface. 

The mishap threw Forester off his stroke, and the 
boat twisted itself out of control. The boat was 
jerked around by the current, and shot in toward the 
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island, skimming high on the water, like a racing air 
bubble. 

There was little time left to think or act. The boat 
swept shoreward in a rush, dizzily careening as she 
drove in toward the foot of the cliffs. They dipped 
into a rolling hollow, rose again to meet a tumult of 
crashing water, and plunged headlong into the surf. 

Forester felt the boat turn over and spin away from 
beneath him, and the next instant he was gasping and 
struggling in the smother of the breaking seas. A 
wave came down upon him with crushing force, sent 
liim to the bottom, and rolled him over among sub- 
merged stones. The backwash heaved him to the top 
again, where he gyrated wildly for a second, with 
thrashing legs and arms, until the succeeding wave 
scooped up behind him, swung him onward, and sud- 
denly landed him in the shallows. 

He struggled to his feet, facing the cliffs, and his 
blurring vision made out the wet curve of a rocky ledge 
that sloped toward him, almost to the water's edge. 
As he dashed the spray from his eyes, a dripping head 
bobbed up beside him, and he recognized Elise. He 
seized her about the waist, pulled her to him, and 
dragged her to the safety of the rocks. 

For an interval he clung to a slippery crevice while 
another wave lapped viciously about his waist. Then, 
just in time, he turned to see the form of the other girl 
emerge from the spume of the boiling sea. He dashed 
back on the heels of the retreating wave and managed 
to grasp the hand that thrust itself toward him. 

He helped Ruth gain a foothold, and in another 
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moment they reached the rocks and scrambled to the 
ledge beside Elise. As they settled themselves upon 
their precarious roosting place the water surged in 
again^ whirling up a broken oar and the fragments of 
their wrecked dory. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

The three crouched together on the ledge and 
watched the shattered dory whirl away in the foam of 
the receding tide; then, by a common impulse, they 
turned slowly to take account of one another. They 
were wet, bedraggled, shivering with the cold; all 
had suffered minor bruises and cuts, but fortunately 
none of them had met with serious injury. They had 
escaped miraculously from the sea, yet somehow they 
did not feel that they had any particular cause for 
gratitude. Indeed, they were aware that their present 
position was almost hopeless. The one slender chance 
of life depended on their ability to gain the heights 
above. 

After his first hasty survey of the two girls, For- 
ester's glance wandered backward and up along the 
weather-scarred face of the cliff that towered high 
above their heads. Earnestly, as a student might con 
a page of cryptic print, he examined the escarpment 
of rock, knowing that each cranny and line spelled out 
the riddle of their future. 

For a little way the cliff rose abruptly from the sea 
ledge, sheer and forbidding. A few feet above, how- 
ever, just beyond reach of his upstretched fingers, a 
jutting rock formed a narrow shelf which offered a 
starting point toward the ascent of the cliffs beyond. 
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After this first shelf was reached the acclivity was not 
nearly so steep, and its face was broken by a series 
of ledges and lateral crevices which might serve as a 
sort of rude stairway for an agile climber. 

Forester drew a deep breath of relief, and turned 
back to his companions. He shouted at the top of 
his lungs to make his voice heard above the roar of 
the surf and the strident shrieking of the sea birds that 
circled continuously about their heads. 

"We can make it, I think !" he yelled. 

Elise looked upward with a shudder and cowered 
closer among the rocks. "Nol" she cried shrilly. 
"We can't 1 We never can!" 

"If we don't we'll sit here until we die of exposure 
or thirst,'* Forester reminded her a bit impatiently. 
"There's nothing for us to do but try." He looked at 
Ruth. "What do you think?" 

Instead of answering directly, Ruth stepped for- 
ward and measured her height against the first terrace 
of rock ; then she faced about with a nod of quiet con- 
fidence. "You'll have to go ahead and pull us after 
you," she said. "I can give you a start." She inter- 
locked her fingers, and bent toward him with down- 
stretched arms, offering a stirrup for his foot. 
"Ready?" she asked. 

Forester hesitated for an interval ; then decided that 
there was no other course, and gingerly placed his foot 
in her clasped hands. He steadied himself with a light 
touch on her shoulders. "All right!" he called. He 
sprang for the ledge as he spoke, and the girl helped 
him with a quick, upward lift. His fingers just man- 
aged to reach the outcropping stone and secure them- 
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selves there, and he found himself hanging against 
the face of the cliff. By a prodigious effort he suc- 
ceeded in getting his knee over the edge of the shelf ^ 
and a moment later he was seated on a broad, level 
platform of rock, looking down on the two girls. 

"I think we've passed the worst of it !" he shouted. 
"Come on when you're ready." 

Ruth got Elise to her feet, and by dint of coaxing 
and many reassurances finally persuaded her to make 
the attempt. Awkwardly, with plaintive protests, the 
frailer girl climbed to the shoulders of her companion. 
For a moment she swayed backward and forward, but 
Ruth gave her active assistance, and in the end she 
contrived to brace her unsteady weight against the wall 
and draw herself erect. 

Forester leaned down from his perch, seized her 
hands, and hoisted her upward, and the next moment 
Elise was seated beside him on the ledge. As soon as 
she was safely settled he took off the long coat he was 
wearing, twisted it into a tight roll, and lowered the 
free end to Ruth. She grasped the garment firmly 
with both hands and he quickly hauled her to the top 
of the terrace. 

"After that the rest looks easy," she remarked as she 
made certain of her footing and turned to view the 
slope above. 

"You'd better go first," he suggested. "Elise can 
follow, and I'll come up behind in case she — ^in case o£ 
a misstep." 

Ruth assented with a nod, and started to climb up- 
ward. The rotting stone of the cliflFside fortunately 
was cut and scarred by the rains of many years, and 
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while the slope rose steeply for a distance its surface 
was broken by niches, fissures, and projecting studs, 
which mounted like irregularly chiseled steps all the 
way to the top. Ruth picked out her path with a cal- 
culating glance, and scrambled lithely into a crumbling 
pocket above her. She lowered her hand to Elise and 
helped her up, and Forester clambered quickly after 
them. 

The next resting place was the head of a flat, jutting 
bowlder a few feet beyond. Ruth gained foothold 
here without great difficulty, and then made her way 
to the succeeding ledge above. She went on upward, 
step by step, the others toiling silently after her. At 
length they came to a long, slanting gully that mounted 
gradually across the side of the slope. Here they 
found an easier and safer path, and they followed it, 
with minor obstacles, over the shoulder of the cliff. 

From this point on, to the crowning peak above, the 
slope was much less precipitous. By pitching their 
weight forward and digging into the loose rock occa- 
sionally with their fingers and toes, they scaled the 
rest of the height and reached the top of the cliff. 
They halted thankfully, although somewhat breath- 
lessly, and gazed about them with much curiosity. 

The deep fog combined with the gathering twilight 
to blind their vision, and even from the vantage of 
the peaks it was impossible to make out the character 
of their surroundings. They could see neither the 
ocean nor the thundering surf below, and the greater 
part of the island itself was obscured under the dark- 
ening pall of mist. 

So far as they could discover they were standing on 
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a high, circular ridge that rather resembled the edge 
of a fluted bowl. On the seaward side the cliffs fell 
away sheer to the water ; inland they looked down the 
curving slope into a deep basin of a valley — a valley 
filled with the purple fog, like a brimming well of ink. 
The ridge was formed of volcanic rock, and, as For- 
ester now perceived, the island itself was nothing more 
than the cone of an ancient and presumably extinct 
volcano. Below yawned the open crater ; but how far 
down it ran or what mysteries it contained the thick 
night mist prevented their even guessing. 

Forester stared for a moment across the gloomy 
void, and then turned questioningly to face his com- 
panions. "Well be all right here for the night," he 
said with a brave attempt at cheerfulness. "In the 
morning we'll see what can be done about getting back 
to the boat." 

From the appearance of the girls it was evident that 
they needed all the encouragement he could give them. 
Elise had dropped limply to the rocks and was pouring 
out her woe in dry, convulsive sobs. Even Ruth 
seemed to have neared the breaking point. The cold 
and the wet, physical exhaustion, continued worry 
over her brother, the hopelessness of their own plight 
— all combined to shake her fortitude. Forester 
looked into her drawn face and saw that she also was 
on the verge of tears. She smiled wanly when she 
met his glance, but her lips quivered pathetically, and 
she would not trust herself to speak. 

"I have no matches," he said. "We'll have to do 
without a fire, I guess. But at least we ought to find 
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some sort of protection from the wind. Wait here a 
minute, please. I'll look." 

He left her with Elise and moved off along the top 
of the ridge, groping his way through the dusk. As 
he had hoped, the rocks were scored and pitted by the 
washing of many rains, and he discovered several deep 
recesses which could be made to serve as shelter. He 
summoned his companions and showed them the open- 
ing of a narrow fissure that lacked only a roof to 
make it a cave. "There's room in there for the two 
of you," he said. "You'll find it a lot warmer than 
it is outside." 

"I wonder if we hadn't better look around a bit for 
some trace of Joe," Ruth suggested. "I'm afraid he 
was wrecked also." 

"If he's on the island he's no worse off than we 
are," Forester reminded her. "It'll be pitch dark in a 
few minutes, and we take our lives in our hands if 
we go prowling over these cliffs. There isn't a chance 
in a billion of learning anything to-night, and both of 
you are about all in, anyhow. We've got to wait until 
morning." 

"I suppose we must," she reluctantly agreed. 

Forester changed the subject. "There is some sort 
of bushes or grass growing in the hollow," he ob- 
served. "I'm going to see what it is." 

He went a short distance down the slope and gath- 
ered an armful of stunted weeds which Ruth later 
identified as crowberry plants, or, as the Aleuts say, 
*'sheeksa," "The natives use it for fuel," she said. 

"Fuel means nothing to us," Forester remarked 
lightly; "but a good bed might." He deposited the 
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sheeksa in the niche he had chosen for the girls' occu- 
pancy, and went back for other bundles. He strewed 
the floor of the crevice, lined the three walls, and added 
an extra heap of the dried plants for covering. 

"There!" he exclaimed at length. "If your bed 
lacks sheets use sheeksa." He laughed with a little 
choke in his voice and watched the shivering girls 
crawl into the fissure. "If you want anything call 
me/' he said. "Good night" 



CHAPTER XXIL 

STILL ANOTHER MYSTERY. 

Forester listened for a moment to the rustling of 
the leaves as his companions huddled together for 
warmth; then, with a dejected sigh, he turned ;^way 
to search for a nook of his own. A neighboring cleft 
suited his purpose, and after gathering another load 
of sheeksa, he laid a coffin-shaped nest for himself. 
This task finished, he sat down for a while to consider 
their situation. 

The prospect was not encouraging. He did not 
delude himself with any false hope concerning Ladd's 
fate. The trader unquestionably was drowned. Or, 
if by any chance he had come safely through the surf, 
his boat certainly would have been destroyed. The 
two dories were the only boats carried by the Laddie- 
buck. Maljiska would have no means of rescuing 
them, even if he were daring enough to make the 
attempt. The reefs would prevent his bringing the 
vessel up within a mile of the island on any side, and, 
being ignorant of navigation, he could not possibly find 
his way back to port and summon help. 

If they were permanently marooned, their position 
was tragic. They had neither weapons nor matches; 
no food save that which they might obtain with naked 
hands from the cliffs or the sea. Forester was not 
even sure that they would find fresh water. If they 
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did not die of thirst they might eke out a precarious 
existence for days, possibly for weeks; but the end 
was none the less certain. 

He shook his head and reached instinctively for a 
smoke. His hand fumbled in his pocket, and came 
forth clutching a bunch of wet tobacco. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation he got to his feet and started to turn 
back to his niche in the rocks. But, as he moved for- 
ward, a sound in the valley suddenly arrested his step. 
He swung around and gazed anxiously into the dark- 
ness. There was an interval of silence, and it came 
again — ^a soft, crunching sound, followed by a rattle 
of pebbles rolling among stones. He could see nothing 
at all, but he knew that some object was moving 
toward him up the invisible slope. 

He stooped with a quick breath, and was groping 
for some sort of a missile to use as a weapon, when 
he heard a sudden crash in the darkness below and 
the thud of a soft, heavy body falling among the rocks. 
An instant later his blood almost froze at the sound of 
a low, seemingly human groan that drifted up from 
the murky hollow. 

He straightened, with every nerve atingle, and tried 
to peer into the shrouded valley ; as he did so he heard 
a quick patter of feet behind him. A swift, backward 
glance revealed a slight, shadowy figure hurrying 
down toward him from the ridge above. The figure 
reached his side, an agitated voice whispered in his 
ear, and he recognized Ruth. 

*lt's you !" he gasped with intense relief. "What's 
the matter?" 

"Oh !" she stammered, clutching his arm. "I didn't 
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know where you were ! Something awakened me, and 

I feared — ^I wasn't sure — I Tell me I Nothing's 

happened, has it? You're all right?" 

His hand stole upward and closed softly over her 
fingers. "Don't worry," he said, comforting her as 
he might a bewildered, half-awakened child. "I just 
thought rd step down the hollow a ways. That's alL 
There's nothing very serious in that." 

She still clung to him, seemingly alarmed at the 
thought of his going. "I can't help feeling that some- 
thing's wrong," she whispered. "I — ^please stay here." 

"There was something," he admitted after a pause; 
"something down there in the hollow. I'm going to 
see what it is." 

"No," she protested. 

''Why, there's no danger." He armed himself with 
a jagged rock he had found a moment before. "It 
isn't far, and I'll be back in a minute or two." 

"I'll go, too," she announced when she saw that she 
could not detain him. 

Forester hesitated an instant, and then decided that 
she probably would be as safe with him as she would 
be if she remained alone on the exposed ridge. "All 
right," he assented in an undertone. "Come on." 

All was still in the valley now, but Forester knew 
the approximate direction from which the sounds had 
come. He started down the slope, cautiously feeling 
the way ahead with each advancing step, and the girl 
followed, her hand touching his shoulder from time 
to time to make sure that she did not lose him in the 
darkness. 

Although the descent was steep, the surface of the 
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slope was covered with a sort of yielding rubble which 
gave them a secure foothold as they made their way 
downward. They proceeded slowly, however, advanc- 
ing only a few paces at a time and pausing frequently 
to listen. Presently they found themselves standing 
on a flat, bare table of stone which, on investigation, 
proved to be the top of a huge, outcropping bowlder. 
They peered over the edge, but were unable to gauge 
the length of the drop, and decided it was wiser to 
make a detour. They climbed around the bowlder, a 
dozen feet downward perhaps, and were just starting 
forward again when their steps were halted abruptly 
by a sudden stirring in the gravel a short distance to 
tlieir left. 

Both turned with a start, and Forester secured a 
firmer grip on his rude weapon and crept in the direc- 
tion of the sound. A few paces beyond, he made out 
a long, indistinct shape stretched out on the slope near 
the foot of the bowlder. He checked himself an in- 
stant; then set his lips and started to advance. With 
his first movement the figure raised itself to a sitting 
posture, and he was challenged by a hoarse human 
voice. "If you come any nearer I'll cave your head 
inl*' came the savage threat. 

There was something decidedly familiar in the ring 
of the voice, and Forester abandoned caution and flung 
himself forward. He caught the man by the shoul- 
ders, stared into his face, and shouted with excite- 
ment "Ladd!" he exclaimed. "Joe Laddl Where 
in thunder did you drop from? What in the name 
of—" 

A wild cxy sounded in his ears; he was thrust vio- 
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lently aside, and Ruth dropped down beside the man 
and passed trembling hands over his body, as if to 
make sure that he were really a being in the flesh. 
*7oer' she sobbed incoherently. "J^^l Is it you? 
Where have you been ? How did you get here ?" 

"Wait a minute, folks," he urged them. "One at a 
time, and come sort of easy. I fell off that rock a 
couple of minutes ago and turned my leg under me. 
It's busted, I think." 

"Your leg ?" Ruth echoed in alarm. "Oh, Joe, that's 
bad!" 

"It is kind of rotten," he agreed. "But I couldn't 
help it. I was shaky on my pins when I first came to." 

"When you came to?" she questioned. "You mean 
that you were unconscious?" 

"You've got the idea. Something sneaked up be- 
hind me and hit me as pretty a crack on the head as 
you ever felt. After that there were comets and shoot- 
ing stars, and then just blackness. I didn't know any- 
thing more until a few minutes ago when I woke up 
down there in the hollow." 

"You mean that this happened on the island ?" asked 
Forester with an uneasy glance about him. 

"No; I was out on the sea in my dory when the 
thing struck." 

"But how did you get here afterward?" was the 
startled query. 

"I don't know how I got here," Ladd answered 
solemnly. "I haven't the faintest notion." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WITHOUT ANY EXPLANATION. 

As he realized the full import of Ladd's astonishing 
statement, Forester caught his breath sharply. He 
stared at the man in bewilderment. Either he had 
misunderstood or the trader Hed, or else — ^and the final 
alternative sent a little shiver up his spine — or else 
there was more truth in the queer stories of Tyohok's 
island than any sane white man ever would dare to 
believe. 

You mean to say," he asked after a long pause, 
that something attacked you out on the sea? That 
you woke up here in this crater without knowing what 
struck you or who carried you here, or — or anything 
more than you've just told us?" 

"Yes," returned Ladd ; "that's what I mean to say. 
Rather funny, isn't it ?" 

There was something in the man's tone that carried 
conviction. He was not joking, and had reported his 
adventure exactly as he remembered it. 

Forester gazed into the darkness of the crater with 
a sort of half-humorous dread in his glance. "But 
where were you?" he asked presently. "How long 
ago did this all happen?" 

"I left the Laddiebuck in a thick fog, as you know, 
and it was my idea to run in as close as I could and 
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sec if there was any way to land on the island. But I 
hadn't gone vexy far before I ran into a nasty race— 
the meanest current I've ever struck. I couldn't row 
against it at all, and it picked me right up and carried 
me off under its little arm — ^me and the dory. I 
couldn't see either the island or the Laddiebuck. 

"In fact," Ladd went on, "I got all twisted up in 
my directions. The current may have taken me for 
a good many miles, or perhaps I just went round and 
round in a circle. I don't know. I kept yelling with- 
out getting any answer, but hoping all the time that 
the tide might shift and bring me back within hearing 
of something or somebody. It got dark, and a little 
while later this thing happened. Without any warn- 
ing at all something cracked me on the back of the 
head, and I collapsed." 

"And you heard nothing or saw nothing at all?" 
asked Forester. 

"Not a thing, then or afterward. When my mind 
came back from its wandering I found myself lying in 
the hollow down yonder. I got myself on my feet 
after a while, felt the slope, and decided to travel up- 
ward. But I wasn't steady. I managed this far, but 
slipped off that big rock there and broke my leg. 
That's all I can tell you." 

"And you don't know where your boat is ?" 

"No ; I haven't seen her. But anyhow it isn't likely 
that she'd come walking on the shore with me." 

With considerable effort Forester detached his 
thoughts from the morbid unrealities inspired by 
Ladd's story, and gave his attention to the material 
needs of the moment. He began by examining the in- 
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jured leg, and found that the bone was broken at the 
ankle. "There's a better place up above to camp," he 
suggested. "The ground's level, and there's better 
shelter. Do you think we can make it ?" 

"Say, what are you two doing here, anyhow?" Ladd 
demanded suddenly, as if it had just occurred to him 
to wonder at their presence. 

"We came ashore to look for you," said Forester 
hastily. "We'll tell you all about it later. But just 
now I think we'd better climb up above, if we can." 

Ladd answered by drawing himself painfully erect; 
he balanced himself on one foot while he allowed the 
broken leg to dangle. "Come on!" he said through 
set teeth. 

In spite of his dislike for the man, Forester could 
not help admiring his superb display of grit. He 
seized him quickly, supporting the heavy, sagging 
body, while Ruth gave like assistance from the oppo- 
site side. 

"This way," the girl said with a stifled sob. 

Half carrying, half dragging the helpless trader, 
they groped their way around the face of the bowlder 
and laboriously climbed the slope beyond. Gradually, 
a step at a time, they hobbled upward in the dark- 
ness. Ruth and Forester found the ascent an arduous, 
heartbreaking task. For Ladd each foot of the way 
must have proved an added degree of fearful torture ; 
but he uttered no word of complaint, and was ready 
with a laugh and a joke when at last they reached the 
top. 

Forester led them to the retreat among the rocks 
which he had chosen for his own occupancy, and he and 
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Ruth carefully lowered the stricken man upon the bed 
of sheeksa. Then he went down the slope again to 
gather another load of the plants, while Ruth told her 
brother about her own experiences and of the wreck 
of the Laddiebuck' s only remaining dory. When For- 
ester returned with his bundle, Ladd suggested that he 
use a part of the sheeksa to make a fire. 

"Perhaps you would also like a hot meal and some 
blankets," observed Forester. 

"Feel in my right-hand pocket," returned the 
trader. "I think you'll find some matches." 

Forester stooped eagerly, but his hand checked as 
he felt inside the open slicker. "Why," he exclaimed, 
"your clothing's soaked! You're as wet as we are. 
Have you been in the sea ?" 

"Don't know," was the answer. "There's a sort of 
pool of water at the bottom of this crater. I was 
half lying in that when I first woke up. Maybe that 
would account for the dampness. Are the matches all 
right? The case is supposed to be watertight." 

Forester extracted a tubular box from the inner 
coat pocket, and heaped up a pile of sheeksa in front of 
the open fissure. He drew out a match, and, with 
breathless expectancy, scratched it on the surface of 
the bare rock. A tiny flame sputtered forth in the 
dark. Gasping with joy, he leaned forward and ap- 
plied the light to the stack of sheeksa. The dry fuel 
ignited almost at once, and in another moment the 
three were grouped around a bright, crackling blaze 
that sent little, cheerful shadows dancing on the ridge 
behind them. 

"That's something like!" muttered Ladd. He raised 
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himself on his elbow and extended his legs to the fire. 
"Now, Ruth, see what you can do for me." 

The girl bared the swollen ankle and examined it , 
gingerly, but with an air of knowing what she was 
about She got up after an interval and searched 
along the ridge until she found several long, flat 
splinters of stone. "These will have to do for to- 
night," she observed. "To-morrow we probably can 
substitute some pieces of driftwood," 

She stooped again, and with a deftness that attested 
at least a smattering of surgical knowledge she gently 
worked the brdten bones back into place. Then she 
set the slivers of stone against the ankle to act as 
splints, and bound them tightly in place with strips 
torn from the bottom of her skirt. 

This task accomplished, she and Forester dragged 
the injured man into the mouth of the crevice, where 
the reflection of the Are could reach him, and left him 
there for the night 

After they had made the trader as comfortable as 
possible they debated the wisdom of arousing Elise, 
On the whole :t struck them as being rather unkind 
to recall her to waking miseries, and they decided not 
to disturb her. Instead, they compromised by building 
a second fire against the opening of her retreat to 
warm her while she slept. They lingered for a while 
about the fire, luxuriously toasting themselves before 
the flames, but both were drowsy and tired, and as 
soon as their clothes were sufficiently dried they bade 
each other good night and separated. 

While Ruth crept into the fissure with the slumber- 
ing Elise, Forester returned to Ladd's bivouac He 
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reriewed the fire, cushioned the rocks with a fresh 
bundle of sheeksa, sat down with a sigh, and composed 
himself for a long night's vigil. He fully intended to 
stay awake, anxious lest some prowling thing might 
come stealing up on them from the dismal crater. 

His purpose was clear in his mind, but also he was 
very weary. For the first time that evening he felt 
comfortable and reasonably dry. The sheeksa was 
soft and yielding as a mattress. The fire glowed and 
cracked, radiating a soothing warmth. There was 
something tranquilizing even in the far-off mutter of 
the sea. 

He stretched himself indolently, and leaned his 
shoulders against the wall of rock behind him. He 
yawned, nodded, and began to drowse, and before he 
knew it he had drifted off into a deep and dreamless 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MORE PUZZLED THAN EVER. 

The breeze continued to whisper among the ex- 
posed peaks, the surf rumbled monotonously below, 
and Forester slept on contentedly. Now and then a 
gull stirred among the cliffside rookeries and shrieked 
into the night, or a pebble, overbalanced by an accumu- 
lation of fog dew, gathered a tiny avalanche of other 
pebbles and went rattling down the slope, but no noise 
disturbed him. 

The fire flickered and died. The embers lost their 
glow, turned cold and colder with the passing hours, 
and he did not arouse himself to rekindle the flame. 
If lurking footsteps sounded in the night, if unseen 
eyes observed him, if any danger approached — ^he 
never knew. He sat with folded hands, his back 
against the wall, his chin on his breast, and scarcely 
moved the entire night through. 

And it was neither the birds, the rolling pebbles, an 
enemy's stealthy tread, nor even the approaching dawn 
that awakened him at last. It happened merely that 
along toward daybreak Ladd rolled over on his side 
and stopped snoring. 

The abrupt cessation of the trader's nasal trumpet- 
ing penetrated Forester's consciousness as all sound 
had failed to do. He sat up with a start, rubbed his 
eyes, and stared vaguely about him. 
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The short Northern night had outworn its time, 
and day was already at hand. The atmosphere still 
retained its chill and dampness, but the fog of the 
previous evening had thinned out considerably, and 
the first rays of the sun were trying to break through 
the higher banks of mist. Overhead the gulls were 
setting forth on their matinal patrol, leaving the cliffs 
in countless thousands, wheeling and darting through 
the upper air, and matching their capable voices 
against the booming of the breakers below. 

As Forester stared upward at the shrieking gulls 
he was gradually aware of another, more distant, 
clamor of voices — ^a harsh, continuous, quavering 
chorus that could not be attributed to the birds. The 
sound took him back many months to a Pullman berth 
he had occupied one half-forgotten morning on the 
Sierra Divide, when his sleeper had pulled past a train- 
load of bleating sheep. His ears now telegraphed an 
impression of other sheep on a siding, only this time 
there must have been dozens and dozens of train fuls. 
The disturbance came up to him from below, and he 
walked to the edge of the ridge and gazed down into 
the open crater of the island. His eyes opened wide 
with the wonder of the scene that spread itself before 
him. 

The hollow bore but little resemblance to the picture 
his morbid imagination had drawn for him the night 
before. It was not a bottomless pit, as he had half 
feared, but an elliptical, lopsided valley, gradually de- 
scending on the one side and rising abruptly across the 
way in a sheer, upstanding cliff. The rock-bare sur- 
face of the downward slope alternated with patches 
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of sheeksa, which, at the bottom of the declivity, gave 
way in turn to broad stretches of clean white sand. 

A lagoon of still, dark water twisted along the low- 
est levels of the crater, touching, and at points sub- 
merging, the base of the opposite cliffs. And the 
sandy beach along the water's edge, the lagoon itself, 
and the rocky terraces above — ^the entire lower valley, 
from the slope on one hand to the foot of the cliffs 
beyond, as far as his eyes could see, wsis crowded, 
jammed, clotted with seals. 

He could not begin to estimate their numbers. There 
were thousands and thousands of them, tumbling and 
waddling in the sand, climbing the rocks, diving into 
the lagoon, fighting, scuffling, romping, bleating, and 
coughing and milling round each other in gangs and 
platoons and armies until his vision began to swim 
with the watching. 

As he gazed down upon the unnumbered hordes he 
experienced a queer, half-abashed feeling of curiosity 
that might come to a man who had stumbled upon a 
secret ceremonial. He could not help thinking of the 
lAnadir's log and the incredible stories of the forbid- 
den island. And it struck him as a fateful bit of irony 
that he, and not the zealous Professor Webster, should 
be the first man privileged to look upon the lost 
colony. 

He held his position on the ridge for a long while, 
until he noticed that the ranks of seals were begin- 
ning to thin somewhat. It occurred to him then that 
if the creatures came inland they must have also an 
outlet to the sea. Hope throbbed suddenly at the 
thought. There must be some sort of passage or cleft 
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that he had failed to observe in circling the outer 
cliffs. 

They had no boat, but possibly there was driftwood. 
They might construct a raft or something of the sort. 
Of course the chance was very slim. He had not for- 
gotten the surf, the reefs, and the crosswise currents. 
Still, it would be a satisfaction even to reach the sea 
without climbing over the side of a slippery precipice. 

It gave him something definite to pin his mind on, 
instead of moping helplessly in a crevice of rock. At 
the least he might be able to discover how Ladd had 
reached the island, and have an end with that disturb^ 
ing question. He decided to let the seals show him 
their back door. 

None of his companions had awakened as yet, so 
he set out alone on his explorations. In the daylight 
the descent of the crater was not difficult, and he soon 
reached the outer fringes of the vast nurseries. Here 
he met the younger generation of seals — soft, fat, awk- 
ward, blear-eyed pups — ^that persisted in tumbling on 
their noses when they waddled, and seemed to take a 
blind relish in scrambling under Forester's feet. 

At intervals, through the thick of the squirming, 
shuffling, furry mass of youngsters, a sleek mother 
seal would thrust her way with heedless flippers, bleat- 
ing to her own particular sprawler and knocking the 
others right and left as she marched in to answer the 
one voice that she recognized out of all the other thou- 
sands of voices. 

None of the animals paid much attention to For- 
ester, and he adopted the plan of the pup-seeking 
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mothers and waded in to his knees, straight through 
the din and confusion of the jamming crowd. 

He gradually left the playgrounds behind and 
passed down among the established harems along the 
lagoon. Here he encountered the bulls — the huge, 
gray-furred, dog-fanged, battle-scarred veterans of the 
colony — each one sitting on a rock, lording it over his 
private establishment and puffing defiance to the neigh- 
borhood in general. 

Unlike the smaller and gentler mother seals, the 
bulls displayed a blustering interest in Forester's ap- 
proach, and no doubt would have stormed down to 
the attack if he had ventured too close. But he was 
careful to skirt the edges of the various harems, and 
the savage guardians only glared at him as he passed, 
blowing out their bristling mustaches and coughing 
like a clubful of asthmatic old gentlemen. 

By cautious maneuvering he managed to work his 
way through the herd, and at last reached the end of 
the lower valley. He was now at what he assumed to 
be the northernmost extremity of the island. On his 
side of the lagoon the slope ascended gradually be- 
hind him to the high ridge he had just left; on the 
other side the deep water washed along the face of 
the perpendicular cliff, which formed a solid wall be- 
tween the bottom of the crater and the open sea with- 
out. 

The lagoon was dotted with swimming seals. He 
noticed that the majority of them were traveling in a 
common direction — ^toward the farther end of the 
island — ^and he decided io follow. He moved down 
along the edge of the crowded beach, like an outrider 
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on the flank of an army, and after a couple of miles 
of walking reached the southernmost limits of the 
crater. 

By now the rising sun had nearly dissipated the 
mist, and when he looked back he had a clear view 
of the island from one end to the other. The crater 
reminded him of the shell of a gigantic molar tooth, 
hollow to the roots within, but perfectly sound with- 
out. At first he thought that the upper ridge formed 
a complete circumference, that the valley was locked 
in on all sides, but as he watched the swimming seals 
he noticed that they kept on going after he had halted. 

He advanced a few paces farther, around a beetling 
hummock of rock, and discovered a rift in the wall 
ahead — sl perpendicular split in the cliff that ran clear 
down to the water. The broken ends of the ridge 
overlapped in such a way as to prevent his seeing 
the open sea; nevertheless, he was convinced that he 
had found the hoped-for outlet. He made his way 
forward with beating pulse, clambered over a cause- 
way of slippery stones, rounded an abrupt corner of 
the wall — and stopped with a gasp of disappointment. 

The cliflfs parted at this point in a curving, canon- 
like gut, and the tidal backwaters seeped in through 
the honeycombed passage to form the inland lagoon. 
Here was his channel, indeed; but all hope faded as 
he viewed its tortuous, bowlder-choked course. The 
water swirled through in patches, among a profusion 
of knife-edged reefs, and the surf broke furiously 
across the outer mouth of the passage. 

The seals managed the difficulties in a manner pe- 
culiarly their own. They would swim for a distance, 
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then haul out again to climb across the stretches of 
half-submerged rocks, and finally take a long, plunging 
dive under the line of breakers. It was a pretty spec- 
tacle to watch, but Forester decided that it required an 
amphibian versatility to meet the various hazards of 
the channel. A fish could not come in because of the 
barricading rock; a man could not go out because of 
the ugly stretches of water. And the passage of a 
boat, of course, was not even to be thought of. 

He stood for a while on a low-lying ledge, watch- 
ing the exodus of seals; then, with a feeling of utter 
helplessness, he turned and made his way back into 
the crater. He had explored the island from one end 
to the other — apparently had learned all that there 
was to know of its outward physical character. And 
he was no better off now than he had been before. 
He had failed to find a way either to go out or come 
in. The mystery of the island remained imsolved. If 
possible, he was more puzzled than ever to know what 
had happened to Ladd the night before ; to guess how 
the unwitting trader had been carried ashore. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING 

The sun was beginning to show its rim above the 
cliffs, and Forester supposed by this time that his com- 
panions probably had awakened. It occurred to him 
that his prolonged absence might cause them alarm, 
but at the same time he disliked the thought of re- 
turning without some sort of good news. Next to 
the discovery of an open passage through the cliffs, 
the finding of a drinking supply seemed the best service 
he could render them ; so he set out to look for water. 

The interior of an old volcano, as he well knew, 
was no place to seek a living spring, but in such a wet, 
foggy climate there surely must be reservoirs of water 
hidden somewhere among the rocks. On his way back 
he searched along the hillside, and this time fortune 
was with him. In a comer of one of the middle ter- 
races, some distance above the outskirts of the seal 
colonies, he found a scooped-out hollow in the rock — 
a natural catch basin — which had been filled to the 
brim by the seepage of recent rains. He tasted the 
water, satisfied himself that it was fresh, and then 
threw himself at full length on the brink of the pool 
and drank until he could drink no more. As soon as 
his own thirst was assuaged he filled his sou'wester 
with water and climbed* back up the slope to rejoin 
his companions. 
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Ruth had got up, and was on the rim of the crater, 
watching for hinx She caught sight of him as he 
came over the side of the valley. With an impulsive 
wave of her hand, a quick cry of welcome, she ran 
down to meet him. She smiled a serious greeting, 
and made no effort to hide the relief she felt at his 
safe return. "Where have you been?" she asked, 
breathing faster than usual. "I've been looking every- 
where for you." 

"I've been exploring a bit," Forester informed her. 
"Not much to report, except about the seals, and you 
can see them for yourself. There doesn't appear to 
be any way of getting off the island, but at least we 
won't die of. thirst. Here 1" He held his hat to her 
lips while she drank, and then they reascended the 
slope together. 

The others were awake and waiting to see what 
the morning would bring forth. They were a cheer- 
less pair. Ladd had a touch of fever, and his injured 
leg, no doubt, gave him a great deal of pain. He at 
least suffered in silence. Elise was more talkative, but 
her conversation dealt exclusively with the unhappi- 
ness of her plight — ^her hunger, her thirst, the lack 
of a comb and brush, the discomforts of sleeping ar- 
rangements, and the conviction that she was soon to 
die without a single person to mourn her. Her eyes 
were red from crying; she had caught a cold during 
the night, and she was quite lugubrious in her misery. 

Forester gave the two of them a drink, and sug- 
gested breakfast "I'll bag a brace of gulls," he vol- 
unteered, "I never ate one, but I'm game even if they 
aren't/' 
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"I think some eggs would be better to start with," 
said Ruth. "We'll find plenty along the cliffsides.'* 

"Come on/' he said. 

They left Elise to tend the fire, and set off over the 
ridge toward a point on the seaward slope where they 
noticed the birds were hovering in largest numbers. 
"Luckily it's spring," Forester observed when they 
paused at last to look down the crumbUng side of one 
of the peaks. "There ought to be lots of eggs. Look I 
I can see the nests. There are hundreds of them!" 

"These gulls are the special kind known as mur- 
ries," said the girl. "I've heard their nesting habits 
are peculiar." She looked at him with an odd smile. 
"Let's go down." 

They made the descent easily enough. Forester 
scrambling down a little way ahead of his companion. 
As he approached the section of the cliff where the 
nests had been built in great numbers among the crev- 
ices, the setting birds took alarm all at once and arose 
from the rocks in a screaming flock. He covered his 
face instinctively against the first rush of the beating 
wings, and then looked upward curiously to see what 
the angry birds intended to do. He noticed that each 
gull was clutching some object in its tightly closed 
talons. He stared up at them for an instant, and 
suddenly cried out in astonishment "Why, they're 
taking their eggs with them!" he exclaimed. "What 
in the '' 

"Look out !" Ruth warned him from above. 

As she spoke an egg struck a ledge at his feet. 
Another followed — ^a dozen, a score — and he crouched 
down with a gasp and bent his head to a spattering 
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shower of murrie eggs that pattered about him among 
the rocks like hail on a pavement He held his ig- 
noble position until the first flurry of the bombardment 
had ended. Then he raised his head and cast a wary 
glance toward the wheeling flock above him, "Would 
you believe that?" he asked breathlessly. 

"I've heard the murries would act that way," said 
the girl. She smiled down on him from her vantage 
point of the higher peak. "But I wasn't sure until 
you experimented." 

Forester grinned back ruefully. "Do you think they 
were throwing them at me?" 

"Some people think they use them to throw. Others 
say they carry them off the nests to save them, and 
then forget what they've done and let them drop." 

"Well, whatever their idea, I'm afraid they've 
cleaned out our egg yard," he observed regretfully. 

"I don't think so," she reassured him. "They could 
take only two apiece. We'll find others." 

Ruth came down the slope to join him, and the cor- 
rectness of her assertion was soon proved. The ma- 
jority of the nests had eggs left in them. They filled 
Ruth's hat, and then climbed back to the upper ridge 
and returned to camp. 

On sorting the eggs it was found necessary to re- 
ject seven or eight out of every dozen, but the remain- 
ing supply was sufficient. Forester swept the fire to 
one side, and by using the heated stones as a griddle 
Ruth succeeded in preparing a large omelet. The 
flavor was not unpleasant, and there was more than 
enough to satisfy the hunger of four ravenous casta- 
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ways. The spirits of the party improved noticeably 
with their breakfast. 

"We may not be in such bad shape, after all," ob- 
served Ladd as he finished the last morsel of the 
omelet. "There's food here, and we can get sealskins. 
Why, we can build us a by-darkie — one of those hide 
boats the Aleuts use. We'll tackle that proposition as 
soon as my ankle knits. How about it, Elise ?" 

The girl turned a wan face toward him, and slowly 
nodded. "I think if — if you were well,'' she said, 
"there might be some hope." 

Forester and Ruth glanced at each other, and then, 
with a common impulse, got up from the fire. On a 
pretext of foraging for more food they left the camp 
and sauntered off together along the ridge. 

"There's no need to tell them at present," he said 
when they were beyond earshot of the others, "but 
there is no hope." 

"I know," she answered quietly. 

"There is no place to launch a boat, even if we had 
one. We can't reach the Laddiehuck, and Maljiska 
can't come to us. And it might be years before an- 
other vessel shows up in these waters." 

Ruth sat down on a flat rock and gazed musingly 
into the valley. "I don't mind so much on my own 
account," she said after a pause. "My life has never 
seemed of real value to me — up here away from every- 
thing worth living for. It doesn't matter a great deal 
how I go— or when." She turned slightly and raised 
her heavy lashes, giving him a glimpse of her dark, 
wistful eyes. "It's because of you that I'm so miser- 
ably imhappy." 
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"Why — why, you mustn't bother about mel'* For- 
ester exclaimed in a husky undertone. "I can face 
anything that comes along. Fm not complaining." 

"I know you're not/* she returned vehemently. 
"You take things with a smile, without a word about 
yourself. Can't you see, it's just that that makes it 
so hard for me — knowing that my brother carried you 
off forcibly on the boat. If it hadn't been for that you 
would be safe " 

"Wait 1" he interrupted. "I was glad enough to go 
aboard that identical boat when a certain girl fished 
me out of the water." 

"But we had no right to kidnap you," she persisted. 

"But I don't imagine your brother knew we were 
running into this particular sort of danger. Even if 
he did, you're not to blame for his actions." 

"He's my brother, though, and the responsibility 
comes home to me, too. I can't help feeling that way. 
We've grown very close in our years together. What- 
ever he has done I stand by him as — ^what do they call 
it? — ^a sort of accessory before the fact. His mistakes 
are my mistakes. I did not interfere when he carried 
you away, and I am equally to blame." She faltered 
and choked over her words. "If the end should come 
here on this island it would be a little easier for me 
if you knew how sorry I am and if — ^if I could feel 
you had forgiven — ^me." 

Forester regarded her intently for a moment, mar- 
veling that she could retain a blind faith in such a 
choice scoundrel as he felt Ladd to be. It seemed im- 
possible that she could be so deceived. Yet the thought 
that she might know or even have guessed the man's 
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true character never entered Forester's head. He be- 
lieved in her just as stanchly and unquestioningly as 
she seemed to believe in her brother. 

From the moment he met her he knew she was a 
woman he could trust. In the short time of their ac- 
quaintance she had proved herself to him time and 
time again. He had found something fine and lovable 
in her reserved and lonely nature, and her quiet com- 
panionship had grown to mean more to him than the 
demonstrative affection of Elise ever had meant — of 
Elise or any other woman. As she looked up at him 
now, with tearful, appealing eyes, begging his for- 
giveness for an act that was not hers, he was drawn 
irresistibly to her side. He dropped down to the rock 
on which she was sitting and laid his hand softly over 
hers. 

"Listen, Ruth," he said. "If you actually had 
spirited me away and brought me to this island, and 
I were to die here to-morrow — I should count myself 
the gainer. I have known you for three weeks, and 
that more than pays for all the rest. If I could leave 
this place and go back to where I was before the night 
I met you aboard the Laddiebuck, I would not go." 

The girl breathed deeply, and he felt her hand trem- 
ble slightly within his grasp. "You — I'm afraid " 

she began haltingly. "Thank you for trying to make it 
easier." 

"To make it easier ?" Forester laughed softly and 
leaned closer to her. "Ruth !" 

She looked at him with wide, half- frightened eyes, 
but she made no move to draw away. ".Yes> Jerry?" 
she whispered after a long pause. 
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"Don't you understand, Ruth? I should think you 
could see. Why, ever since that morning in the 
wheelhouse — ^when I found you there — everything has 
changed. I didn't know until then what it really 
meant '* 

Whatever it was he had intended to say, it was des- 
tined that he should not finish. His headlong speech 
was interrupted, without reason or warning, by a 
sharp, cracking report that rang ominously across the 
crater — ^the unmistakable sound of a pistol shot 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A SHOT FROM NOWHERE. 

Springing to their feet, Forester and Ruth stared 
across the hollow toward the opposite cliffs from 
which they were certain the report had come. The 
gulls were swooping and darting about overhead in 
more of a helter-skelter fashion than usual, it ap- 
peared, but there was no other movement or indica- 
tion of life anywhere along the upper ridge. They 
searched the barren peaks from one end to the other, 
and found not so much as a flitting shadow to reveal 
any form of intruding presence. 

"It couldn't be Joe," said the girl after a tense 
silence. "The camp is on this side, and he can't walk." 

"And there's no one else on the island," Forester 
returned. He looked at her dubiously, a trifle fool- 
ishly, and slowly shook his head. "We can't both be 
mistaken. There was certainly a shot." 

"Let's go back," Ruth suggested uneasily. "The 
others may have seen something." 

They returned to the camp and found Ladd propped 
against the rocks and peering out intently across the 
hollow. Elise was huddled back in a far corner of a 
near-by niche, as though she feared some unknown 
danger and had sought such shelter as she could find. 

At the sound of the approaching steps both faced 
about abruptly, and the trader called out to Forester 
in a sharp undertone. "Did you hear that ?" he asked. 
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"We certainly did/* Forester regarded the man 
in grave speculation. "What do you think ?" 

"I think you're a bad hunter," was the prompt an- 
swer. "You missed something when you were out 
looking around this morning. The place has got an 
inhabitant, that's all." 

"If there's any one around here besides us, he has 
the gift of invisibility," retorted the younger man. "I 
searched the island more thoroughly than you may be- 
lieve." 

"What do you think we've got — ^a shooting ghost?" 

"I don't know what we've got, but whoever our 
neighbor happens to be, he has peculiar ways of amus- 
ing himself." Forester laughed uncomfortably. 
"Some strange things have taken place around here, 
and I for one can't explain them. Can you?" 

Ladd shrugged his shoulders. "You can take it 
from me, there's a flesh-and-blood, two-legged, human 
thing prowling about this island. I don't know where 
he came from or how he got here, but I'll make you 
a bet that I know what he wants. And he's going to 
be bad company for us." 

Forester sharply scrutinized the trader's counte- 
nance. "In that case," he observed after an interval, 
"we'll jerk your friend out of his hole and make him 
show his hand. I don't believe there's anybody here, 
but just to satisfy you we'll look." He motioned to 
Ruth and started to leave camp, but the trader halted 
him with a word. 

"Wait!" Ladd unbuttoned his coat and revealed 
a heavy belt and a bolstered six-shooter, which he evi- 
dently had strapped in place when he left the Laddie^ 
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buck. "Take this along/' he said. "There's only the 
cylinder load, and when that's gone we're out of am- 
munition. Go easy with it." 

It struck Forester as being a bit odd that Ladd 
should have troubled to arm himself when he set out 
from the vessel on a brief and supposedly casual trip 
along a deserted shore, but he accepted the revolver 
without any comment. "Thanks,'* he said, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. He shoved the weapon into his 
pocket, and he and Ruth started off to investigate the 
cliffs. 

They followed the curve of the upper ridge, keep- 
ing to the highest ground as they advanced. The 
last trace of the mists had vanished, and it was use- 
less to seek concealment in the open daylight among 
the barren, treeless peaks. They walked briskly, but 
kept a sharp lookout right and left, realizing that their 
figures could be clearly seen, either from the valley 
below or the sea on the other side. 

It required but a few minutes to round the horse- 
shoe bend and reach the section of the cliffs directly 
opposite the camp where they had left Elise and Ladd. 
The shot had been fired somewhere in this vicinity, 
and they scrutinized the rocks in all directions, know- 
ing that the unaccountable marksman could not have 
found time to travel far. They saw nothing to at- 
tract attention. 

The seals ranged and barked along the lagoon below 
them, the gulls shrieked about their heads, and the 
surf rolled and pounded against the foot of the outer 
cliffs; but to ears listening for unusual sounds, the 
familiar uproar amounted to no more than silence. 
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They heard nothing, nor discovered any visible signs 
to indicate the trespass of an unknown visitant. 

They consulted for a moment, recalling how the 
shot had reverberated between the walls of the crater, 
and decided that they might have been deceived in the 
direction of the sound. It might have come from a 
point farther along the ridge, or possibly even from 
the lower valley. 

"Let's go on," said Forester abruptly. "I intend 
to find this thing if I have to crawl on my hands and 
knees over every inch of this island." 

They proceeded farther around the bending ridge, 
Ruth watching the inner slopes and Forester keeping 
a watchful eye on the path directly before him. After 
an advance of another hundred yards or so they found 
the way blocked by a stark pinnacle of rock that reared 
itself in the middle of the ridge. 

They were starting to make a cautious detour when 
Forester, who was a little in the lead, suddenly halted 
and seized Ruth by the wrist. "Lookl" he exclaimed. 
"What's that?" He indicated a white-and-gray, 
fluffy-looking object that lay in a depression of the 
rocks a short distance to their left. 

The girl followed his glance with a start, and then 
gave a soft, little laugh of relief. "Why, silly, it's 
only a poor, dead gull !" she said. 

"So it is," he returned, without responding to her 
amusement. "Wait !" He left her for a moment, and 
came back again bearing the dead bird in his hand. 
"As you say, it's a gull," he remarked. 

There was a note in his voice that caught her seri- 
ous attention. "Why, what's the matter ?" she asked. 
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"I suppose it's natural for one of the birds to die 
occassionally/' he went on slowly. "This is evidently 
the most recent death in the colony. Feel! It's still 
warm. It must have been flying around with the 
others a few minutes ago. And see here !" He turned 
the bird in his hand and showed her that one leg and 
the lower part of the breast had been carried away 
cleanly from the body. *'It looks to me as if a bullet 
did for this fellow." He faced her with a troubled 
smile. "I'm afraid, Ruth, that somebody's shooting 
our gulls." 

Her hand reached out gingerly and touched the hjrdL 
She caught a deep breath, and her glance instinctively 
roamed about the open crater. Then she turned back 
to Forester in childlike bewilderment. "What do you 
think, Jerry," she asked; "honestly?" 

"I don't know," he answered. "We can't all be 
crazy. We heard the report, and here*s a dead bird. 
And yet — if this thing was shot — who did the shoot- 
ing ?" He hesitated an instant. "I was thinking ^" 

he began musingly, and stopped. 

'Well ?" she asked nervously. 

The thought struck me that Maljiska might have 
taken a pot shot at the flock with a rifle. But I re- 
membered that the sound of the report couldn't carry 
this far. And I don't suppose there's a chance that he 
has come in any closer." 

Forester dropped the mangled bird as he spoke, 
moved around the intervening hump of rock to the 
exposed outer ridge, and gazed seaward. Far out over 
the glistening water he descried the anchored Laddie- 
buck. He could make out the dark curve of the v0s- 
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sel's hull and the square silhouettes of deck house and. 
wheelhouse, and when he shaded his eyes against the 
glinting sun, he distinguished a solitary figure leaning 
against the forward rail. 

He beckoned to Ruth and pointed seaward. "Mal- 
jiska didn't do the shooting," he observed, "for there 
he is yonder — ^busy doing nothing." 

**He's an Aleut," she explained, "and you can't ex- 
pect him to do anjrthing he isn't ordered to do. He 
knows he can't bring the boat in any nearer, so he's 
just sitting there, waiting. He'll stay anchored until 
the vessel crumbles with old age." 

"Just the same, it's tough to be marooned here 
within sight of everything you need the most." For- 
ester glanced behind him, debating the wisdom of an 
attempt to hail the vessel. If any strange presence 
lurked among the rocks he and Ruth already had be- 
trayed themselves, and he decided that they could gain 
nothing now by belated caution. 

So he faced the sea again, waved his arms, and 
yelled at the top of his lungs. The figure at the rail 
did not stir. Evidently Maljiska failed to distinguish 
him among the gulls, and the distance was too great 
for his voice to carry. "Well, that's cold," he said, 
after a second effort. "I can't seem to raise him." 

"He couldn't get to us, anyhow," Ruth reminded 
him. 

"No; I'm afraid he couldn't." Forester turned re- 
gretfully from the sea and surveyed the island once 
more. "It looks as if we're stuck here indefinitely. 
And what makes it worse, we're not going to be a 
bit comfortable until we get the name and address of 
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our fellow citizen. As if it weren't enough to be 
wrecked here without having a shifty neighbor skulk- 
ing around and disturbing the peace 1" A scowl dark- 
ened his face, and he kicked irritably at a little red ' 
pebble that happened to lie within tempting reach of 
his foot. "I don't know what anybody would want 
to shoot gulls for, anyhow." 

The act of violence seemed to relieve his mind, and 
he grinned apologetically. "Well," he said, "it is pil- 
ing it on rather thick. We haven't had " He 

checked himself sharply, his eyes following the course 
of the rolling pebble. Suddenly he darted forward 
and picked up the bright-colored fragment. An excla- 
mation of astonishment broke from his lips. 

There was a tense interval, and he turned again to 
Ruth. "Perhaps you can explain this," he said, in a 
curiously repressed voice. "Look!" 

He exhibited his open palm, and the girl perceived 
that the supposed pebble was not a pebble at all, but a 
lump of sealing wax — ^a round, tiny, red ball with a 
twisted wire imbedded in its hardened surface. 
"Well ?" he inquired, with a colorless laugh. 

Ruth took the wax from him and turned it slowly 
in her fingers. "It — ^it— what does it mean?" she 
whispered. 

"They say humans never came up to this place, 
so I don't know what it means. It looks like some 
sort of a seal." 

He took the ball back from her, examined it mi- 
nutely, and then laid it on a flat rock and cracked it 
open. Forester was accustoming his mind to wild 
and impossible quirks of chance, and, as i conse- 
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quence, he did not seem surprised or greatly perturbed 
when he discovered that the wax was merely a shell 
that had been molded about a wad of flimsy paper. 

He removed the paper and coolly smoothed it on 
his knee and saw that the sheet contained penciled 
writing. Bending closer, he made out the characters 
of some sort of cabalistic message or memorandum, 
which read: **6:i5. 54:28- 170:44- J AW/' 

Forester read and reread the single line of script 
in an effort to make some sense of the fantastic scrib- 
bling. Then he handed the paper to Ruth to read. 
"Get anything from it ?" he asked after a moment. 

The girl shook her head blankly. "It's gibberish 
to me." 

"It's like the key to a treasure-trove or something. 
And we've no use for treasure." 

"Perhaps Joe could make something of it," she 
suggested. 

"Perhaps," he agreed dubiously. "We can try it on 
him, anyhow." 

They returned to camp forthwith, reported what 
they had seen, and submitted the mysterious sheet for 
Ladd's consideration. He puzzled over the paper for 
a minute, and seemed to strike at least a glimmer of 
intelligibility. "What date's this?" he suddenly asked 
Ruth. 

She pondered briefly. "It's June — ^June i6th, I 
think." 

"These first figures look as if they might be a date 
line," observed the trader reflectively. "Six-fifteen. 
June the fifteenth. Hum ! If that guess is right, this 
thing was written yesterday." 
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As he turned the paper in his hand, Elise came up 
behind and looked curiously over his shoulder. He 
paid no attention to her, and continued his thoughtful 
inspection of the sheet. "The 'JAW part might be a 
signature/* he pursued, "but as for the remaining num- 
erals — I don't know " 

He was interrupted by a low cry behind him that 
might have been wrung from some little, stricken ani- 
mal. He turned in astonishment, and saw Elise bend- 
ing over him, her face ashen white, her eyes fixed in 
awful fascination on the line of numerals. 

"Why, what the Sam Hill *' Ladd began won- 

deringly. 

Elsie took the paper in her trembling fingers, and 
turned to Forester. "Don't you see?" she whispered 
wildly. "J. !A!. W. James Allen Webster! My fa- 
ther's initiigds — in his very own writing 1'* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SEEKING WITHOUT FINDING. 

Not knowing just what to think or say, Forester 
gazed fooHshly at the girl; he was half inclined to 
laugh at the absurdity of the entire business. The 
untimely impulse was strong within him, but he man- 
aged to suppress his whimsical fancies and adjusted 
his thoughts to a proper pitch of sobriety. 

After all Elise had tangible backing to support her 
preposterous statement. He was startled, but not in- 
credulous. The initials were Websters, and the scrib- 
bled letters did bear a surprising resemblance to Web- 
ster's handwriting. Also, he reflected maliciously, it 
would be just like the professor to come back and 
annoy his acquaintances with abstruse puzzles, instead 
of decently effacing himself in the public verdict of 
his death. 

Forester did not mind Webster's resurrecting him- 
self, but it did strike him that the man might ha^'e 
been a bit less spectacular and a bit more de6nite in 
his method of returning. He could not help offering 
a mild protest. 

"But, Elise," he began argumentatively, "your fa- 
ther——" 

"It's my father's writing I" she broke in almost with 
a scream. "Don't you suppose I know it when I see 
it? Look at the little curly thing on the end of the 
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J' and the way the W twists back at the top. I know 
my own father's hand, I tell you !" 

"I know/' he said, in a soothing tone. "It looks 
very much like his signature, I admit. But please 
don't excite yourself with a false hope. The thing's 
impossible, Elise." 

"It's he!" she insisted vehemently. "We thought 
he was drowned, but he wasn't His boat was 
wrecked, just as ours was. And he's on this island 
now 1" 

"If he's here, why doesn't he show himself?" For- 
ester asked her gently. 

"I don't know!" she wailed. "Perhaps he can't! 
But he's here, and this note's to me. He's trying to 
reach me!" 

"Your father couldn't have landed here imless his 
boat was wrecked on the rocks, and that's an impos- 
sible theory, because " 

Forester stopped suddenly with his tongue in his 
teeth, recalling that Elise knew nothing about the re- 
turn of Webster's empty dory to the Kittiewake. This 
certainly was not a favorable moment to tell her that 
story. "If he were here," he ended lamely, "I would 
have run across him." 

"You haven't half looked," she challenged hotly. 

He shook his head hopelessly, glanced around the 
crater, and then turned back and dropped on his knee 
for a confidential word with Ladd. "I told you about 
Webster's disappearance," he said, in an undertone. 
"You have the facts, and maybe you're keener about 
these things than I am. What's your idea?" 

"I've learned to believe almost anything in the years 
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I've been cruising around these waters," was the in- 
definite answer. 

"It's all in keeping, anyhow," agreed Forester, with 
a rueful grin. "The wax pellet and the shot and the 
dead bird, and your mystic trip through the thin air ! 
No; Webster's reappearance wouldn't surprise me so 
much, really. Why, I don't think I would turn a hair 
now if I should see one of my old boyhood friends 
riding up the lagoon on a seal. The place has a queer 
atmosphere. You can't tell what's going to pop up 
next." 

"You're right there," said the trader; "but if I were 
you I wouldn't get to watching for friends." 

Forester glanced sharply at the man's expressionless 
countenance. 

"Why not?" he asked. 

"Oh, not for any particular reason," was the evasive 
answer. Ladd raised his head soberly. "But I do 
think the girl's right. You haven't half searched the 
island. I'd look around a little more thoroughly if 
I were you." 

"Oh, I intended to do that anyhow." 

Forester got up, unbuttoned his coat, and pulled the 
trader's revolver from his pocket. He presented the 
heavy weapon to its owner, butt foremost. "Take it 
back. As long as I've got to climb down the sides 
of cliffs I don't want any excess baggage. And I 
don't need this if I'm hunting for Professor Web- 
ster. He and I weren't on such bad terms." 

"You'd better keep it," urged the other. "There's 
never any telling " 

"Bosh I" interrupted Forester scornfully. He 
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turned away from the trader. "I'm going for a 
jaunt," he announced. "You girls want to come ?" 

Both accepted the invitation, and Elise seemed espe- 
cially eager to go along. "We'll find something to tell 
us where he is if we don't find him!" she said excitedly. 
'Tmsureof itr 

"If we fail it won't be because we don't try," For- 
ester assured her. "My idea is to examine the outer 
shell first. If we discover nothing there we'll plot the 
interior crater in sections and go over the ground yard 
by yard. What's your notion?" 

Neither girl could suggest a better plan, and the 
three set out from camp, leaving Ladd to attend the 
fire and keep an eye on the lower crater. A brisk walk 
carried them to the southernmost extremity of the 
island — ^where the open passage cut through the diff 
— ^and here they began their search. 

Forester went out to the tip of the horseshoe, threw 
himself prone on the seaward rim, and peered down 
over the edge. At this point the cliff fell away sheer 
to the water. No unwinged creature could have found 
lodgment anywhere along the smooth face of rock, and 
after a sweeping downward glance he got up and pro- 
ceeded back around the curve until the cliffside grew a 
trifle less precipitous. 

For a distance along here it looked as if an active 
man might be able to clamber either up or down. 
Forester made the experiment, and descended as far 
as he dared. He reached a protruding shelf from 
which he was able to study the contour of the ex- 
posed cliff for a hundred yards or more. There was 
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no crack or hollow, so far as he could see, that would 
afford concealment to the tiniest, living thing. 

As he looked about with prying eyes he could not 
help feeling that he was going to a great deal of need- 
less trouble. He could conceive of no reason why 
Webster or any one else, man or specter, should choose 
to frequent those ugly slopes ; but he had promised 
Elise that the search should be thorough, and he per- 
sisted grimly. 

It was a full morning's task to complete the circuit 
of the upper ridge. Forester flitted up and down the 
heights like an inspired gibbon, at times descending 
even to the lowest sea ledges where the salt spray wet 
his feet. He flushed up a myriad of egg-throwing 
gulls, but in all the distance around the island he failed 
to discover a single trace of human visitation. 

When at last they reached the opposite tip of the 
horseshoe, just across the way from their starting 
point, he was able to assure EHse in all truthfulness 
that the outer cliffs were inhabited by nothing mcwe 
interesting than the birds. 

Elise was quite worn out, presumably from watch- 
ing Forester's mountain climbing, and when the three 
of them trudged back to camp she elected to stay there 
for the afternoon. The question of food came up 
again, and Ladd recommended seal meat as being pala- 
table, plentiful, and easily obtained. 

Forester took a cudgel of driftwood he had picked 
up in the sea passage and went down into the valley to 
acquit himself of an unpleasant job. He singled out a 
sleek, yearling seal that had straggled a distance away 
from ^e herd, and advanced with set lips, hoping bis 
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victim would show at least a little fight. The animal 
reared itself on its flippers and gazed at the man with 
soft, round, curious eyes in which appeared neither 
fear nor antagonism. To slay the creature was like 
taking advantage of a child's misguided innocence, but 
he hardened himself to primitive necessity, and struck. 

Fortunately one blow sufficed. He looked about 
him in a shamefaced manner, feeling, as he imagined, 
a very cheap sort of a murderer should feel ; then he 
shouldered the warm, furry carcass and almost ran 
back to camp. 

"Here's your, meat!" he observed, delivering the 
seal with a thud at the trader's elbow. "You've got 
a pocketknife; do your own butchering.'* 

They dined sumptuously on what Ladd was pleased 
to call filet de Bering en hrochette, and, in spite of his 
dislike of killing the helpless animal, Forester con- 
trived to dispose of his full share of a rather highly 
flavored repast. He left the fire when he had finished, 
and announced that he was ready to continue his ex- 
plorations. 

Ruth volunteered to accompany him, and they spent 
the rest of the afternoon investigating the interior of 
the island. In the clear light, the treeless valley was 
exposed to their view from one end to the other, and 
its slopes looked as bare and unmysterious as the palm 
of an open hand. Just where another resident might 
find refuge along the barren hillsides, they could not 
guess. But the possible existence of some sort of 
underground opening suggested itself, and it was on 
such an ofF-chance that they justified their search. 
They plotted the crater into imaginary triangles, like 
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the wedges of a pic, and went over the ground, as 
Forester had promised Elise, section by section, ahnost 
foot by foot 

Gathering darkness overtook them near the foot of 
the crater with only the shore of the lagoon remaining 
unexplored. The rest of the island, from the upper 
ridge to the bottom levels, each depression and hump 
of rock, each terrace, bowlder, sheeksa bed, and sand 
spit, was pictured in their minds in minutest detail, al- 
most as familiarly as the open deck of the Laddiebuck. 
And they found no place where a man could hide. 

They were forced to postpone further search until 
the following morning, and returned wearily to the 
heights. Reaching camp, they found Ladd and Elise 
huddled over a blazing fire of sheeksa, trying to ward 
off the chill of the wet night mists. 

"Looks as if it were going to fog up before morn- 
ing," observed Ladd, after the two had told the story 
of their barren explorations. "You'll have to finish 
your job blindfolded." 

"I'm getting mighty sick of these endless fogs," For- 
ester complained. "Don't you ever have any decent 
weather in these parts?" 

"Not often. The Bering's cold and the Pacific's 
warm, and where the two seas meet there's apt to be a 
bit of steaming. We get the full effect in these waters 
as a rule." 

They got the full effect that night, at any rate. The 
outlines of the peaks began to disappear before com- 
plete darkness had set in, and by the time they finished 
supper the heavy fog had settled about them like the 
folds of a soggy blanket It was not an evening for 
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social amenities, and after a short, lagging conversa- 
tion around the fire, Ruth and Elise said good night 
and retired to their crevice in the rocks. 

Ladd suggested that Forester follow the girls' exam- 
ple. "I've had an occasional wink of sleep this after- 
noon, and am good for the night trick now," he said. 
"You turn in and I'll stand deck watch." 

The offer was gratefully accepted. Forester pulled 
a heap of sheeksa nearer the fire, dropped down heav- 
ily, and soon passed off into a sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. He did not stir again until he felt something 
shaking his ankle, and awakened to discover that 
Ladd's long night vigil had ended and the dawn was 
at hand. 

"Well, it has been as quiet as death," remarked the 
trader with a yawn, as he made sure that his com- 
panion did not intend to doze off again. "Saw noth- 
ing, heard nothing. Get up and let somebody else 
sleep." 

Forester left his bed, stretched the kinks out of his 
legs, and stood for a while looking into the obscurity 
of the thick, dank morning fog. Presently he turned, 
shivering slightly, and poked up the embers of the dy- 
ing fire. 

The noise of his activities disturbed Ruth, and in a 
few minutes she came out of her rocky retreat and 
greeted him with a sleepy smile. 

"I suppose we may as well finish our tour of the 
island," she said a little later, as they bent over the 
fire grilling strips of seal meat. 

"Now as well as any other time," he agreed. 
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"There's no use waiting for the fog. It seems only 
to grow heavier." 

They ate their meager breakfast, and then, walking 
softly so as not to disturb the others, left the silent 
camp and went down the slope to the lagoon. The 
unexplored portion of the island consisted of the long 
strip of beach that ran through the middle of the seal 
colony. The sand was level and hard-packed, and it 
seemed highly improbable that any sort of conceal- 
ment could be found along the flat stretch of the rook- 
eries. They pursued their quest, nevertheless, routing 
the seals out of their way as they advanced, ranging 
the island to the distant sea passage and back again, 
in a futile search for something that evidently did not 
exist. 

"Fm satisfied," said Forester, a couple of hours 
later, as they finished the return trip and sat down to 
rest among the seals at the head of the lagoon. "If 
Webster or any other man is hiding on this island, he's 
disguised himself as a sea lion. Look at that snuffy, 
goggle-eyed one there with the drooping mustache — 
there is a certain resemblance to — " 

"There's no one here besides ourselves," Ruth inter- 
rupted seriously. "There couldn't be, Jerry, because 
there's not a square inch of ground anywhere that has 
escaped us." 

"Makes you feel kind of silly, doesn't it? There's 
nothing on the island, or we would have found it. 
Yet our birds are being shot, and we're receiving notes 
from old friends, and people are being snatched out 
of dories, and all that sort of thing. Pleasant place 
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to live!" He grinned weakly. "Well, I suppose we 
might as well be going back to camp/' 

Let's stop at your reservoir/* she suggested. 
They'll be wanting a drink up there." 

They got up from the sand and started to climb 
the slope toward the water hole, but with almost their 
first step they halted and whirled, aghast, to face the 
cliffs. From the obscuring fog somewhere behind 
them, crashing loudly through the babel of the bleat- 
ing seals, a pistol shot rang out suddenly, and echoed 
and reechoed between the rocky ridges of the crater. 

The two of them stood for a moment, motionless 
and voiceless, with parted lips and wide, staring eyes, 
gazing upward toward the invisible heights. As they 
waited in stupid suspense, something came tumbling 
over the edge of the cliffs and fell with a soft thump 
in the sand almost at their feet. Forester overcame 
the spell of dull inertia that had gripped him for the 
instant, and darted forward into the fog. A minute 
later he came back, holding out the body of a dead 

gull. 

"It was shot among the peaks and fell over the side, 
and here it is." He smiled a ghastly sort of a smile. 
"Our huntsman must be using dumdum cartridges. 
See?" 

He showed her how the gull had been torn and 
mutilated, as the other had been, by the terrific force 
of the striking bullet. The lead had plowed down- 
ward through breast and abdomen, taking off both 
legs cleanly at the upper joints. The body retained 
its natural warmth, and evidently the creature had 
been alive only a few seconds before. 
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They examined the mangled bird in awed silence, 
and then with the air of a man rejecting abhorrent 
gifts. Forester swung the body outward by its two 
wings and tossed it into the lagoon. "There's not 
much use searching the difEs again," he said musingly, 
"because that — that, up there — will manage to keep 
out of our way. Still, I suppose we'd better see it 
through, don't you think?" 

Ruth did not answer. She did not even seem to 
be listening. Forester turned curiously, and saw that 
she was facing the other end of the island, gazing 
intensely along the shore of the lagoon. 

Suddenly her hand reached up and grasped his arm. 
"Look, Jerry!" she gasped, in a chilling whisper. 
"There's something — something tall and — moving 
toward " 

Forester followed her glance with startled eyes, 
and his muscles set beneath the touch of her unsteady 
fingers. In the thick fog he made out a dim, spectral 
shape, like an upstanding, human Bgure, that drifted 
slowly down the beach toward them. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE CHASE WAS OK. 

The two stood, stark and motionless, watching the 
gray, fog-blurred shape as it approached silently along 
the beach. The figure came on very slowly, and the 
strain of waiting proved a bit too much for Forester's 
nerves. 

On a sudden impulse he decided to go ahead and 
meet the thing, whatever it was, and end the intoler- 
able suspense. He left Ruth's side without a word 
and advanced across the sand. As he drew nearer, 
the musty figure resolved itself into more definite out- 
lines, and he saw that the intruder was a man. 

The miraculous apparition must have seen Forester 
at about the same instant his own human identity be- 
trayed itself. He stopped abruptly, crouched forward, 
and peered through the fog. Then, inexplicably, with- 
out even the honest preliminary of a challenging ques- 
tion, he jerked forth a revolver from somewhere about 
his person and fired point-blank across the open beach. 

Forester heard the bullet sing past his head, and 
halted in amazement. He was stunned for a second 
by the unexpectednss of the wanton attack. He saw 
the murderous stranger drop flat to the sand after fir- 
ing, as if he were expecting a return shot. This es- 
sentially human act of defense somehow helped to 
clear Forester's brain. At least it was a relief to know 
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that he was dealing with a fellow being. Briefly he 
reflected ; then, in a sudden burst of anger, he resolved 
to settle the affair at once. 

He did not know that Ruth had followed him, but, 
as he started forward, he felt her quieting hand on his 
shoulder and heard her voice in his ear. "Are you 
crazy?" she whispered. "Come with me — quick l" 

Forester was amenable to reason. He was un- 
armed, and he knew that if he stayed there on the 
beach, Ruth would stay, too. So he abandoned his 
valorous project, caught her hand in his, and fled 
ignominiously for the heights. As they turned away 
another shot whistled after them and passed harm- 
lessly overhead. They bent close to the ground as 
they ran, and in another moment they were hidden 
by the friendly fog. 

Hoarse shouting sounded behind them, and they 
heard a voice bidding some one unseen to intercept 
their flight. "There are two of 'em," yelled the man. 
"Get them I They're making for the cliffs." 

From somewhere farther along the slope other 
voices answered, and, judging by the sounds of the 
excited chorus, the chase was on. 

Ruth and Forester did not pause then to speculate, 
or to marvel at the wholesale invasion of the inaccessi- 
ble crater. They merely held each other's hands and 
ran. The rookeries were quickly left behind, and they 
mounted diagonally across the slope, making for the 
nearest point of the upper ridges. They gained the 
top without being seen, and stopped behind a con- 
cealing rock to recover their breath. 
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"Who in the world can they be ?" asked Ruth, pant- 
ing. "Where could they have come from?** 

"Just dropped from the sky, I guess. I don't see 
where else." 

"They have a ship, of course." 

"Even so— that doesn't explain how they got on the 
island." 

"I wonder where she's anchored," said Ruth. 

They were standing on the edge of the ridge near 
the spot where they had found the dead bird the day 
before, and almost directly opposite the position of the 
Laddiebuck. Both instinctively glanced seaward, but 
the fog prevented their seeing either their own vessel 
or the stranger that presumably was anchored some- 
where off the reefs. 

"I would give a good deal to know if they've found 
Maljiska," she said presently. 

"If they have it's all over with him now. They seem 
a murderous lot." 

'How long do you suppose they've been here?" 

They weren't around yesterday; that's a cinch." 

"Somebody must have been around to shoot that 
gull." 

"Another gull was killed a few minutes ago, but 
that doesn't prove these fellows did it. The shot came 
from up here somewhere, and the gang apparently are 
all down in the valley." He glanced into the hollow, 
and an ugly glint appeared in his eyes. "Well, who- 
ever they are," he pursued thoughtfully, "it's good to 
know that they're made of flesh and bone, and you 
can hurt them where they live if you once get your 
hands on them." 
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Ruth looked curiously at this man who had come 
so recently from the mild southland, and softly smiled. 
"I. think we'd better get back to Joe," she said, after 
the slightest pause. '* We'll stand more of a chance if 
we're all together." 

Forester nodded silently, peered out from behind 
the shielding bowlder, and led the way into the open. 
The strange voices echoed back and forth in the crater, 
and it was evident that the search, as yet, had not ex- 
tended to the heights. The way was clear for the 
present, and fortunately camp was not far off. 

The two fugitives walked around the curve of the 
ridge, treading lightly as they advanced and sharply 
scrutinizing the path ahead. They covered a greater 
part of the distance without betraying their move- 
ments, and were just congratulating themselves on 
their wisdom in taking the upper ground, when they 
saw a muffled figure steal up the side of the slope a 
few paces beyond. The man had come up alone ap- 
parently, and now threatened to intercept the fleeing 
pair. The situation was critical, but there was still a 
chance. They were near their destination now, and 
decided to make a dash for it. 

The man caught sight of them as they ran past him 
along the ridge. They heard him yell exultantly to 
his friends in the valley, and an instant later his heavy 
steps sounded on the rocks as he set out in their pur- 
suit. He came on uncomfortably close behind, but 
luckily they had but little farther to go. Stooping to 
avoid the expected shot, they raced around the final 
curve, skirted the outer peak, and plunged headlong 
into camp. 
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Ladd was watching for them. With Elise pushed 
behind him within the protecting niche, he sat guard 
at the entrance, calmly awaiting contingencies. "Who 
are those men?" he asked in a breath. 

"Don't know," said Forester, taking his station at 
the trader's elbow. "They tried to kill us." 

"Ah, I see," was the cool answer. "All right." 

At that instant the shape of the pursuing stranger 
broke out of the fog. Presumably the man thought 
his victims were unarmed, and saw no reason for cau- 
tion. He came forward reckless, revolver in hand, 
looking for a chance to send a bullet home. 

Ladd waited until the figure bulked clearly against 
the gray background of mist, and then raised his own 
weapon and fired. Only the one shot was needed. 
The man halted limply, in a queer, vacillating way, as 
if he had suddenly changed his mind about something. 
His hands relaxed and his revolver fell to the rocks. 
Then, without a sound, he collapsed as he stood, dou- 
bled over from his hips, and lay motionless on his face. 

"And that will be about all," observed Ladd, in a 
slow, passionless voice. "He asked for it." 

Forester stepped forward, picked up the discarded 
six-shooter, and returned to the. niche. "What do you 
suppose he wanted?" he asked soberly. 

"A sealskin coat," was the terse reply. "Look out I 
They're coming!" 

The other intruders were calling out in the valley 
again. They had heard the shot, and, judging by their 
ugly conversation, they believed the fugitives were cor- 
nered, and were climbing the slope to lend a hand. 

Ladd ordered Ruth to get into the niche with Elise, 
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and he and Forester crouched against the wall out- 
side, grasping their weapons and peering down over 
the edge of the ridge. **Don't you know who they 
are?" Ladd inquired lightly. 
Toachers, I suppose." 

That's self-evident. They've found the island, and 
think it's theirs. Naturally they aren't pleased to find 
rival claimants. So far as they know we'll tip the 
thing off to the first government cutter we meet, and 
good-by golden dreams. They'll kill us if they can." 

"You think you know who they are?" 

"Why, yes. I " 

A man's head and shoulders came up over the curve 
of the ridge, and Ladd instantly raised his revolver 
and fired. There was a yell of dismay, and the vague 
figure disappeared. Whether the bullet found its mark, 
there was no way of knowing; but it was evident from 
the savage comment that the poachers had made an 
unpleasant discovery. Their victims were armed and 
waiting for them, and it was not going to be such a 
simple oflfair to storm the heights. They said so in 
words, and palavered loudly and wildly under the 
shelter of the overhanging ridge. 

Ladd twirled the cylinder of his revolver, and 
grinned. "I don't think they want it," he observed, 
after listening a moment to the angry talk. "If they're 
the bunch I think they are, they'll try to starve us out 
rather than take chances in a fight." 

"Just one rush, though, and we'll be out of ammu- 
nition," said Forester grimly. 

"Yes ; but they don't know that. Besides '' The 

trader glanced at the dark form huddled on the rocks. 
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"You have your chance now. Better see if he has any 
more cartridges." 

Forester stood up without a word and stole back 
along the ridge. He stooped over the quiet, unresist- 
ing shape, and, with a grimace of distaste, searched 
the man's pockets. But he found no cartridges. He 
turned the limp figure over to see if there was a 
belt, and had a glimpse of the man's face. It was a 
dark, swarthy face, with flat nose, thick lips, and a 
long white scar cutting across the mouth and chin. 
There was something oddly familiar about that scar. 
He reflected an instant, and suddenly remembered. 
The man was the whaler whom he had seen on the 
Dutch Harbor dock — Moosh, of the Jackdatifs crew. 

Since the evenings he had watched this same Moosh 
try to steal the Anadir^s log from Skipper Catesby, he 
had been unable to shake off the disquieting feeling 
that somewhere, somehow, he would encounter the 
man again. So here he had turned up at last, and 
Forester was not surprised or greatly moved when he 
identified him. 

As he looked at the evil, upstaring countenance, he 
noticed that the whaler had been gathering new scars 
to add to his other facial trophies of violence. There 
was a half circle of tiny, round marks on the low, dark 
forehead that looked as though they might have been 
imprinted in the flesh by the trampling of a well- 
studded heel. 

With gradually dawning suspicion Forester glanced 
at his own footgear. His heel was bossed with a cir- 
cular row of hobnails, which, in size and pattern, 
exactly corresponded to the marks in the man's fore- 
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head. It was this boot which he had carried to the 
deck of the Laddiebuck the night that Catesby was 
killed. He had thrown it at the skipper's assailant, 
aiming directly at the flash of the pistol. He recalled 
the solid impact of the missile striking in the dark- 
ness, and 

He sprang to his feet with a gasp as the full, amaz- 
ing truth broke through the turmoil of his thoughts. 
In all good faith he had accused Ladd of Catesby's 
death, and condemned and mentally hanged him; and 
it was Moosh, the whaler, not Ladd, who carried the 
telltale marks of the avenging boot heel. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A WRONG TO BE RIGHTED. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling swept over Forester 
as he turned away from the man he was now certain 
was Catesby's murderer and glanced back at the other 
whom he had unjustly suspected of the crime. Ladd 
was still seated before the open niche, his broken leg 
doubled in front of him, his body placed in such a 
position as to protect the girls from any chance shot 
that might come up from the valley. The butt of his 
revolver lay comfortably in his hand while he watched 
to prevent a flanking attack on his other companion. 

He was cool and undaunted, even in the knowledge 
of his own helplessness, and, although intense physical 
suffering was betrayed by the fevered flush that burned 
his temples, he smiled serenely and uncomplainingly as 
he waited. There was a clear, direct quality in his 
glance — a fine, human warmth in his eyes — ^that some- 
how made Forester think of the sister's darker, softer 
eyes. He was surprised that he never had noticed the 
resemblance before, and wondered, in a humble, self- 
abasing way, how he ever could have believed such a 
man capable of a cowardly misdeed. 

The purpose of Ladd's flight from the government 
cutter still had to be explained, also his possession of 
the stolen log, and his motive in coming to Tyohok's 
island. He still might be an outlaw, a thief, and a 
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poacher. But he was no murderer. Forester, in his 
new-found faith, unreasonably was prepared to take 
the rest on trust. After all, it was not easy to keep 
on thinking ugly thoughts about a brother of Ruth 
Ladd's. So may sentiment work its illogical triumphs. 
He went back to the niche in a somewhat chastened 
frame of mind, yet proud, too, that he could take his 
station at the trader's side. 

"The man had no cartridges," said Forester ab- 
sently, as he settled his back against the rocks. He 
debated the wisdom of making a clean breast of every- 
thing, wondering just what sort of apology he ought 
to offer. 

"Did you ever see the man before?" Ladd asked. 

"It was that fellow, Moosh, from the Jackdaw," 
was the answer. "You got him through the heart, 
and I don't suppose he knew what hit him." 

"Moosh, eh ?" The trader did not seem much dis- 
turbed by the information. "Well, that's a good job 
done. I shan't sleep any the worse to-night with. 
Moosh on my conscience, and your friend Catesby 
ought to sleep a whole lot better. The debt's paid, I 
guess." 

Forester looked up in surprise. "You knew that 
Moosh killed Catesby P" 

"I don't know for certain; but I've got a hunch he 
did," 

"How did you get your hunch?" 

"Just putting two and two together." The trader 
laughed and shook his head. "But this isn't giving 
any gas to the engine. We'd better forget Moosh for 
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a minute and figure how we're going to get out of 
here/' 

"Get out of here? I don't understand. Where do 
you expect to go ?" 

"If those men have sense they'll crawl around be- 
hind us and take us from the rear. We've got to pre- 
vent that by climbing to the highest point and putting 
the sea at our backs. Then we'll have only our front 
to guard." 

Forester looked up at the final terrace of rock that 
rose a few feet above the level on which he stood. A 
sort of narrow, isolated plateau extended above and 
behind him, running back between two flanking peaks 
to the outer rim of the crater. The higher rocks 
formed a natural fortress of defense, and he per- 
ceived at once the wisdom of Ladd's suggestion. But 
after he had studied the ground a moment he glanced 
dubiously at his companion. 

The trader guessed what was in his mind. "You 
give me a little help," he said, "and FU manage to hob- 
ble up somehow. Don't you worry about me." 

Ladd turned and explained the situation to the girls. 
"We're going to move up there between those two 
peaks," he said. "You two go on ahead, and Forester 
and I will see that nobody starts anything while 
you're climbing." He handed his revolver to his sis- 
ter. "We'll follow when you're settled up there, and 
if that bunch gets too curious you'll know what to do. 
It'll be all right, only climb quickly, that's all." 

Ruth induced the terrified Elise to leave the niche, 
and they hastily ascended to the tiny plateau above. 
As soon as they were safely established between the 
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upper peaks, Forester helped Ladd to his feet. He 
thrust his shoulder under his companion's clinging 
arm, and the two started to mount the slope of the 
terrace. By using Forester's body as a prop, Ladd 
was able to swing himself laboriously upward on his 
sound leg, one painful step at a time. 

They half expected to hear bullets singing after 
them, but the men in the valley either failed to observe 
their movements, or else did not choose to take the 
risk of interfering. At any rate, they were not mo- 
lested. Ruth covered their retreat with her revolver, 
and by gradual stages they managed to clamber to the 
top. 

They were established now on one of the highest 
points of the upper ridge. The new camp was ex- 
posed, so far as the weather was concerned, but their 
position was guarded on three sides by the peaks and 
the seaward cliff, and there was only the slope in front 
to defend. So long as their cartridges held out they 
could feel reasonably secure. 

The voices of the intruders still were heard in the 
foggy valley, but the men did not show themselves, 
and presumably had no immediate intention of mak- 
ing an open assault Forester decided that the pres- 
ent was as good a time as any to shift their meager 
belongings to the heights. He descended the slope 
cautiously, and returned a moment later with the car- 
cass of the dead seal. Then he went back and brought 
up the beds of sheeksa. He dropped his bundles on 
the rock, and sat down to get his breath. The two 
girls were sitting together on the ridge a little distance 
away. 
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"See anything of them?" asked Ladd when For- 
ester came up with his last load of sheeksa. 

"No." 

"I don't think you will, either. There's not a man 
in that Jackdaw bunch who ever risked his skin in an 
honest, face-to-face fight. I know them. They've 
guessed by now what has happened to Moosh, and 
they'll be very, very careful." 

"This Moosh," said Forester after a pause, "you 
said you thought it was he who killed Catesby." 

"As likely Moosh as any of the others. Catesby 
wouldn't be his first." 

"It was Moosh," returned Forester suddenly. "You 
remember that night at Dutch Harbor? I threw my 
boot at the murderer. I didn't know it at the time, but 
I marked him for future reference. Moosh wears the 
brand of my boot heel." 

The trader whistled softly to himself. "Oh, ho! 
Exhibit A, and all of that Well, the evidence is in, 
and the case is settled." 

"No; it isn't." 

Ladd looked up in surprise. "Why isn't it?" 

"Because there's a wrong to be righted," said For- 
ester uncomfortably. "I've done you a rotten injus- 
tice." 

"You've what?" 

"I suspected you of the crime. I told Elise that you 
were Catesb/s murderer." 

"You thought that I — ^you told her that I was 

Well, I'll be darned 1" Ladd's deep voice broke out 
in a guffaw of amusement. "Say, what ever put that 
crazy notion in your head ?" 
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"You were on the Laddiebuck when Catesby was 
killed. You appeared an instant after the shot was 
iired, and you were very near the spot where the mur- 
dered must have stood. Then, instead of standing by 
to explain things, you kidnaped Elise and me, and ran 
away from the govenmient cutter." 

"Your reasoning was not bad," the trader admitted, 
with a grin. "What else?" 

"You pretended that you didn't know what had be- 
come of the Anadir's stolen log, and all the while you 
had it in your possession aboard the Laddiebuck." 

Ladd glanced sharply at his companion. "How'd 
you know that?" he demanded. 

Forester regarded the man with a level stare. "I 
rummaged through your desk in the cabin, and found 
the book there." 

"Oh, you did, eh ?" The trader smiled faintly, ap- 
parently without anger. "Well, you had a right to 
find out what you could. Things must have looked 
rather black against me." 

"I thought so." 

"And the log just clinched the evidence, I suj^ose. 
You figured I'd killed the skipper to get the boc* ; also 
to stop his talking. Then I lit out for the island 
here to load up with sealskins. That your idea?" 

"Something like that," was the rather sheepish an- 
swer. 

"Your reasoning is logical enough, only you just 
happen to have missed the point. I didn't kill 
Catesby." 

"I know that now. And I feel " 

"But I did steal the log." 
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"Oh !'* exclaimed Forester blankly. 

"I stole it, but not from the skipper. A;s a matter 
of fact, I got the book from Moosh." 

"From Moosh? But how did he — I don't think I 
understand." 

"You remember the yam I told you about hearing 
a shot and following a dory a little way across Dutch 
Harbor? The night of the murder, you know." 

"And then giving up the chase and coming aboard 
the Laddiebuck just as the second shot was fired? 
Yes; I remember. And it didn't sound like a very 
plausible yarn to me, either." 

Ladd grinned. "The story was the truth, all right. 
But I just neglected to mention a few of the more 
important details, that's all. I didn't know you, and 
I saw no reason to take you into my confidence until 
I found out more about you." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HEARING THE WORST. 

The two men sat in silence for a few minutes. Then 
Forester said: "You know me a little better now. 
Perhaps you would care to tell me the details." 

"Sure," Ladd returned. "I'll tell you what really 
happened that night. You and Elise and Catesby set 
out to row back to your vessel, and Moosh and a friend 
of his followed in another dory. I saw what was up, 
and trailed along behind Moosh to take a hand in the 
thing myself. Moosh overtook you a bit sooner than 
I thought he would. He shot Catesby, and when you 
and Elise fell overboard, he grabbed the log and 
started to row for the anchored Jackdaw farther up 
the harbor. I heard his retreating oars, guessed where 
he was heading, and pulled across to intercept him. I 
lay quietly in his course, and sure enough the dory 
passed alongside me, within oar's reach. Moosh was 
on the stern thwart with the stolen log under his arm, 
and his friend was rowin g " 

"You don't know who this friend was, do you ?" in- 
terrupted Forester, recalling the subsequent apparition 
of Bos'n Grail's double. "I thought I might have seen 
him before.** 

"One of the Jackdaw crew, I suppose. I didn't see 
his face, either when he left the dock, or later. And 
what was more to the point, neither of them saw me. 
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As they pulled past me in the dark I reached out and 
swiped Moosh one with my oar. He dropped the log, 
and I slid in, snatched it up from the bottom of the 
dory, and beat it down the harbor before either of 
them could think to use his gun. They chased me for 
some distance, but eventually I gave them the slip, 
and pulled back for my vessel." 

"The two men came aboard at about the same time 
you did. Were they looking for you or Catesby?" 

"For me, probably. I interfered when they tried 
to get the book on the dock, and they must have 
guessed that I was the man who held them up on the 
harbor. That's the way I figure it. They sneaked 
aboard my boat, waiting to nail me when I came 
back. But in the meanwhile the cutter searchlight 
picked us up, and they saw Catesby standing there 
on our deck. To keep the secret of their island it 
was just as necessary to finish Catesby as it was to 
get their hands on the log." 

"You think they already knew the position of the 
island?" asked Forester. 

"Yes; their being here now proves as much. The 
Jackdaw must have stumbled on the place accidentally 
some time or other while cruising around these waters 
hunting whales. There has been a mysterious crowd 
of poachers working somewhere in the Bering for the 
last couple of seasons, and the cutter commanders have 
been at their wits' end to know where the seals came 
from. That's common talk. I guess this is the place, 
all right, and the Jackdazi/s crew are the gang." 

"I begin to see why they were so anxious to keep 
the log out of official hands," observed Forester. 
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"Nobody wants his gold mine shut down on him 
— ^naturally. It was up to them to get the log back, 
also to erase Catesby's mental chart of the lost island. 
They found him alive on the deck, and let him have 
it where he stood. I suppose they would have waited 
for me, too, only they must have lost their nerve with 
that searchlight playing around the scene of the kill- 
ing. Things were getting a bit thick for them, and 
they cleared out in their dory with their job only half 
done. I climbed over the forward rail of the Laddie- 
buck with the log under my arm at about the same 
instant they dropped off the stem. 

*'When I struck you there in the darkness," the 
trader continued, grinning, "I thought you were 
Moosh. I never did have any love for that man." 

"You didn*t act very lovingly, anyhow," said For- 
ester dryly. 

"When I found out my mistake I went below pre- 
tending to search for those men, and hid the log. 
Then we cleared the harbor, and you know the rest." 

"No; I don't," was the answer. "For instance, I 
haven't any idea why you ran away from the cutter 
and came here." 

"Oh, that's so," observed the trader. "Honest peo- 
ple aren't afraid to stand by and answer the questions 
of the law. I suppose that's what's in your mind." 
He looked musingly at Forester for a moment, and 
then drew a deep breath and slowly shook his head. 
"Well, I'm not an honest person," he said after a 
deliberate pause. 

"What?" The calm admission took Forester's 
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breath away. '1 — what do you mean? If you're 
referring to that log, I don't see " 

"There's a government reward offered for the loca- 
tion of the lost seal island and the capture of the 
poachers," Ladd interposed quietly. 

"Yes; I heard of that when I was at Dutch Harbor. 
But " 

"Five thousand dollars reward," the trader went 
on thoughtfully. "It was a sum I needed very badly. 
When I got the log and the chart I decided to come 
here and lay for the poachers. I meant to verify the 
existence of the island, identify the seal hunters, if 
possible, and then tip the business off to the cutters 
and put in my claim to the money. That's the reason 
I didn't wait to talk with the Unalga. I was afraid 
they would get too curious about Catesby's death and 
hold me in port. And I wanted to get here before any 
one else came." 

"I see nothing dishonest in that," Forester pro- 
tested. 

"The crooked part came before — ^years before. It 
explains my need for the money." Ladd sat for a 
moment in brooding silence, and then raised his head 
and squarely met his companion's glance. "I'll tell 
you about it," he said abruptly, "because — well, be- 
cause you and Ruth have grown to be good friends, 
for one thing. A man has a right to know the worst 
about his friends. If we get off this island I'll be in 
a position to square things and talk straight with any 
man. If we don't get away" — ^he shrugged his mas- 
sive shoulders — "well, it wouldn't matter at all then. 
But just the same, I would rather you knew." 
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Ladd hitched his bulk a little nearer to his com- 
panion and looked back across the ridge toward the 
two girls to make sure that they could not hear. "It's 
not much of a story," he said quietly. "It's quite com- 
monplace, and I can tell it in a word. It's about me 
and Ruth and why we've lived so l<xig on these seas. 

"Twelve years ago," he went on slowly, "I was 
cashier for — for a certain big firm in San Francisco. 
I was in my twenties then — ^just a fool kid, you know. 
Got in with a bad crowd, speculated with my salary, 
caught in a pinch, borrowed the firm's money to re- 
coup, intending to pay back later — same old story, you 
see. The crash came, as it always does, and I lost 
my senses and decided to run for it. Ruth then was 
a child, only ten or eleven years. I was her guardian, 
her only living relative. It was on her account, rather 
than my own, that I decided to escape the penitentiary 
if I could. I already owned the Laddiebuck. It oc- 
curred to me that nobody ever would look for me away 
up here, and one dark night Ruth and I slipped out of 
the bay and cruised away from Frisco, out of our past 
lives." 

He glanced wistfully toward the sea, and turned 
again to Forester. "I haven't minded it up here so 
much myself," he resumed softly, "but it's been just 
awful for Ruth — the lonesomeness. I suspect she 
knows why we came, although I've never mentioned it, 
and she never has either. We've just taken things 
for granted and made the best or the worst of it 
I've tried to send her back alone, but she won't go 
without me, and I won't go with her and let her share 
the disgrace of such a home-coming. She's the grand- 
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est sister any man has ever had. I would cut oflE my 
legs and arms and head for her any minute of the day 
or night. 

"But what good is that?" Ladd went on. "The 
only thing I can do for her is to square things up 
back home. Fve got to pay back every penny of the 
stealings and the interest compounded to the hilt. 
Then we can go some place where we're not known 
and start in again clean. 

"I've saved almost enough money in the twelve 
years IVe been trading among the islands," Ladd con- 
tinued. "There's over ten thousand dollars in cur- 
rency stowed away in the bulkhead of the Laddie- 
buck's cabin. I owe fifteen thousand, or thereabouts. 
So you see why I was so keen about rounding up this 
gang of seal poachers and collecting the government's 
reward. The sum would just about make up the 
amount I'm shy, and Ruth and I could have gone home 
this summer." 

Forester nodded and glanced back at Ruth with a 
strange mist blurring his vision. "I understand," he 
said, after a silence, "and I — ^I'm glad you told me. 
It somehow seems to make it more worth the while 
— ^finding our way out of this — to go back and settle 
things up— for her." 

The trader raised his head and smiled bitterly, 
"The prospect doesn't look very hopeful," he said, 
under his breath. "I've found my poachers all right, 
but now I've got them I don't seem to know what to 
do with them." 

"Don't do anything. You said they won't rush us 
while we're here on the heights. And they won't stay 
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forever. As soon as they've loaded their cargo of 
skins they'll go away. Then we'll build our by-darkie, 
as you suggested. Well launch her somehow, and 
we'll sail her to some port, too, even if these men de- 
stroy the Laddiebuck/' 

"How long do you think it'll take them to load up 
the Jackdaw f inquired the trader. 

"A week, two weeks — I don't know." 

"You think we can stick it out a week?" 

"Why not? We'll take turns sitting guard. We 
haven't much ammunition, but we can manage." 

"It isn't that that bothers me — ^not the lack of 
ammunition." 

"What?" 

Ladd answered grimly, with a (single word: 
"Water." 



< 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SHATTERING THE SILENCE. 

Until that moment Forester's thoughts had been too 
busy with other matters to grasp the full tragedy of 
their position. He realized now. They had no water 
to drink, of course. They were isolated on their little 
palteau, cut off from the rest of the island by watchful 
enemies who would kill them, if possible. The men, 
eventually, would lift the siege and go away. They 
could not stay on indefinitely. But in the meanwhile 
the horror of thirst would work out its melancholy 
end. 

Forester gazed back furtively at the girls, and sud- 
denly got to his feet. After all, his problem was sim- 
ple — like putting two and two together. They lacked 
water. They must have water. 

"If I don't come back it'll be bad,'* he muttered, talk- 
ing to himself rather than to Ladd. "I've got to come 
back!" 

The trader divined his purpose and seized him 
roughly by the elbow. "Hold on, you crazy idiot! 
What do you think you're going to do ?" 

"Get water," was the quiet answer. "What else 
did you suppose?" 

"You're a nice one, aren't you?'* growled the other. 
"Going to commit suicide and abandon the girls to 
the protection of a hulking cripple. Fine business, 
that!" 
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"They've got to drink, haven't they?" 

"No, not now ; not this minute. You can go a day 
or so without a drop if you have to. Tve done it my- 
self." 

"What's a day or so? We may have to live here 
for weeks. I" 

"I suppose your plan is to saunter down to the reser- 
voir, take a comfortable swig, and then draw a cool, 
brimming hatful and bring it up here to us. You 
can't carry much water in one trip. You'll have to go 
down every day." 

"In that case I'll have to, won't I ?" demanded For- 
ester sullenly. 

"Sit down 1" commanded Ladd sharply. "Sit down 
and talk sense." 

Forester complied with reluctance. "Well?" he 
asked impatiently. 

"Get this straight, and know what you're up 
against," said the trader slowly. "You understand 
these men are playing for big money — 2l fortune. 
They can skin a million dollars off this rookery if 
they're let alone for two or three seasons. And they 
aren't going to take any chance on having the beans 
spilled. They'll kill you offhand, with no more re- 
luctance than lighting a pipe." 

"I know that." 

"They've evidently been here before," the trader 
went on. "They know as well as we do that there's 
no water up here on the heights. That's the reason I'm 
positive they^ won't attack. They've got us where 
they want us. By now they've posted a guard over 
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that water hole. They know we'll have to come to 
it in the end, and they'll be waiting." 

"But what are we going to do?'* asked Forester 
hopelessly. 

"Wait. Don*t go rushing into it until you have to. 
Give us a chance to think. And for the present make 
certain that we're as dry as we really think we are. 
The rocks hereabouts are full of pits and crevices. 
Maybe we can find a puddle on your own ground some- 
where. I would look, anyhow." 

Forester stood up again. "All right," he agreed; 
"I'll look. But if I don't find water I'm going to try 
for the reservoir to-night." 

"If nothing else turns up you'll have to," said Ladd. 
"It'll mean almost certain death, but you'll have the 
satisfaction of going quick. The rest of us will prob- 
ably linger on for a spell longer." 

Forester turned away with a shudder and moved 
back slowly toward the edge of the cliffs. As he passed 
by the girls, Ruth's quick eyes noticed the troubled lines 
of his face, and she left Elise and followed after him. 
"What is it?" she asked, when they were beyond ear- 
shot of the others. "What's the matter, Jerry?" 

"I suppose you might as well know," he said after 
an instant's hesitation. "It's just a question of 



water." 



"Yes; I'd thought of that myself,'* she observed 
coolly. "Fortunately we have water here." 

"What?" he cried. "Where?" 

"It isn't much," she admitted; "but it will help." 
She led him back across the plateau near the place 
where she and Elise had been sitting and showed him 
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a tiny depression in the rock which contained a pre- 
cious quart or two of stagnant water. The supply 
was pitifully inadequate, but as Ruth told him, it at 
least set back their hour of torment. "I'm sorry, but 
this is the only pool we have," she said. "I've looked." 

"It'll last us a couple of days at the most," he said 
gloomily. 

"And in that time maybe we can find another way," 

Ruth said, in an effort of reassurance. "We ^" 

She stopped, and her brave pretense suddenly failed 
her. She turned to him tearfully, with quivering lips. 
"Oh, Jerry," she sobbed, "I know what you're plan- 
ning to do. And I shan't let you. You shall not go l" 

"There's nothing else to do," he returned, fighting 
back a thrilling impulse to quiet her in his arms. 
"What else is there, Ruth?" 

"I don't know," she whispered. "Only there must 
be a way we haven't thought of. I'll find it. Let me 
find it, Jerry." 

Forester faced her silently for a moment, with fur- 
rowed brows. "I noticed the sea at low tide this 
morning," he said musingly. "The surf wasn't pound- 
ing as hard as it does during the fuller stages of the 
tide. Of course, the currents are bad outside, but 
once through the breakers ** 

"Oh, no, not that !" Ruth protested in alarm. "You 
mean to swim out to the Laddiebuckf Why, those 
men have found her by now. Undoubtedly they've 
overpowered or killed Maljiska, and some of them 
surely will be on board. Even if you could reach 
the boat, what chance would you have?" 

"If there are any men aboard the Laddiebuck they 
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at least won't be expecting me. That would be a big 
advantage. Of course, it's a long chance — ^the swim 
and all. But it wouldn't be so utterly hopeless as the 
other." 

"But if you reached the boat, what would you do 
then? You can't " 

She broke off her words with a startled gasp, and 
both faced about in dismay as a loud explosion, like a 
shot of a heavy-caliber gun, suddenly shattered the 
silence of the upper peaks. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THEIR ONLY CHANCE. 

For an instant it seemed that their enemies had 
crept around behind to pick them off from the rear. 
Forester drew his revolver and crouched forward to 
meet the expected attack; then, almost at once, his 
calmer judgment reassured him. It would be impos- 
sible for the men to skirt the outer peaks at that point 
or gain the top of the precipitous cliffs. There had 
to be some other explanation. 

He turned to Ruth with a vacant grin. "I guess it^s 
only our invisible sharpshooter/' he remarked. **Stay 
here a minute." 

He left her standing there and scrambled up the 
steep side of one of the flanking peaks, whence his ears 
told him the sound of the shot had come. His mov- 
ing figure was soon engulfed in the deep fog, but be- 
fore Ruth found time to worry he came down the 
slope again, carrying the body of a dead gull. 

*T thought so," he remarked, holding up the man- 
gled bird. 

"Another?" she exclaimed in wonderment 

"Another," he answered, with an odd expression 
in his eyes. "I want your brother to see this." 

They went back to the inner plateau where Ladd 
and Elise were anxiously waiting, and Forester ex- 
hibited his booty. "This thing is worth looking at," 
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he said gravely; ''and this." He opened the palm 
of his left hand and showed a tiny ball of red sealing 
wax, a twin-pea duplication of the pellet that he had 
found the day before. 

"My, this is getting a bit frequent," remarked Ladd, 
with a laugh. He took the wax pill and started to 
break it open, but Forester checked him. 

"Let that go a minute and look at the bird. The 
others we found had lost a leg or two. This one is 
torn a bit, but it has still got its legs. And I want 
you to see this." Forester turned the gull over and 
called Ladd's attention to a small piece of bent and 
blackened sheet copper that was attached by a piece 
of wire to the bird's foot "What do you make of 
that?" 

The trader curiously examined the dangling square 
of metal and then raised his head slowly to meet his 
companion's glance. "Why, it looks like the split 
casing of a .44 cartridge," he observed, in a puzzled 
tone. "What's that for, do you suppose ? Who could 
have fastened it there ?" 

"Smell it," suggested Forester. "You get the odor 
of burned powder. The thing has blown itself apart. 
Don't you get the idea? Somebody has rigged up 3. 
self-bombing gull." 

"I'm darned if I don't think you're right!" ex- 
claimed Ladd, bending down to make a closer inspec- 
tion of the bird's shattered foot. "Why, sure, that's 
what it is. They evidently removed the cap from the 
base of the cartridge and fastened in a detonating 
plunger instead ; something that would set off the 
charge at the slightest contact It wouldn't take much 
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ingenuity to do that Then they loaded the cartridge 
to the limit, bent down the neck, soldered it over, and 
there you have it — ^, baby grenade, set and ready to 
go off at a touch." 

"YouVe noticed how the gulls light on the rocks, 
haven't you-?'* said Forester. "They came down 
stiff-legged and all in a bimch. Fasten one of your 
grenades to a gull's foot — ^he would be all right while 
he was flying — ^but the instant he tried to roost — 
good-by, Mr. Bird. And we thought a ghost was 
shooting our gulls," he added, smiling. 

"If it were a ghost it might be easier to figure the 
thing out. What's it all about, anyhow?" 

"Look at the wax ball. It was fastened to the bird's 
other foot. That might give us a clew." 

The trader struck the red pellet with a rock, cracked 
off the outer layer of wax, and brought to light a 
tightly wadded bit of paper. The sheet was of the 
same flimsy material as the paper they had found the 
day before, and when Ladd spread it out they saw 
that, like the other, it contained a mysterious line of 
penciled characters. The missive read : 

"6 :i6 :UNG 157-42 :i75-2iE :W :JAW." 

As Forester and Ladd put their heads together to 
puzzle over the queer cipher, Elise leaned over them 
and caught a glimpse of the signature at the end. "It's 
he!" she cried out, in a hysterical voice. "Gerald, 
you've got to believe me! That's my father's writ- 
ing l" 

Ladd looked up in frank perplexity. "For your sake 
I hope it's your father," he said, after a pause. "Be- 
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cause if this is his writing he must be alive somewhere 
this minute. But " 

"I know it's hel" Elise insisted sharply. ''But I 
don't understand. Where is he? How did he send 
this? What does he want ? What can it mean?" 

The trader glanced covertly at Forester. "What do 
you think ?" he asked. 

*'I don't know. The hand looks like Webster's, all 
right. It couldn't be he, and yet — ^well, crazier things 
than that have been happening. I don't know what 
to think." 

"It might be -" began Ladd, and stopped. 

"Wait!" He studied the paper intently for a min- 
ute, and sat up suddenly in excitement "I've got it ! 
IWtgotitr 

"What?" asked Forester, in a tone of suppressed 
eagerness. "You mean it's Webster ?" 

"No; not that. But the translation. I can read it. 
It's very simple. Here! Take the first numerals — 
'6:i6.' June the sixteenth. That's to-day. And the 
*UNG' part — what does that suggest to you?" 

"Ung — ung," mused Forester softly. "Unalga, per- 
haps," he said at a venture. 

"That was my guess. And we've hit it. The con- 
text bears us out It means the Unalga all right, and 
the rest merely tells her present position: Latitude, 
fifty-seven minutes, forty-two degrees — ^north, of 
course; longitude, one hundred and seventy-five min- 
utes, twenty-one degrees west. The other letter, 'W,' 
probably means the direction she's headed." Ladd 
nodded triumphantly. "I gather from this that the 
Unalga is cruising about one hundred miles due west 
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oi the Pribilofs, and is now standing straight across 
for Kamchatka." 

Forester faced the trader in growing bewilderment 
"Even so," he asked, "what's the object of all this? 
Who sent it? Why?" 

Ladd beckoned him to come closer, and spoke in a 
whisper so that Elise could not hear. "I don't know 
whether this was sent by Webster or not," he said; 
"but whoever wrote this message is in cahoots with 
that gang of poachers. I'm certain of that. They've 
got themselves well organized, it appears. Don't you 
get it yet ?" 

"I'm beginning to, I think." 

"It's a ticklish business — ^poaching seals— even in 
these inf requented waters," Ladd continued. "It takes 
time and labor to load up a ship with hides, and there's 
never any telling at what moment one of the govern- 
ment cutters will come poking her nose over the hori- 
zon. Those boats have a habit of showing up unex- 
pectedly, in the most out-of-the-way places. Our 
poaching friends have guarded against this sort of in- 
terruption. During their last visit to the island they 
must have caught a number of live gulls. The Unalga 
at this time happens to be the cutter on the northern 
patrol. So they delegated one of their number to keep 
tabs on the Unaiga 

"I don't know just how that would be accom- 
plished," Ladd went on, "but the man evidently is on 
the job. At intervals he writes down the position of 
the cutter, loads up one of the gulls, and turns him 
loose. The bird drives straight back to the island like 
a homing pigeon. Down he comes to roost — and 
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blooie ! He calls attention to his arrival, and is killed 
by the same shot. The men come up and get their 
message. If the cutter is a safe distance away they go 
ahead serenely with their work. H she is coming 
within the danger zone they hoist anchor and hunt 
whales until the coast is clear again. Rather fancy, 
isn't it?" 

Forester did not answer. He sat still for a moment, 
gazing abstractedly into the fog. Suddenly he raised 
his head and turned back to the trader. "What time 
do you suppose that gull started its trip ?" 

"Why, I don't know, but " Ladd smiled. "I 

guess I could figure it pretty close at that. It's about 
two o'clock now, I imagine, and they say a homing 
murrie will fly an average of ninety to a hundred 
miles an hour. They're some travelers. Let's see.'* 
He picked up a sliver of rock and scratched a few 
figures on the side of a bowlder. "That bird must 
have started between nine and ten this morning," he 
said after a moment. "Why?" 

"You think the Unalga was at the position men- 
tioned in this note at nine o'clock this morning?" 

"That would be a good bet, anyhow." 

"And she's steaming for Kamchatka?" 

'*If she's heading west she is. There's no other 
port on that course." 

"What's the best speed you can knock out of the 
Laddiebuckr 

Ladd regarded his companion curiously for a mo- 
ment, and then grinned a broad grin of enlighten- 
ment "I get you now," he said. "A little problem 
in mental arithmetic to while away the time, eh? You 
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mean if we were on the Laddiebuck where would we 
go and how long would it take us to intercept the 
Unalgar 

"That's what I would like to know." 

"All right; we'll humor you. On a long run like 
that the Laddiebuck wouldn't be good for more than 
eight knots an hour. The UncUga's speed trials logged 
her twelve and a hs^lf knots. We'll knock at least 
three off that for a cruising average — ^say nine and a 
half." Ladd drew himself a rough chart on the rock, 
and then scratched out a long series of numerals. For- 
ester was unable to follow his calculations at all, but 
the other figured rapidly, without a pause, and evi- 
dently knew what he was about. 

After several minutes he marked a cross on his 
chart, and jotted down the latitude and longitude. 
"There you are," he said. "If you were to leave here 
now on the Laddiebuck and hold her head according 
to directions you would cross the supposed course of 
the UncUga at this point at nine-thirty o'clock night 
after to-morrow." 

'You mean you would meet the Unalga there ?" 

^Basing your supposition on such facts as you have 
at hand — ^yes, you would meet the Unalga. Of course, 
there's nothing certain on these seas except the fog. 
But granting that the cruiser is where this note says 
she is and is running on a straight course for Kam- 
chatka, you would strike her at this point in fifty-five 
hours and a half. You would have at least a seventy- 
five per cent chance in your favor." 

Forester got up from the ground. "I think the tide 
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will be at its lowest stage in another hour. Til start 
then/' he said. 

The trader stared up at him in open-mouthed aston- 
ishment. "1 was right/' he muttered, after a tense 
silence. "You've gone batty." 

"I have not. You said yourself it was more than 
an even chance. In fact, it's our only chance." 

"But wait a minute I" protested Ladd. "Even if you 
should pull off the miracle of reaching the Laddiebuck, 
you don't know navigation. How're you going to find 
your meeting point in a thousand miles of sea?" 

"That is the only thing that worries me/' Forester 
answered. "There apparently is only one answer to 
that Tm afraid Ruth will have to come with me." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

AT THE water's EDG-B. 

Forester spoke in ^ casual, offhand tone, such as he 
might have employed in suggesting an afternoon's 
stroll ; but he eyed Ladd narrowly, expecting strenu- 
ous opposition, and stubbornly determined to have his 
own way. To his surprise no objection was offered. 
The trader was taken aback by the audacity of the pro- 
posal. He needed time to think; that was all. But 
from the deathly sober expression of his face it was 
evident that he Was more than half convinced. 

Ruth, for her part, fell in with the plan at once. 
She knew why her brother hesitated, and set herself 
the task of persuasion. "There's no use evading the 
truth, Joe," she said. "We may be drowned or we 
may be shot. It's quite probable that we won't suc- 
ceed; but we've got to try. If we don't come back 
you and Elise will be no worse off than you are now. 
And, so far as I'm concerned, I would much rather 
have it over at once than — well, I guess you under- 
stand." 

Ladd regarded her for a moment with a haggard 
smile, and slowly nodded. "I'm afraid I do," he said. 

"There's a little water in the rocks there," she went 
on hurriedly. "With Jerry and me gone it will last 
twice as long. If we make it we'll be able to bring 
help back within four or five days at the outside. You 
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can manage on the water for that time. And you're 
in a position here to hold those men off, even if you're 
alone." 

Ladd glanced down into the still, fog-shrouded 
crater, and moved his shoulders contemptuously. "If 
those fellows intended to start anything they would 
have been up here before this. They won't molest us 
as long as we sit tight." 

"But if we stir from this plateau we'll be shot; if 
we stay here we'll all die. There's only one answer, 
Joe." 

"I guess that's right," he admitted, in a low, husky 
voice. "And if this is the finish I would rather give 
you to the sea than to those men down there." His 
manner suddenly grew brisk and businesslike as he 
tried desperately to choke back his feelings. "You'd 
better start at once. And get this straight." He 
gave her his sailing instructions, and made her repeat 
the formula after him several times until he was sure 
she could not forget 

I've figured it out as close as I can," he finished. 
If you don't meet the Unalga change your course 
due west and run into Kamchatka. She may be there 
ahead of you. And if it takes you a full week even, 
don't worry about us. We'll pull through." He 
opened his arms for her, and she knelt silently in his 
crushing embrace. "Good-by, Ruth," he whispered. 

Forester turned away, blinking his eyes, and got 
ready for the trip. He removed his slicker, jacket, 
and shoes, and laid Moosh's loaded revolver on his 
pile of discarded belongings, within reach of Ladd's 
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arm. Then he stepped up to Elise and extended his 
hand. "Good-by," he said softly. 

Like many another woman who will fret and com- 
plain and shrink away from the lesser mischances of 
life, Elise possessed a latent fund of courage to stay 
her when the real crisis came. She surprised Forester 
by returning his glance bravely and meeting his grasp 
with a firm, steady pressure of her fingers. 

"Before you go," she said, after an uncertain pause, 
*1 feel that I ought to tell you — that is, there have 
been times when I feared I had acted foolishly when 
I — on the boat that afternoon — I — ^perhaps I shouldn't 
have been quite so critical. Perhaps I was wrong 
to " 

"You were not wrong," he assured her gravely, a 
bit hastily, too, it might have seemed. 

"I was comparing you with a bigger, a stronger 
man," she went on awkwardly. "That^ — ^that was 
hardly fair to you." 

"You did exactly the right thing. It was perfectly 
fair." 

"I — ^probably it was for the best." Her glance 
wandered in Ruth's direction, and then came back 
again to Forester. "It was best for both of us, I 
guess," she said quietly. "And — well, we c^ part 
friends, anyhow." She smiled, raised her head sud- 
denly, and offered him her lips. "For the last time, 
Gerald — ^kiss me good-by." 

He bent down and lightly kissed her mouth. 
"Good-by, Elise," he said, and turned away with a 
somewhat troubled mind, realizing how far apart they 
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must have drifted when he could leave her thus, with 
scarcely a pang of parting. 

To cover an uncomfortable moment he moved back 
for a final word with Ladd. He put out his hand^ and 
drew it away a few seconds later with his fingers 
nearly crippled by the wrenching clasp he received. 
"I've known many men in my time," said the trader 
gruffly, without looking at Forester, "and there's not 
one of them I would rather have here now to tackle 
a wild stunt of this sort with my sister." He shook 
his head and sighed as he berated the broken ankle 
bone that rendered him helpless; then he set his teeth 
and tried to look cheerful. "So long, Jerry," he ended, 
with a gulp. 

Forester started to say something, flushed in embar- 
rassment, and decided not to trust his voice. He got 
up and walked away abruptly without further speech. 
Ruth dropped off her raincoat, said good-by to Elise, 
and then turned and ran after Forester. They crossed 
the plateau without a word, skirting the inner shoulder 
of the flanking peak. And neither would look back 
at the two silent figures that watched as they passed 
on into the obscuring fog. 

"There's a place we can go down, about fifty yards 
from here," said Forester, in his most casual tone as 
they left the camp behind. "I noticed it yesterday." 

He led Ruth around the peak and back to a point 
along the outer ridge where the cliff fell away less 
precipitously to the sea. They paused here an in- 
stant for a last glance into the shrouded valley behind 
them, and then turned and went over the top of the 
cliff. 
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While the downward path was not exactly a sheer 
drop, the slope was very steep. But Forester's ardu- 
ous practice of the last couple of days had taught him 
much about climbing, and Ruth's agile feet made little 
of the difficulties. They put their backs to the incline 
and went down in a rush, springing from one project- 
ing stud to another, digging in with their heels when 
the bare surfaces gave way to yielding stretches of 
rubble, and even letting themselves go at times, sliding 
down bodily at the expense of clothing which they 
would not much longer need. They reached the bot- 
tom without mishap, and found themselves on a spit 
of wet rock that extended out into the water like a 
tongue of some prehistoric monster that had petrified 
in the act of lapping up the sea. 

Forester glanced along the base of the cliffs and saw 
that the incoming waves failed by a margin of several 
feet to reach the high mark of the recent flood tides. 
He studied the water sucking back among the rocks, 
the line of surf beyond, and turned confidently to 
Ruth. *lt doesn't seem to be poimding quite as hard 
as it did when we came ashore," he observed. 

**It wouldn't at this stage of the tide," she said; 'T)ut 
it's nearing the turn, and we must not lose a minute." 

"Have you any idea where the vessel is ?" he asked, 
peering into the thick fog. 

Ruth pointed with her finger. "She was anchored 
off there when we last saw her — about a mile." Her 
eyes searched his face anxiously. "Are you sure you 
can swim a mile, Jerry?" 

"What's a mile?" he asked scornfully, "You used 
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to make me chase the Laddiebtick a lot farther than 
that. Certainly I can swim it Are you ready?" 

She nodded, and he led the way to the submerged 
tip of rock, which afforded their best jumping-off 
place. They quietly removed their outer garments, 
and, without further discussion, Forester turned and 
plunged into the sea. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WITH THE TIDE. 

Unluckily Forester miscalculated the moment. Be- 
fore he knew exactly what happened, the head of a 
white-crested breaker rolled over him and flung him 
back toward the shore. He missed the cutting edges 
of rock by inches, and then, as the wave passed on, he 
found himself standing waist-deep in the swirling tide 
at the very place from which he had started. Undis- 
mayed, he climbed back beside Ruth and set himself 
for another attempt. 

"Wait !" she exclaimed. "Don't fight it. Make it 
help you. Dive under the curve of the next one and 
let the backwash carry you out ; and stay under as long 
as you can. We can make it. Like this !'* . She poised 
for an instant, and then sprang from the rock, taking 
the water with the lithe grace of a curvetting seal. As 
she disappeared in the smother of the surf. Forester 
picked his spot and dived after her. 

This time he anticipated the breaking of the wave, 
and when the weight of water crashed down from 
above he had passed under and beyond it and scarcely 
felt the disturbance. A few seconds later the under- 
tow caught him, and he was taken in hand by swift 
moving forces that carried him along under the sur- 
face. He let himself go with the tide, his voluntary 
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movements employed only in the continued effort to 
keep himself submerged. 

In consequence of this he was vouchsafed free tran- 
sit in the direction he wished to go, at a rate of speed 
he could not have hoped to equal by his unaided 
exertions. When his tortured lungs drove him to the 
top at last he found that he had been swept clear be- 
yond the line of surf, and was swimming in deep and 
comparatively quiet water. 

As he looked eagerly about him, Ruth's dark head 
broke the surface a short distance away. She shook 
the water out of her eyes, flashed him a wet smile 
and swam to meet him. "See?** she cried trium- 
phantly. "I knew we could do it/' 

"So far so good,*' he answered. "If the rest is as 
simple as this Fm going to kick myself when I get the 
chance for not trying it yesterday." 

"I don't think it will be very simple," she said ; "but 
we'll get through if the thing^s possible." 

They fixed their position by a backward glance at 
the cliffs, and then Ruth's round, white arm flashed 
through the water and she started to swim in the direc- 
tion she believed the Laddiebuck to lie. Forester set 
out after her, overtook her in a half dozen quick 
strokes, and thereafter kept abreast and as close to 
her as he could without interfering with her move- 
ments. 

The dank fog l^y heavy on the sea, restricting their 
view in all directions and shutting off the sun. There 
was an unreasonable chill in the air and the water was 
very cold. So far as Forester was concerned, his 
daily; swims had inured him to exposure, and he now 
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felt no especial discomfort. Ruth suffered a little at 
first, but she did not complain, and the healthy color 
soon flooded back into her cheeks as her body reacted 
to the warmth-giving exercise. It was not the cold 
or the blinding fog they had dreaded, however, but 
the perverse humors of the sea. 

As they had learned from sad experience, the area 
of water surrounding the island was broken by queer 
eddies and rips and changing cross tides that switched 
in and out among the reefs in a most unaccountable 
fashion. At the higher stages of the tide the passage 
would have been impossible, and even the ebbing 
waters presented extreme difficulties. 

Forester had gone but a short distance beyond the 
outer line of breakers when he was caught by a strong 
current that curved and twisted through the shoals 
like a river running between solid banks. He was 
struggling against the stream with thrashing legs and 
arms, searching for quieter water, when he heard Ruth 
call. Turning, he saw that she had been swept many 
yards farther out from shore and was drifting rapidly 
away from him. "Come with itl" she cried. "It's 
ours I" 

He glanced back quickly at the dimming cliffs, per- 
ceived that the pull of the current was drawing him 
straight away from the shore, and understood what 
she meant. The tide was bearing directly to sea and 
there seemed at least a fair chance that it might carry 
them out somewhere near the Laddiebuck' s berth. He 
promptly abandoned his struggles and swam along 
with the current after Ruth. 

"The Kittiwake's dory must have come home on 
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just such a sea as this/' he remarked as he found 
himself with his companion again. "We seem to have 
hit it at the right time," 

"It's fine while the slack lasts," she agreed; "but 
we've got to be aboard the boat before the turn sets in. 
The flow is apt to swing off in some new direction 
almost any minute." 

They quickened their strdce, but swam without 
wasted effort, as deep in the water as possible, saving 
their strength for the final issue — ^when they would 
find it necessary to part company with the friendly 
current. They had been able to gauge their distance 
and direction during the earlier stage of their trip by 
an occasional backward glance toward the island; but 
as they passed farther out from shore, the cliffs grew 
less and less distinct, faded gradually to impalpable, 
gray shadows in the fog, and at last disappeared alto- 
gether. 

The position of the island thenceforward was 
marked only by the faint clamor of the gulls and the 
far-off pounding of the invisible breakers. They were 
beyond touch with land now and could not go back 
even if they wished — ^two lonely atoms bobbing up and 
down in the vastness of the fog-whitened sea, trusting 
the luck of courage to take them safely through. 

They had been swimming blindly for some minutes 
with the sweep of the off-shore current, when Forester 
noticed a tiny gray object floating in the waves a short 
distance to his right. He altered his course slightly to 
investigate, and lifted a dead gull out of the water. 
"Why, it's one of our birds!" he exclaimed as he 
held up the dripping body for her to see. "Its legs 
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have been blown away. See! It must be the bird I 
threw into the lagoon a while ago." 

"It's of no use to us/' she observed with a smile. 
"If we reach the Laddiebuck we won't need to dine on 
gulls." 

"It's an odd thing to find it here, though. How do 
you suppose it traveled out to sea ?" 

"Why, that's simple enough. The tide was run- 
ning out of the lagoon and it drifted along with it 
until our current caught it." Ruth glanced about her 
sharply, as though seeking some break in the monot- 
ony of the fog. "How far do you suppose we've 
come?" she asked after a pause. 

"Almost a mile, I should think. We've come very 
fast." He peered over the top of the waves and then 
glanced anxiously back at her. "You don't suppose 
we're wrong, do you?" 

"The set of the current was right when we started, 
and we haven't felt any change since then," she said 
with a confidence that he did not entirely share. "I 
think it's a bit too soon for us to have been carried 
past. Perhaps we'd better spread out a little, though, 
and widen our vision." 

The plan was worth trying, and they separated by 
mutual consent, each taking care, however, not to stray 
beyond call of the other's voice. They kept on in this 
way for some distance, hailing each other softly at 
intervals and vainly searching the fog for the outline 
of the anchored Laddiebtick. 

As the minutes passed. Forester was gradually 
aware of a change in the water. The current con- 
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tinued to flow outward, but its force was slowly abat- 
ing, and he realized that the tide was nearing the point 
of turning. They would be vouchsafed an interval of 
comparative quiet, and then the waters would creep 
back upon them and the real test would come. Thanks 
to his hardening swims from the Laddiebtick he was 
in shape to meet the worst of it. 

After nearly an hour in the water his breathing 
was slow and regular, and he did not feel especially 
tired. But he did not know how much longer he 
would have to keep afloat, and he instinctively eased 
his stroke. He had turned on his side and was swim- 
ming leisurely in water that had grown quite still 
and dead underneath, when he heard Ruth calling to 
him in a low, excited voice. He turned sharply in 
his course and fairly crawled over the surface in his 
haste to reach her side. 

"What is it?" he gasped, ducking to a wave that 
splashed over their faces. 

She waited for the next lift of the water and pointed 
across the sea toward a long, low-lying shape that 
loomed before them dimly against the milky back- 
ground of the fog. He followed her glance, and his 
eyes glinted suddenly with satisfaction. 

"The boatl" he exclaimed joyfully. "The Laddie- 
buck!'' 

''Shr she admonished quickly. "Somebody '11 hear 
you. Can't you see? She's bigger than the Laddie- 
buckr 

"Yes ; she is," he admitted with sinking heart. "The 
Jackdaw, I guess. The/ve anchored on our ground." 
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"I was afraid they might; and of course some of 
the crew have been left aboard. They've got Mal- 
jiska, no doubt." 

"We've got to go through with it, anyhow," he 

muttered. "We can't turn baek, and " He cut 

off his speech abruptly as the next wave heaved them 
to the top, and stared eagerly across the sea. "Look !" 
he whispered tensely. The anchored boat yawed 
slightly as he spoke, and behind the curve of her shad- 
owy bows, only a few cable lengths beyond, they made 
out the indistinct outline of another, much smaller 
vessel. They had the briefest glimpse of the second 
hull, and then the wave dropped them back into the 
trough. But there was no need of looking further. 
The Laddi^bwck was found. 

They consulted anxiously for a moment, weighing 
their chances of getting aboard. "We'll have to circle 
the Jackdaw,^' said Forester, "and come up on the off 
side of the Laddiebuck. Then we'll find some way of 
getting on deck, and if any one's there we'll simply 
wade into him. Can you think of anything better?" 

Ruth shook her head. There apparently was no al- 
ternative, and both realized that the sooner they put 
their plan into effect, the greater the likelihood of suc- 
cess. They kept together, moving silently and swim- 
ming low in the water, grateful now for the waves 
that washed over their heads and the concealing fog. 
The tide was beginning to run against them by this 
time, but they had saved their strength for just such 
a moment, and fortunately they did not have far to 
go. They breasted their way around the berth of the 
Jackdaw without drawing attention to their move- 
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ments, and then turned and struck out boldly for the 
Laddiebuck. 

The changing currents pulled and tugged at their 
bodies with increasing force, but they hung on with 
dogged energy, drawing themselves forward labori- 
ously, stroke by stroke, and managed in the end to 
creep down into the ice of the anchored cruiser. A 
final spurt carried them under the after counter, and 
they grasped the rudder post and clung there thank- 
fully until they could regain their breath. 

"Here we are, anyhow!" panted Forester as he 
brushed the salt water out of his eyes and gazed up 
longingly at the dipping rail. "If we only had a 
rope." 

"We've got to get aboard somehow, even without a 
rope," she whispered. 

"When we've rested a bit we'll swim around her," 
he said. "If we don't find anything trailing we'll have 
to take a chance on Maljiska's being aboard and try 
to rouse him out." He started to change his position, 
checked himself suddenly, and raised his head to 
listen. 

There was a shuffling sound on the deck, and some- 
thing touched the rail above them. "What's there?" 
called a rough voice that did Hot in the least resemble 
the guttural tone of Maljiska's voice. 

A thick, red hand clutched the rail and a bearded 
face peered over the side of the vessel. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OUT OF THE WAVES. 

Discovery seemed almost inevitable, but with a si- 
multaneous impulse Ruth and Forester shrank back un- 
der the Laddiehuck's bulging counter, on the chance 
that they had not been seen. They were now concealed 
from the deck, and they waited breathlessly, with 
throbbing hearts, hoping that the man might go away. 

The seconds passed, however, and there was no 
sound of retreating footsteps above. Evidently the 
man felt that there was something wrong overside, and 
meant to stay where he was. He challenged them 
again, more insistently this time. "Come out of that T' 
he shouted. "Who are you, anyhow?" 

Forester was seized by a Heaven-sent inspiration. 
They had betrayed themselves, apparently, and could 
win now only by a stroke of daring. "It's Moosh !" 
he called out, half smothering his voice in the water. 

"Moosh !'* echoed the other voice in a tone of blank 
amazement. "What in blazes are you doing here ? I 
thought you went ashore with the gang." 

"I did," was Forester's muffled reply; "but we 
smashed our boats and I had to swim out on a log. 
Who'3 up there with you." 

"Nobody. This is Charley. They left me here to 
watch this cursed Aleut. Why don't you go to the 
Jackdrnvf" 
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"The tide carried me past her and I caught on here." 
Forester began to show anger. "Say, throw me a line, 
can't you? What do you think I'm going to do — 
crawl in through her seams?" He polished off his 
speech with a choice assortment of imprecations, which 
he fancied might have belonged to the vocabulary of 
the deceased Moosh, 

Charley evidently was convinced. "Keep your shirt 
on!" he blustered, and they heard him move away 
across the deck. He came back a moment later, and 
the end of a rope dropped over the stern and splashed 
down into the water. 

Forester and Ruth exchanged a glance of grim in- 
telligence, and then he grasped the line firmly in his 
hands, planted his stockinged feet against the lower 
strakes of the cruiser, and went up over the side like 
a monkey on a string. He was just throwing his leg 
over the low taffrail, when the man on deck saw his 
face and knew that he had been duped. The outraged 
poacher sent out a roaring appeal for help, and then 
closed savagely with his unwelcome passenger. 

Given another second of grace, Forester might have 
launched the attack himself. It happened, however, 
that he was caught astride the rail, and was forced to 
act wholly on the defensive, at a signal disadvantage. 
Before he could lift his arms he received a smashing 
blow in the face, and as his head snapped back the 
man's thick fingers clutched down upon his windpipe. 

Forester twisted his legs around the rail and held 
on with all his strength, at the same time striking 
6ut rapidly with his fist. The nearness of his antago- 
nist, unfortunately, robbed the short-arm jabs of their 
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hoped-for effect. The pressure on his throat increased, 
and he foimd himself bending back farther and farther 
as the poacher pushed forward against his chest. He 
grasped at the man's wrists, trying desperately to break 
the hold of the fingers that were gradually shutting 
off his breath. But he was not equal to the task. 

His jaw fell open, his eyes suddenly felt as though 
they must burst out from his head, and queer, black 
specks began to swim before his vision. He gathered 
himself for a final effort, but even as he set his muscles, 
he heard a voice calling his name from across the deck. 
A quick step sounded beside him, and the next instant 
sOTnething crashed down upon the poacher's head. 

It was over before Forester really understood what 
had happened. He heard a deep, sobbing groan. The 
throttling fingers fell away from his throat, the lean- 
ing body suddenly grew limp. Forester wriggled out 
from under the pinioning weight, and the man 
sprawled forward, overbalanced, slipped down over 
the rail and plunged heavily into the sea. 

Forester scrambled to the deck and saw Ruth stand- 
ing there before him with a capstan bar gripped in her 
clenched hand. Her dripping hair had fallen over her 
shoulders, and she faced him with heaving boscHn, 
tense-lipped and breathless, her dark, smoldering 
eyes fixed on his with a look that he would never for- 
get. "I couldn't help it," she whispered fiercely. "He 
might have killed you, and I had to do it. I'm glad." 

"I owe you my life again," he returned solemnly. 
"I won't tell you what I think about it now. Later. 
But now we've got to move quick. Hear them?" 

They glanced through the fog toward the faintly 
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outlined hull of the anchored Jackdaw, From the 
racket on her decks it seemed that Charley's shipmates 
had caught his hail and were growing audibly con- 
cerned as to what might have happened aboard the 
Laddiebuck. One loudly exhorted his comrade to send 
the news, and when Charley failed to reply other 
voices added themselves to the clamor. Another noise 
was heard in the din — a squeaking and creaking of 
blocks — ^that sounded suspiciously like the unreeving 
of davit falls. 

Forester listened for a moment, and turned back 
abruptly to his companion. "We'll let Charley's 
friends pick him up if he's still alive," he said. "There 
seem to be several of them left aboard — ^more than we 
can tackle, anyhow; and I think they're putting over 
a boat. I guess we'd better clear out of here." 

"I'll turn over the engines," she answered. "You 
cut the cable and then take the wheel." 

Both started forward, Ruth running for the engine- 
room ladder, while Forester darted past her and down 
the cabin companionway. He armed himself with a 
fire ax, paused to snatch a couple of long coats from 
the hooks in Ladd's cabin, and hurried back to the 
deck. There was no visible sign as yet of the expected 
whaleboat, but he heard a distant rattle of oars, and 
knew he had little time to lose. 

The mooring line gave him a bit of trouble, but he 
managed at last to bring the slack against the bitts, 
and chopped the cable through, a strand at a time. 
The Laddiebuck parted her hawser with a heave and 
a jerk, and then swung around in obedience to the 
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current and started to drift broadside on in the direc- 
tion of the Jackdaw. 

Forester went to the wheel and twitched the spokes 
tentatively, assuring himself that the gear was still in 
working order. There was nothing to do after this 
except to wait for power. 

The seconds passed, however, and no word came 
from below. It struck him that there had been more 
than enough time for Ruth to start the engines. His 
first sense of exultation gave way to consuming anx- 
iety. It was appalling to think that they could fail 
now after their real difficulties had been overcome; 
yet they were not getting under way. Something 
must have happened. He stepped down to the deck 
and looked aft. The after hatch was open, but he 
could hear no sound in the engine room. Whatever 
Ruth was doing she was ominously quiet about it. 

As he hesitated, swayed between the impulse to go 
to her help and the conviction that he ought to stay 
at his post, his glance wandered off across the water 
toward the Jackdaw. The outline of the vessel had 
grown much more distinct, and he realized how rap- 
idly the inexorable tide was bearing them cm in the 
direction of the anchored whaler. 

Even as he watched, a long, slim shadow glided 
out from the bank of fog, and an instant later he 
could make out the shape of a whaleboat that was 
coming toward him under the propulsion of eager oars. 
Some hundred yards nearer the Laddiebuck, lurching 
and bobbing with the waves, he distinguished a dark 
figure which he supposed to be the drifting body of 
the hapless Charley. Whether the man was dead c 
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living, or whether his comrades would trouble to pick 
him up, Forester did not know or especially care. He 
was concerned only as the effected rescue might delay 
the progress of the oncoming boat. 

The little craft was still too far away for him to 
count the exact number of the crew, but at the distance 
he was aware that the oars were fully manned. There 
were six or seven men at the least, and all, no doubt, 
were armed and desperately determined that the Lad- 
diebuck should not escape to bear away the tale of 
Tyohok's Island. From tihe vantage of the higher deck 
it might be possible to stand them off ; but the chances 
were that he and Ruth would be killed, and in such 
case the doom of Elise and Ladd was hideously cer- 
tain. It was their duty to run, not to fight. Even 
if they should defeat the crew of the whaleboat, they 
had cut their cable and had no means of anchoring 
again. It was a matter only of minutes before they 
would drift back to the island and break themselves to 
pieces against the foot of the cliffs. 

Horrified by the full realization of their plight. For- 
ester abandoned his post and started aft on the run to 
see what was wrong in the engine room. But as he 
hurried along the deck a small, brown hand suddenly 
appeared on the hatch coaming and Ruth's disheveled 
head came up out of the dark hold. The girl mo- 
tioned him to the wheelhouse, and overtook him as he 
turned back. "It's all right," she gasped. "We had 
trouble with one of the valves, but it's fixed now. It's 
all right." 

"We?" questioned Forester. 

"Maljiska and I. They had him a prisoner in the 
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hold. I don't know why they didn't kill him, but they 
didn't. They beat him, I'm sorry to say, for no reason 
at all. But he's far from being a dead man. He'll 
start the engines any second now." 

Even as they entered the wheelhouse a faint vibra- 
tion passed along the hull and communicated itself 
through the wheel pedestal to the spokes of the wheel, 
which Ruth clutched with warm, strong fingers, as 
though she had found a sensuous pulse through which 
she could give of her own vitality to the resurrecting 
life of the engine. There was an interval of fearful 
suspense, and then the clear, true note of the working 
cylinders rang out like a paean in the fog. The re- 
volving screw caught in the water, and the Laddiehuck 
stuck her prow into the waves and started to move 
forward under her own power. 

At the first bark of the throbbing engines an angry 
shout came echoing back across the sea. The whale- 
boat had drawn in dangerously close and was coming 
on as fast as oars could bring it. From the comer of 
his eye Forester saw a man stand up in the bow and 
level a rifle. The next instant he heard a sharp re- 
port, and a bullet crashed through the lights of the 
wheelehouse, showering the two fugitives with tinkling 
glass. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

A low, half -Stifled exclamation came from Ruth's 
lips with the sound of the shattering glass. Forester 
turned to her and saw a streak of crimson spreading 
across the curve of her sun-tanned cheek. "Ruth !" he 
cried in horror. "You're hit !" 

She looked up at him with her slow, even smile, 
and shook her head. "It's only a bit of glass," she 
said, brushing her face with the back of an oil-grimed 
fist. "It doesn't amount to anything." 

"Get down!" he commanded sharply. 

She turned the wheel over a point as the Laddie- 
buck began to pick up headway, and made no move 
to obey. "Not now," she answered. "Don't interfere 
now. Please." 

As she spoke a second shot cracked out from the 
pursuing whaleboat, the bullet splintering the thick 
panels of wood and tearing its way through the wheel- 
house from port to starboard. Forester seized her 
shoulder and pushed her down against the base of the 
wheel pedestal. "Stay there!" he cried with flashing 
eyes. "Don't you try to get up!" 

He took the twitching spokes as the Laddiehuck 
wavered momentarily in her course, and put the helm 
over, trying to maneuver the whaleboat into the wake 
of his screws. A chorus of savage yells echoed across 
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the water as the vessel slowly answered the pull of her 
rudder, and a third bullet smashed through the wheel- 
house, nicking the binnacle head and just missing the 
dial of their precious cc»npass. 

Ruth attempted to struggle to her feet again, but 
Forester threw his weight against her and forced her 
back into her crouching position. "Don't!" he pro- 
tested. "Remember, it's you who'll have to take us 
through," 

The Laddiebuck was beginning to forge ahead more 
rapidly now, gathering speed with perceptible jerks as 
the engines tuned up to their work. She was coming 
around gradually into her straightaway course, but she 
still presented her broadside to the fire of the poachers, 
and Forester knew that he offered an inviting mark 
as he stood erect at the wheel, his upper body framed 
in the shattered lights of the wheel coop. 

He glanced back and saw the men stop roving. 
They had perceived the futility of trying to intercept 
the power vessel, and were about to take more coticIu- 
sive measures. Four of them droj^d their oars and 
snatched rifles from under the thwarts, leaving two of 
their number to hold their position against the tide. 
There was a brief silence as the men adjusted them- 
selves to the motion of the waves ; then a rattling vol- 
ley blazed out across the gunwales of the whaleboat. 

A stinging pain shot through Forester's side with 
the crashing of wood and glass. He reeled forward 
against the wheel, caught himself up with an effort, 
braced his weight on straddling legs, and held the 
Laddiebuck to the seas. A second later th" 
swung her stem to her pursuers, and the 
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dropped away and vanished behind the top of the 
intervening deck house. 

Forester did not look back again. He rang the bell 
for all the speed the Aleut could give his engines, 
gripped the spokes more firmly, and drove on reck- 
lessly through the shoals. 

A bullet had struck him somewhere under the arm. 
He did not know just how serious his wound might 
be, and there was no time to find out The shock 
left him a trifle giddy for an instant, but his brain 
had quickly cleared ; and as he still had his wits about 
him and his feet underneath him it was foolish in such 
a crisis to shift the command of the helm. They were 
approaching the outer barrier of reefs in the general 
neighborhood of the spot where the Kittiwake had 
grounded several weeks before. The Laddiebuck, 
fortunately, drew much less water than Webster's 
yacht; yet the menace of the shoals lurked also for 
the smaller vessel. 

Even as Forester peered out across the bows his 
eye caught a line of white ominously marked before 
him in the mist. He altered the ship's head sharply, 
skirted the exposed reef without mishap, and so con- 
tinued his haphazard course, zigzagging in and out 
among the dangerous stretches of water until the long, 
steady roll of the vessel told him that they had found 
their way at last to the deep and open sea. 

He relaxed with a sigh, gave the wheel to Ruth, 
and glanced back over their bubbling wake. There 
was no sign either of whaler or whaleboat in the thick, 
gray fog. "We can say 'thanks' now, I think," he said 
solemnly. As he spoke he picked up the long coat 
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he had brought up irom Ladd's cabin and held it out 
for her. "I forgot all about giving you this." 

Ruth sli[q>ed into the garment with a self-conscious 
flush, and fixed her attention studiously on the binnacle. 
"They may try to overtake us in the Jackdaw, but in 
this fog there's not a chance tn a million of their find- 
ing us," she said after a pause. "We've made it! I 

can hardly realize " She stopped abruptly and 

looked at him with a great scare in her eyes. "Oh I" 
she gasped with a breaking sob. "They've — oh, Jerry 
— you've been shot I Teil me quick! Where is it? 
How bad is it?" 

Forester did not answer prcMnptly enough, and with 
reckless disregard for the safety of the Laddiehuck, 
Ruth abandoned the wheel and turned to investigate 
on her own account. 

He caught the spokes before the vessel had a chance 
to take her own head, and stood quietly while Ruth 
ripped open the side of his clinging shirt and exposed 
the wounded flesh. He felt her fingers softly touch the 
spot where the bullet had struck, and then heard her 
draw a quivering breath of relief. "We can say 
'thanks' now!" she whispered fervently. "Thanks, 
crfi, thanks r 

"Well?" he inquired. 

"It glanced off the ribs, and I don't think it's going 
to be serious. Can you keep the wheel ?" 

"Sure," he replied. "As long as you I jkd' 

"I'll be right back." Slit.- kft tlic 
below, and returned a cample of minute 
an armful of first-aid ai^pliam 
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dages, a pair of scissors, two or three corked bottles 
and rolls of adhesive tape. 

Forester looked askance at the heap of dressings. 
"'Is it as awful as that ?" he asked. 

"Be quiet," she said severely. "Luckily I know 
about such things. Stop wriggling." She dressed the 
wound expertly and swathed him in long windings of 
linen, which she fastened securely with strips of tape. 
Then she stepped back a pace, tilted her head to one 
side, and regarded her handiwcx-k with a fondly pro- 
prietary air. "You'll be all right if you'll just have 
some sense and take a little care of yourself." She 
uncorked one of her bottles and held it out to him. 
^'Here, drink this." 

"What for?" 
• "It's for the fever." 

"But I have no fever." 

"There's no telling what you'll have if you act stub- 
bom. You do as I say." 

Forester drank dutifully, gave back the bottle, and 
laughed at her. "Now what, lady?" 

Ruth refused to be drawn into his frivolous humor. 
■"Now," she commanded, "you go below, turn into 
your bunk — ^and sleep." 

"Oh, say !" he protested. "All that kept me up was 
the thought of what we were going to eat when we 
got aboard the Laddiebuck — ^ham and bacon and fried 
potatoes and coffee. Good heavens, think of coffee!" 

Her glance softened and she moved closer. She 
touched his wrist and then laid the back of her hand 
against his face, as though expecting to find alarming 
fever symptoms. "Your temperature seems normal," 
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she admitted, "and I suppose you really are starved. 
What would you like best?" 

"Ham, cafe au lait, baom, cafe noir, whatever else 
yoa have, and cofiEee." 

Ruth smiled, and then all at once grew anxious 
again. "But how about the wheel?" she asked. "I'll 
have to go to the galley, and you " 

"I'm all right," he interrupted. 

"Sure?" 

"Why certainly, I'm good for hours here. I feel 
wonderful." 

Ruth looked skeptical, but after a minute's hesita- 
tion she left the wheelhouse and moved aft to the 
galley. She was back in an incredibly short while, 
bearing a small hamper in one hand and a steaming 
coffeepot in the other. "Between the cook, the doctor, 
the nurse, and the waitress, your order was cut down 
somewhat," she observed. "Can you manage?" 

"If it's share and share alike, I canl" he said en- 
thusiastically. 

Ruth cut his bacon and buttered his bread and 
poured his coffee and stirred it for him, and openly 
yearned to feed him with the spoon. But her yielding 
mood changed after he had drained his third cup. 
"That's enough," she said. "Now you go below and 
turn in." 

"I suppose I may as well," he agreed. "I am feel- 
ing the least bit shaky." He paused in the entrance 
of the wheelhouse. "How about the watches ? You'll 
call me when my turn comes?" 

"Maljiska and I can do without you for quite a 
whae," she informed him. 
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"When will you call me ?" 

"When I get ready/' 

"Oh, all right." He came back into the coop. "I 
guess I'll stay here." 

"I'll call you in eight hours/' she said hastily. 

"Make it four/' 

"Six/' 

"Promise?" 

"Word of honor/' 

With this understanding he left her. He went di- 
rectly to Ladd's cabin, stripped off his wet undercloth- 
ing, donned a suit of the trader's winter "lammies," 
and tumbled into the bunk. The effects of his long 
swim, his struggle with the poacher, his loss of blood, 
and the attendant excitement of the escape were be- 
ginning to tell. He was nearer exhaustion than he 
would acknowledge. He stretched out wearily under 
the warm blankets and was asleep almost at once. 

It was dark when he awakened. The motion of 
the vessel, the sounds of gurgling water, the touch of 
confining bulkheads seemed strange and unreal at 
first, and he could not quite place himself. He sat up 
slowly, rubbed his eyes and tried to peer about him. 
Suddenly he remembered. Ruth's promise to prevent 
his oversleeping recalled itself to his mind, and he 
climbed hastily from the bunk, feeling that he had 
been imposed upon. 

He lighted the swinging lantern and looked at 
Ladd's navigating chronometer. The instrument was 
still running, and marked the hour close upon mid- 
night. More than ten hours had elapsed since he 
had turned in to sleep. His body was stiff and sore 
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under the tightly wound bandages, but there was no 
indication of temperature, and the earher feeling of 
weakness had left him. 

There was httle doubt but that he had benefited ma- 
terially by his long rest. Nevertheless he was very 
indignant with Ruth. He dressed himself as quickly 
as possible, slammed out of the cabin, climbed to the 
deck and groped his way forward to the wheelhouse. 
With an impetuous movement he jerked open the door 
and confronted the slim, solitary figure at the wheel. 

"Well," he demanded sternly, "what have you got 
to say for yourself?" 

"Oh, Jerry — you gave me 3 start! How do you 
feel? Come closer. I want to know." 

There was an appealing note of anxiety in Ruth's 
voice that surely should have softened his anger; but 
he was not quite so easily placated. "You said you'd 
waken me in six hours," he reminded her stiffly, "and 
here it's more than ten. What about it?" 

"I only said I would call you," she answered. "And 
I did call you; but you didn't hear me — at least you 
didn't answer. And I didn't agree to keep on calling 
you indefinitely." She laughed softly under her 
breath, and then grew dangerously meek. "Don't be 
mad, Jerry. Please ! You don't know how I've wor- 
ried about you, and I — you were sleeping so beauti- 
fully. Please be good, Jerry." 

"You won't do anything so ridiculous again — ever 
as long as I know you? Standing ten hours alone at 
the wheel I The ideal You'll be reasonable in the 
future?" 

"Honestly I wilL" 
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'^ell, show me our point here cm the binnade ^en, 
and I'll hold her so. And you go bdow where you 
belong/' 

"You're positive that you are all rig^t, Jerry?" 

"Of course I'm all rig^t Here — fed my pulse. 
Strong, regular — ^got the kidc in it Musdes? Get- 
ting harder every minute. Never fdt better in my 
life." 

"Don't be silly/' she said; but apparently she was 
reassured. "I think," she remarked after a pause, 
"that the three of us had better relieve eadi other in 
rotation. And if we do that you'll have to take your 
turn at the engines. I can show you all you need 
know in a very few minutes. Wait here, and I'll send 
Maljiska to take the wheel." 

She moved away in the darkness, and when the 
Aleut came forward a couple of minutes later. For- 
ester turned the wheel over to him with a friendly 
word or two, and then proceeded aft to the engine 
room. Under Ruth's brisk tutelage he soon learned 
that the mysteries of a four-cylinder gas engine were 
not beyond the scope of his mental comprehension. 
She explained the necessary details of operation, al- 
lowed him to experiment on his own account, and 
nodded her approval. 

"All you really need do is to hold her open," she 
said. "If an)rthing happens, shut off the power. And 
now I'll leave you to yourself. Good night, Jerry." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE REFLECTION OF HOFB4 

The supervision of the Laddtebuck's working en- 
gines did not prove an arduous occupation, and For- 
ester got through his trick without difficulties of any 
sort Ruth came to take his place at eight bells, and 
he in his turn relieved Maljiska at the helm. Shortly- 
after sunrise the Aleut was routed out from his bunk 
for his spell in the engine room, Ruth moved up to the 
wheel, and Forester went off duty. 

So they broke their work into equal periods — four 
hours at the engine, four hours at the wheel, four in- 
sufficient hours of rest, and back through the tiresome 
rounds again — while the Laddiebuck, relentlessly held 
on her unswerving course, cruised southwestward. 
through wet, foggy days and cold, starless nights, 
drawing always nearer and nearer to that distant point 
where they hoped eventually to cross the path of the 
Unalga. 

In the meanwhile they became the slaves of driving 
routine. For forty-eight hours Forester and Ruth 
scarcely had exchanged a word licjond ihe mere com- 
monplaces of meeting. They hai 
and occasional glimpses of ea< 
or wheelhouse, and then wen 
changing watch. They 1 
apart, each doing his own i 
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such odd moments as one or the other could snatch 
from the ceaseless rounds of duty. 

The evening of the third day, however, found them 
together once more in the wheelhouse, for the first 
time since they had left the shoal waters of Tyohok's 
Island. It was a thick, misty night, with scarcely a 
breath of wind stirring the sea. Ruth had taken the 
helm from Forester, but instead of going below to 
sleep he decided for once to stay about the decks and 
help her keep the night watch. 

They were nearing the latitudinal line which they 
had marked as the Unalga's probable westward course, 
and both were beset with torturing anxiety. There 
was no thought of rest or relaxation that night. It 
was a matter only of hours before they would learn 
the worst. Either they must intercept the government 
cutter before morning, or else they would know that 
their undertaking had failed ; and failure was unthink- 
able. They stood close together, as though hoping to 
gather confidence from each other's presence, their 
eyes ever searching the black horizon for the far-off 
speck of light that meant life instead of death for the 
two they had left behind. 

For the tenth time that eveninig Ruth asked Forester 
to look at his watch. He leaned down by the binnacle 
light. "Quarter to nine," he said. 

She was silent for a while, and then he felt her 
shudder in the darkness. 

"Why, what is it, Ruth?'* He laid his hand softly 
over hers as she clung to the wheel spokes. "It's bound 
to come out right." 

**I know," she answered unsteadily. "I try to tell 
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myself not to worry. Joe's reckonings always are ac- 
curate to the last minute and fractional degree. We've 
followed the course he laid, and I'm not afraid of error 
there. But to find such a tiny thing as a boat in a 
thousand foggy miles of seal It seems almost impos- 
sible ! And suppose the Unalga has changed her direc- 
tion — suppose she " Her overstrung nerves gave 

way suddenly, and she broke off her speech and began 
to sob. 

Quite instinctively, with shocking disregard for the 
ancient sea law protecting the sacred office of the 
helmsman. Forester moved nearer and drew his arm 
about her shoulders. "Please don't 1" he begged. 
"We're going to meet the Unalga! I don't know how 
I know it, but I know !" 

The girl seemed to find comfort in his touch, and 
did not try to release herself. "I — I ought to be 
ashamed for giving in like this." she said after a pause. 
"But it's the waiting — the horrible uncertainty I" She 
gazed out across the bows. "How far do you suppose 
we could see a light through this mist, Jerry i^' 

He started to frame a, reassuring answer, but be- 
fore he could find his voice, quick footsteps sounded 
on the outer deck, and the next instant the door was 
thrown open and Maljiska appeared before them. 
"Ca-shaki" shouted the native with unusual vehe- 
mence. 

"What?" demanded Forester in astonishment. 

"Ca-shak. Ca-shak ie-ire-duk!" Maljiska flung 
his message at them, and then slammed the door and 
ran aft to his deserted engines. 

Forester looked wcmderingly to Ruth. "Cohshahf" 
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he muttered, conning over the fragment of Aleut vo- 
cabulary that he had picked up during his few weeks' 
association with Maljiska. "Say/' he inquired, ''that 
means 'preacher/ doesn't it?" 

Ruth glanced up at him, and he thought he de- 
tected the least hint of amusement in her voice. "Many 
of the words have more than one meaning. Yes, 'ca- 
shak' is preacher, but it also means " 

Forester did not wait for the rest. "Well of all the 
nerve!" he exclaimed. "Maljiska thinks we need a 
preacher?" His guilty arm dropped from her shoul- 
ders. He started to laugh, checked himself, and stared 
intently at her in the darkness. "Ruth 1" he said sud- 
denly, in a low voice. 

"Yes?" 

"I meant to wait," he went on in a rush. "It didn't 
seem fair to take advantage of our being here alone 
together. But I — I'm not going to let any Aleut do 
my proposing for me." 

" 'Ca-shak' means 'oil' as well as 'preacher,' " Ruth 
informed him demurely. "Gasoline, you know. Mal- 
jiska merely was telling us that his tank is empty. 
And there's no reason why he should bother us with 
that, when he can refill it himself." 

Forester was not to be so lightly turned from his 
purpose, however. "I don't care what Maljiska 
meant." he persisted stubbornly. "To me 'ca-shak' 
means 'preacher' and 'tulb-jouski' means 'dear girl' 
and 'tar-link' means 'wife' and 'betchie4uko' means 'to 
kiss,' and — oh, Ruth, does it need any language at all ? 
Don't you understand ? You've got eyes. You must 
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know it already, dear, and yet I've got to tell you. I 
can't keep it any longer! Ruth, you " 

He stopped short, in hurt surprise, as he felt her 
cwivulsive fingers dig suddenly into his wrist "Wait, 
Jerry!" she whispered in suppressed excitement 
"Look!" 

She pointed across the starboard quarter toward a 
dimly glowing aurora that had appeared magically in 
the night, streaking the darkness of the southern 
horizon. "The light !" she cried in a trembling voice. 
"It — it must be the Unalga! Oh, thank God 1" 

Forester followed her glance with straining eyes, 
watching the faint, ghostly flicker in the far-off sky. 
"I guess you're right," he declared after a long, fear- 
ful interval of suspense. 

"I can hardly think 1" she said brokenly. "It seems 
almost too good. You can't believe it. And yet — it 
surely is the Unalga! In that direction it couldn't be 
anything else!" 

"That must be her searchlight," he agreed. "She— 
I should guess she's only two or three miles away; 
but the fog's deceptive." 

"Nearer four miles, probably," she said. "It looks 
as though she's bearing in a more southerly direction. 
We'll have to head her off." 

Ruth altered the Laddiebuck's course somewhat, and 
turned to ring up the engines for all the speed she 
could command. As she reached for the bell, how- 
ever, Maljiska's shuffling footsteps once more sounded 
on the deck without. "Ca-skak — ca-shak!" shouted 
the truant engineer, again thrusting his head into the 
wheelhouse. 
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"What do you mean?" asked Ruth in a faltering 
voice. 

Maljiska explained hurriedly in his guttural Aleu- 
tian, and at last she understood. "Oh !" she gasped in 
evident alarm. "But it's impossible, Maljiska. You 
must be mistaken ! Wait — I'll go with you !" 

The girl relinquished the wheel, descended from 
the coop and ran aft with the Aleut. In two minutes 
she came back again, crying out to Forester in wild, 
horror-stricken tones: "Jerry, the oil has leaked out 
of the casks I We haven't a drop of fuel left aboard ! 
We can't go onT 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE LAST RESORT. 

A sickening horror overcame Forester for a mo- 
ment as the appalling truth burst upon him. The Lad- 
diehuck's oil supply had run out in the hour when they 
might have overhauled the rescuing cutter, and left 
them stranded and helpless on the open sea. And it 
was he who had drained the casks ; he alone must bear 
the blame for the tragic failure of their desperately 
laid plans. 

Even as he stood aghast at the disaster wrought 
by his own foolish blundering, the engines knocked oif 
work with expiring coughs and the throb of the driv- 
ing shaft died underfoot. An instant later he heard 
the rasp of locking gear as Maljiska closed down his 
useless levers, and the vessel lost headway and began 
to roll her dead weight to the seas. He turned to Ruth 
in an agony of self-loathing and remorse. 

"I don't know what to say to you," he began in a 
broken voice. "But you'll have to know. It wasn't an 
accident — only fool, blind meddling. And Fm the 
man. I let out the oil myself." 

"What?" she exclaimed incredulously. 

In bitter self -reviling he told her of his misguided 
suspicions concerning Joe Ladd ; of his scheme to end 
the cruise and force the Laddiehuck to put back for 
the Pribilof s ; of his starting the bungs of all but three 
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of the gasoline casks and allowing the oil to run into 
the bilge. 

"I've talked things over with your brother since 
then," he finished, "and learned I had misjudged him ; 
that he's as straight and fine and true a man as I've 
ever had the luck to know. But the damage was done 
before. I didn't think to tell him about the empty- 
casks, because I thought I'd left enough fuel to take 
us wherever it was necessary to go. I've made a terri- 
ble miscalculation." 

"Yes," she said in a queer, meaningless tone; "yes, 
you have." He heard her draw a choking breath, and 
was grateful to the darkness that spared him the look 
of her condemning eyes. "You — oh, Jerry!" she 
gasped. 

"What I have done I cannot undo," he said, "and 
of course there's no use trying to tell you how I feel. 
That part of it doesn't matter. I guess you'll just 
have to hate me and let it go at that." 

"Hate you?" she echoed wonderingly. "How 
could I?" 

"I'm afraid you don't understand yet," he went on 
with dull insistence. "I'm but little less than your 
brother's murderer. There's Elise, too. And we'll 
drift around helpless on these seas until our food and 
water run out, and then I'll also have Maljiska and 
you on my soul." He laughed insanely. "It's some 
consolation to know that I've got to go when you do. 
Or, if you prefer, I'll go now. I might as well." 

"Jerry!" she interrupted in an anguished whisper. 
"Don't! Don't say such things! You're driving me 
mad!" 
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"Yes ; I suppose I must answer for that, too, before 
we've finished." 

Ruth caught his wrists with her fingers and pinched 
until she knew she was hurting him. "Listen to me !*' 
she cried fiercely. "Get hold of yourself. Use your 
reason. It isn't your fault. You couldn't foresee this. 
Joe had no rights so far as you were concerned. He 
was holding you against your will. If you spilled out 
the oil in the hope of shortening the trip, you did no 
more than Joe himself would have done in reversed 
conditions. It was all a mistake. Joe is no criminal, 
but you thought he was. That's all the answer you 
need make. I should have lost respect for you if you 
hadn't done something. Let any one dare say a word 
against you! You least of all! You shall not!" 

It was comforting to hear her defend him, but For- 
ester hardened himself against her arguments, unable 
to believe that she really meant what she said. He 
shook his head despondently. "I knew, of course, you 
could be big and generous-minded," he told her; "but 
even if you actually feel the way you talk, it could 
make no difference. I was a fool in any event, and the 
question of motives— either good or bad — doesn't af- 
fect the consequences." He checked himself and 
looked off at the pallid light that still spread its waver- 
ing glow against the dark reaches of the southern sky. 
"After all," he pursued thoughtfully, "there's only one 
way I can redeem myself. It's the most I can do." 

He turned away toward the rail, but her quick in- 
stinct apprised her of his purpose ; she caught him in 
her arms, regardless of his wound, and struggled des- 
perately to hold him. "Jerry, don't !" she pleaded in- 
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coherently. "You've lost your head I If you had a 
dory, even, you couldn't hope to overtake her. And 
swimming? It's sheer, raving lunacy I" 

"No," he reasoned, and gently broke away her cling- 
ing hands. "Something might happen to slow her up 
or stop her. You never can tell. It's a long shot, I 
admit But we've got into a place, through my fault, 
where we must take the impossible, millionth chance. 
There's nothing else to be done." 

"Even so," she declared, "I'm not going to let you 
go. You couldn't hope to accomplish anything. You 
would only be certain of drowning yourself." 

"Well, what of it? That wouldn't matter much, 
either." 

"You think it wouldn't ?" Ruth threw back her head, 
and though her eyes were hidden he could almost feel 
her burning glance in the darkness. "Listen, then!" 
she said. "I love my brother, but it isn't the thought 
of him — even of his suffering or death that matters 
most to me now. "It's — ^it's — don't you know?" 

'What?" he returned unsteadily. 

'You're going to make me say it, are you?'* She 
drew two or three short breaths. "Very well ! If you 
were to throw away your life— out of some foolish 
notion of duty or self-sacrifice or expiation, why I 
— that would mean the end for me, too. Do you sup- 
pose I would wish to live after that ?" She faced him 
recklessly, a passionate woman who had broken down 
the last barriers of reserve, who could proudly defy 
the scruples of pride. "Have I said enough?" she 
asked. "Or do you want me to tell you more ? Go on 
— ^makeme! I will f' 
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All the blood of Forester's body seemed to surge 
up into his throbbing temples, "Ruth !" he cried, and 
passed his hand before his eyes as a man whose vision 
is suddenly dazzled by an ineffable brightness. 
"Ruth!" 

He reached out with groping arms; but it was she 
now who remembered, when he would have forgotten 
all else save the warm, living presence of her. She put 
him away with a quick, compelling movement. "No, 
Jerry !" she warned him. "Not yet. Anything in the 
world later. But the others must come first. How are 
we going to reach that boat ? Think I There must be 
a way. We've got to find it. Think, Jerry !" 

The glory of his moment abruptly faded before the 
tragic call of necessity. He straightened his shoulders 
with a start, gathered his wits together, and turned 
again to look at the haze of light in the south. The 
white glow seemed to have grown fainter, and it was 
only too evident that the distance was increasing. He 
realized the absurdity of his first wild project. As 
Ruth said, it was a time for thought, not blind, vain 
sacrifice. 

His clearing brain began weighing chances. "We 
have no signal to show that could possibly be seen as 
far as we can see their searchlight." 

"No," she answered. "And the loudest sound we 
can make— even the beating of Maljiska's kettle — 
wouldn't carry a quarter of the way." 

"Are you ready to stake everything on a desperate 
gamble ?" he asked suddenly. 

"So long as it offers a reasonable hope of success 
— -surely," she replied without hesitation. 
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"It may cost us our lives; it certainly will cost you 
your boat. But I feel almost positive that I can fetch 
the Unalga. Will you take the risk?'* 
'Of course," she assented quietly, 
'Your brother spoke of a large sum of money hid- 
den in the bulkheads of his cabin. Do you know where 
it is?" 

"Yes," she said, surprised at the question. 

"Get it. There's also some gold in the desk drawer. 
Bring that, too, and meet me here as soon as you 
can. I'm going aft, but I'll come right back." 

He left her without explanation; but she already 
had gathered some inkling of his intentions, and obedi- 
ently hurried below to carry out his wishes. When 
she returned to the deck she found Forester and Mal- 
jiska waiting for her by the wheelhouse. Forester 
took the bundles of money from her hands and packed 
the bills tightly into several air-tight tins he had 
brought from the wheelhouse. "I asked Maljiska why 
he didn't warn us when he tapped the last of the bar- 
rels," he observed in an undertone as he stooped down 
and lashed the closed cans together ; "but I can't seem 
to get an)rthing out of him.'* 

"He probably never thought about it one way or the 
other," she said. "He's a good boy, but his reasoning 
faculties are limited. Until his engines ran dry it 
would not occur to him to bother." 

"He must have known that the oil was spilled. The 
timbers of the hold are saturated with gasoline; the 
fumes are almost strong enough to blow off the 
hatch.'* He finished tying his last knot, stood up and 
j^azed off once more toward the fading white light in 
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the distance. "Well/* he said grimly, "there's only 
one way to signal them. WeVe got to have the big- 
gest flare we can make. Shall we go through with 
it?" 

"What are you going to do?" she asked in a tense 
whisper. 

"Set fire to the Laddiebuck/' he said. 

Evidently she expected some such proposal and had 
steeled herself to meet the final crisis. "Go ahead," 
she said without a tremor in her voice. "If the poor 
old Laddiebuck has to go I can't think of a finer way." 

He hesitated for an instant. "You understand what 
it means? Well simply turn ourselves into a great, 
blazing torch. Either we attract attention and are 
picked up, or else ^" There was no need to men- 
tion the alternative. "We're five hundred miles from 
anywhere." 

"I understand," she answered simply. "Hurry, 
Jerry, before it's too late !" 

He fumbled in his pocket for matches, and started 
aft. "Better find some life belts," he called back over 
his shoulder. 

As soon as Forester was gone Ruth busied herself 
with their few necessary preparations for abandoning 
the vessel. She collected four life belts. One of these 
she gave to Maljiska, and saw that it was properly 
fastened. From a second belt she improvised a float 
for the money tins, and affixed a cord to guard against 
its loss in the waves. 

She was just tying the last string of her own belt, 
when the vessel lurdied suddenly and quivered with 
the force of a dull, rumbling explosion, while a seeth- 
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ing flame burst out from the after hatchway. She 
turned with an involuntary cry, to see Forester's nm- 
ning figure outlined in the glare of fire as he fled back 
to find her. 

"She'll go up like a rocket!" he shouted. "Get ready 
to leave !" 

Ruth advanced to meet him and helped him don the 
last remaining belt. As she was securing the final knot 
a scorching flame lashed out from the blazing hold and 
drove them forward. They looked around to make 
sure that Maljiska understood the danger and was 
ready to quit the boat ; but they need not have troubled. 
A darting form flashed past them in advance of the 
first fiery gust, and the frightened Aleut, actuated for 
once by an original idea, flung himself over the rail and 
plunged headlong into the water. 

"Poor Maljiska!" said Ruth, smiling faintly. "Aw- 
ful things must be taking place in that queer head of 
his." 

Forester caught her by the hand and drew her for- 
ward into the bow. "It will reach us here last," he 
explained. "It's my instant of life now, and I want 
it all. Ruth, you meant all that you said ?" 

The girl stood before him in the red glare of the 
roaring flames, and her glance was straight and clear 
and fearless. "You know I meant it all, Jerry. And 
so much more besides." 

Then she came to him, without thought or hesita- 
tion, as he had dreamed that some day she might come, 
and his arms closed tightly about her. "Whatever 
happens now," he whispered against her cheek, "I 
thank the wonderful fate that brought me to these 
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seas, and to you-. This may be our last moment on 
earth together, but it is not the end. Love such as 
mine can have no ending." 

"I know," she answered. "You came and found 
me and took me. And you have all that is mine to 
give. Here or hereafter!" 

A gust of flame swept the length of the deck and 
drove them to the rail They lingered their last sec- 
onds together in the scorching heat that beat back into 
their faces. "Here or hereafter," he echoed. He 
kissed her on the lips, and let her go. Then they turned 
and jumped into the sea. 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

THE GREATEST SURPRISE OF ALL. 

Back on Tyohok's Island, Ladd and EUse faced 
their sixth day together, enduring the pinch of hunger 
and thirst, still guarding themselves against their be- 
leaguering enemies in the valley below ; but they were 
near the end of their resources. They had finished 
the last of their seal meat ; their water was nearly gone. 
They lived; but the days of want and anxiety told 
heavily. Both knew that they couid not hold out 
much longer. 

Fortunately the poachers seemed content to starve 
them into surrender; they had made no move as yet 
to rush the camp. On the first day they posted a 
sentry to cut off all supply of food and water from 
the heights, and then had gone serenely about their 
business among the seal colonies. Evidently they did 
not know that the two members of the defending 
party had gone away to summon help ; for some reason 
they had failed to communicate with their comrades 

aboard the Jackdaw. So Ladd reasoned. Had thev 

• 

known they would not have carried on their work so 
deliberately, with such an apparent feeling of security. 
Beyond the mere fact that Forester and Ruth had 
left the island, Ladd himself knew little more than the 
poachers. The fog had cleared for a few hours a 
couple of afternoons previous, enabling him to see 
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that the Laddiebuck had disappeared from her berUu 
[Whether Ruth and Forester were aboard her, how*' 
ever, he had no means of guessing. He could only 
wait and hopt; and the anguish of uncertainty had 
grown aknost intolerable. 

Of the two castaways, Elise seemed to have suffered 
least f rcHn their days of physical privation. Her face 
had grown pale and pinched, her eyes were underlined 
with shadows and red from almost constant weeping; 
yet she was still on her feet, able to move about and 
make shift of loddng after their miserable needs. 
Although her nerves were worn to shreds, she did what 
she could for their mutual comfort, and tried very 
hard not to complain. 

Ladd, on the other hand — ^Ladd, the strong, the 
resolute — was almost on the point of collapse. Only 
his tremendous force of will had kept him up so long. 
He was gaunt, haggard, and fever ridden; his great 
shoulders seemed to have sagged down in his clothes, 
and he looked as though he had lost pounds of weight. 
He had given up the remnants of his sheeksa bed 
to feed their dying fire, and was now stretched out on 
the bare rocks, so weak that he could scarcely move. 

The desperation of hunger had driven Elise to a 
descent of the cliffs that morning, and she had come 
back with a handful of gulls' eggs. Now she was 
crouching over the embers of their fire, earnestly try- 
ing to scrape together some sort of a breakfast. Ladd 
leaned back against the rocks, watching her awkward 
efforts with patient eyes. 

"I tried to get a gull when you were away," he said, 
''but I hadn't the strength left to throw a stone. If 
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nothing turns up by to-morrow we'll have to start us- 
ing our cartridges." 

Elise finished cooking the eggs, laid the hard, un- 
palatable omelet on a flat stone, and divided it with 
scrupulous fairness. She gave Ladd his share, and 
they ate silently, without relish, as though they were 
performing a grim and unpleasant duty. When they 
had finished, Elise dropped to her hands and knees 
over the water hole in the rock and started to drink. 
Very gravely the trader began to count. 

''One, two, three, four, five," he said. "Enough!" 

She lifted her head with prompt obedience and tried 
wanly to smile. "It's your turn," she said. 

Ladd hitched his body to the almost empty pool and 
leaned down over the brink, while Elise assumed the 
role of mentor and counted time against his own con- 
suming thirst. To all appearance he was drinking, but 
when he raised his face his lips were dry and the scant 
half pint of water in the bottom of the hole had not 
perceptibly diminished. He turned aside hastily, as a 
man who has thrown off a fearful temptation, and 
crawled back to his place on the rocks. . 

"I'll keep watch now, if you want me to," Elise sug- 
gested a little later. "You were awake all night, I 
know. Sleep if you can. It'll be better than thinking." 

The trader nodded. "Thank you," he said. He 
drew himself toward the rock where their last wisp 
of fire was fitfully burning, seeking such warmth as he 
could find. He started to stretch out on the ground, 
but caught himself on his elbow instead and raised his 
head with a jerk to listen. 

Out of the depths of the crater came the sudden re- 
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port of a rifle. Another shot followed, then three or 
four more in quick succession, and a chorus of fierce, 
angry yells broke out through the fog. 

Ladd turned to Elise and found her eyes fixed on 
him in tragic questioning. 

"What is it?" she whispered. "Are they fighting 
among themselves, or can it be '* 

"I don't know," he answered thickly. "Wait.*' 

The shouting died out almost as abruptly as it had 
begun. A few scattering shots echoed back and forth 
between the cliffs, and the firing ceased. There was 
an interval of fearful silence, and then their listening 
ears caught the rattle and crunch of pebbles under 
booted feet, and they knew that men were hurrying 
up the slope toward them. 

Ladd drew his revolver, motioned Elise to a posi- 
tion behind him, and settled his back to the rocks. As 
he waited, covering the upper slope with his cocked 
weapon, his eyes gradually picked out the movements 
of several dim figures that were climbing upward 
through the fog. "Halt where you areT* he chal- 
lenged sharply. "Don't come any nearer!" 

"Hold on! Don't shoot!" 

The joyous, answering voice was echoed by EHse's 
hysterical scream of recognition. "Gerald !" she cried. 
"Oh, they've come back for us !" 

Ladd's revolver dropped from his nerveless fingers, 
his chin sank down upon his chest, and for an instant 
his great body seemed ready to give way altogether; 
but the spirit would not relax. His hands clenched, he 
straightened himself with a mighty effort and sat erect, 
just as Forester climbed up over the ridge, with two 
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uniformed sailors at his heels, and flung himself into 
the camp. 

"Hello, people!" shouted the newcomer, including 
both Ladd and Elise in a wide and impetuous em- 
brace, "How are you? Quick! Tell me all about 
everything !*' 

The trader glanced about him, and a look of fear 
and consternation shot across his face. "Ruth!" he 
gasped. "Where's Ruth?" 

Forester laid a reassuring hand on his arm. "Ruth's 
all right — ^just hungering to see you. She's waiting 
outside now on the Unalga/* 

"Are you telling the truth? You're — ^you're not 
deceiving me ?" 

"Deceiving you?" Forester laughed softly. "Do 
you think I would be alive now if anything had hap- 
pened to Ruth ?" He -shook his head. "Don't worry 
about her." 

"Thank God!" said Ladd fervently. He drew a 
profound breath of relief, and then his thoughts came 
back to his own straitened condition. "Have you got 
a drink of water?" he asked abruptly. 

Forester unslung a canteen, which wise foresight 
had prompted him to bring ashore. "I thought you 
might need it," he observed. 

The trader removed the stopper, tilted back his head, 
and let the cool, life-giving fluid gurgle down his 
throat. In spite of a fearful thirst he drank spar- 
ingly, knowing the danger of overeagemess at such a 
moment ; yet the meager draft was like a magic po- 
tion. As he returned the canteen a new color seemed 
to struggle back into his face, his shoulders stiffened. 
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and the odd, dauntless look reappeared in his eyes. 
He glanced curiously at the two sailors. 

"You found the Unalga where I said you would ?** 

"Almost at the very spot. We've had our troubles ;• 
but it's a long story, and there isn't time for it now. 
You may as well know, however, that your boat is 
gone. Our oil gave out and we set fire to the Laddie- 
buck to attract the cuttter's attention. We were in the 
water for a couple of hours, but the Unalga turned 
back to see what the blaze was about, and picked us 
up— Ruth, Maljiska, and me. The captain put on full 
power, and came up here as fast as his engines could 
take him." 

"But how did you land after you got here ?" asked 
the bewildered trader. "You must have come off in 
small boats." 

"Three boats," replied Forester. "They're waiting 
for us in the lagoon. We'll be pulling out again as 
soon as our men have rounded up the poachers. Judg- 
ing from the silence down there I should guess they've 
finished up the job now." 

"How about the whaler outside?" 

"The Jackdaw deserted her shore party and pulled 
out for other waters; but the captain wirelessed one of 
the other cutters to head her off, and as soon as we're 
back aboard he intends to give chase himself. They 
say there isn't a chance of her escaping, now that they 
know her identity." 

"But how are we going to get out?" persisted Ladd. 
"How'd you get in here " 

"By solving the dreadful mystery of Tyohok's 
Island." Forester chuckled under his breath. 
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"There's no god, ghost, or malignant spirit brooding 
over the place. There's nothing at all except a sub- 
merged tunnel running through the foot of the cliffs, 
from the crater to the sea." 

"A tunnel I" exclaimed the trader. ''Well, you 
might expect to find such an opening in an old volcano. 
It's funny that you and Ruth missed it when you were 
exploring the island." 

"No; it isn't. We didn't find it because the mouth 
was submerged when we happened to be in its neigh- 
borhood. We've learned now that the opening is ex- 
posed only at the lowest stage of the tide." 

"How'd you discover the passage at this time? 
What put it in your head to look for it?" 

"A gull showed it to me," replied Forester gravely, 

"A what?" 

"One of our murries," Forester repeated with a 
grin. "Remember the morning the poachers came ? A 
gull exploded himself on the cliffs and fell at my feet. 
I examined him, dropped him carelessly into the la- 
goon, and thought nothing more about him. But when 
Ruth and I swam to the Laddiebuck a little later I 
found that same gull floating out to sea. There wasn't 
time for him to have drifted down to the other end of 
the island and gone out through the rocky passage 
below. He probably couldn't have got through, any- 
how. Well, there seemed but one alternative. It 
struck me that there must be a submarine outlet some- 
where that gave egress at low tide. I talked over 
the possibility with the captain of the Unalga, and we 
decided to investigate. We launched our boats on the 
ebb this morning, struck an inshore current and al- 
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lowed it to take us with it. We were carried straight 
to the foot of the cliffs where a low, half-flooded tun- 
nel opened up in the solid rock, and the current carried 
us through as easy as you please." 

"That's how the poachers must have come in the 
other day," observed Ladd. "I've been puzzling over 
that for a week. They must have struck the tunnel 
by some such accident as yours — ^when they first dis- 
covered the island." 

"No doubt," Forester agreed. "And you probably 
came ashore yourself by the same route. You must 
have got into a current that we chanced to escape in 
our boat." 

"Why, of course !" exclaimed the trader with a rue- 
ful smile. "It was dark. I didn't see where I was 
going. I started through the tunnel, bumped the top 
with my head and was knocked overboard. My dory 
probably swung herself broadside and was knocked 
to pieces, while I was carried under the cliffs to the 
lagoon and up onto the beach. Gosh ! And I've been 
ready to believe the Great Spirit knocked me out and 
flew ashore with me." 

The conversation was interrupted by quick footsteps 
sounding on the ridge below, and a moment later a 
young man in the uniform of a coast-guard officer 
emerged from the fog. The newcomer nodded to 
Forester, looked curiously at Ladd, and then hastily 
snatched off his cap as he caught sight of Elise. "I 
hope everything's all right," he said to the girl, his 
glance lingering on her face with frank interest. "We 
came as fast as we could. Miss — er — ^" 
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"Miss Webster, Lieutenant Keene," said Forester 
quickly. 

"We've got your friends, the seal pirates. Miss Web- 
ster," the lieutenant went on in a pleasant voice. "Had 
to shoot two of them before they surrendered. We're 
taking them outside now in their own boats. Do you 
feel equal to the trip yourself ?" 

"Certainly," answered Elise with a sudden return of 
her old-time animation. "Whenever you say, lieu- 
tenant. It was so wonderful of you to come." 

"I'm afraid I'll have to hurry you," said the officer. 
"We must leave before the turn of the tide, or else 
you'll be stuck here another twelve hours." He jerked 
his head to the two sailors, and nodded toward Ladd. 
"Carry that man down to the boats," he commanded 
crisply. 

The men formed a seat with their clasped hands and 
hoisted the trader up between them, and the party 
made their way back down the slope to the foot of 
the valley. The captured poachers had been taken 
outside by this time, and only two of the Unalga^s 
boats were left in the crater. They placed Ladd in 
the bottom of one of the boats and Forester got in 
with him, while Elise and Lieutenant Keene embarked 
together in the other craft. 

The officer gave the word at once, and the sailors 
pushed off from the beach and rowed across the lagoon 
through a regiment of curious seals that ducked and 
splashed in the water about them. 

As they neared the head of the lagoon at the north- 
em extremity of the island they saw a dark, narrow 
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hole yawning before them in the base of the solid 
cliff. Even now the opening lay half in, half out of 
the water, and it was clearly shown by the marks along 
the precipitous face of the rock that the tunnel would 
be completely submerged at the higher stages of the 
tide. Fortunately, the tide was still running out to sea, 
but the diminished force of the ebb warned them that 
they had little time to waste. 

"Keep your heads down," cautioned the lieutenant 
from behind. "Go on." 

The boat that Forester was in was the first to strike 
the gloomy passage. The sailors headed their craft 
into its open mouth, hurriedly unshipped their oars, 
and stretched themselves at full length on the thwarts. 
The low, slimy roof of the tunnel allowed them no 
headroom at all, but the heavily loaded boat lay deep 
in the water, and just succeeded in scraping through. 
The men fended off with their hands from the slip- 
pery, foul-smelling rocks on either side, and let the 
current take them with it. 

The tunnel cut straight through the side of the vol- 
cano, without bend or break, and after bumping along 
for a distance through blinding darkness, they passed 
out suddenly from underneath the towering cliff and 
emerged into the gray fog of the open sea. The sailors 
sat up again with unconcealed relief, and as the second 
boat followed them out from the passage they shipped 
their oars and started to pull away from the dangerous 
^hore. 

At the lower stage of the tide the surf was not run- 
ning as high as usual, and at this point an outer circle 
of reefs helped to check its force. The skillfully man- 
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aged boats rode with the current, through the narrow 
line of breakers, and passed out into the quieter water* 

The men rowed around the northern promontory 
and then pulled out toward a chain of offshore reefs,, 
above which they could make out the funnel and masts 
of a motionless vessel. The distance was soon cov- 
ered. They skirted the end of the last reef and came 
within full view of the anchored boat. Forester looked 
across the water, straightened suddenly, his eyes open- 
ing wide with amazement. 

The vessel was not the Unalga at all, but a long, 
trim, white and gold yacht, with the name Kittiwake 
lettered on her tapering bows. 

The Kittiwake herself, however, was the least of 
the marvelous apparition. Ruth Ladd was leaning 
against the forward rail, and beside her stood a small, 
gray, owlish-looking man who peered down at the on- 
coming boats through round, thick spectacles — Pro- 
fessor James Allen Webster in the flesh. 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE TIDES OF CHANCE. 

The first ecstasies of reuntied families, the joyous 
astonishment of meeting having somewhat abated ; the 
wild kisses and embraces excessively exchanged; the 
thousand and one hysterical questions asked and an- 
swered; the smiling sobs and tearful laughter quieted 
at last; with Elise seated in the Kittiwake's saloon, 
ravenously eating and drinking and trying all in a 
breath to converse with a miraculously restored fa- 
ther; with Ladd comfortably dozing in a cabin bunk 
under the wet, happy eyes of a doting sister ; all the 
excitement having run its course, Forester at last was 
given his chance to investigate the phenomenon which 
left the Kittiwake anchored in the berth of the van- 
ished Vnalga. 

The explanation was found in a brief note of in- 
structions which the captain of the cutter had left 
behind for Lieutenant Keene. It seemed merely that 
the Kittiwake had come up unexpectedly in the fog, 
and the captain had taken advantage of her arrival to 
transfer Ruth Ladd to her deck, and to set out with 
the cutter in pursuit of the fleeing Jackdaw. 

'The Kittiwake has been following us about for 
days," said the officer as he exhibited the commander's 
note to Forester. "We've had glimpses of her from 
time to time, and all the while she has kept in close 
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wireless touch with us. So it wasn't surprising to find 
her here now." 

Forester glanced furtively at the lieutenant "What 
do you suppose Webster's object was in trailing you 
like that?" he asked. 

"Looking for his daughter, I guess. No doubt he 
learned that the two of you had been carried off in 
Ladd's power cruiser." The officer laughed quietly. 
"I suppose the captain has told you already that we've 
been hunting for you — ^to find out why you gave us 
the slip from Dutch Harbor that night?" 

"Oh, yes! That has all been explained. And the 
captain knows now that, while Ladd may have acted a 
bit indiscreetly, he is no outlaw; that it is to him, in 
fact, that all the credit belongs for running down the 
poachers." 

"Well, we didn't know that at the time, and were 
out to capture your boat. Webster probably guessed 
what we were after, and followed us in hope that we 
would find his daughter for him." 

From the lieutenant's manner it was clear that he 
felt satisfied with the explanation, and ascribed no 
deeper or less worthy motives to Webster's actions in 
trailing the Unalga. Forester was careful not to hint 
at his own darker suspicions. He reserved judgment 
until such time as he could have a private talk with his 
erstwhile employer. 

The chance came that afternoon when he found 
Webster standing alone by the starboard rail, wistfully 
observing the seals disporting themselves in the water 
about the vessel. 

"I haven't been able to congratulate you yet on 
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your resurrection/' said Forester, interrupting the pro- 
fessor's gloomy cogitations. "And naturally I'm curi- 
ous to know how you got here, and all about it." 

Webster turned with rueful countenance and slowly 
shook his head. "I've had many adventures, Gerald, 
and they've all come to naught. The government will 
own this island of seals now, and private interests will 
have to keep off." 

"You're alive, anyhow," Forester reminded him 
cheerfully. "That's something. Although I haven't 
the faintest idea yet how it happened." 

"You remember when we went out to look for 
soundings that day — ^the two sailors and I?" 

"And you never came back. We thought you were 
drowned, of course." 

"No; we weren't drowned. We merely were in- 
volved in a shoreward current that proved itself too 
powerful for our oars. We were swept through a 
tunnel under those great cliffs over there — the identi- 
cal tunnel which, Elise informs me, you discovered 
this morning — and were carried to an inland lagoon in 
the heart of the crater." 

"You landed on the island !" Forester exclaimed 

"Indeed, yes. I and the two sailors." 

"But why didn't you signal us? We waited for 
you for six days, hoping against hope you would turn 
up somehow." 

"We did try to attract your attention," replied the 
professor; "but you were anchored too far out to 
notice. We had no matches to start a beacon fire, and, 
of course, you couldn't hear our shouting at such a 
distance." 
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"Didn't you see us when we rowed around the 
island?" 

"No. You recall that there was a heavy fog for the 
greater part of that week, and I suppose the roar of 
the surf smothered any sounds you may have made." 

"But you had your boat. Why didn't you come out 
on the change of the current the same way you went 
in?" 

"Unfortunately we neglected to draw the boat far 
enough up on the beach when we went on to explore 
the island, not realizing the tremendous changes made 
in the level of the lagoon by the rising and falling 
tides. When we returned we found that our boat was 
gone. We discovered later that she had not passed 
back through the tunnel, as we first supposed, but 
had drifted down to the southern end of the island. 
You may have noticed the deep, rock-strewn canon cut 
through the cliff at that point." 

"Yes; I saw it," said Forester. "But your boat 
couldn't have floated out through there. The channel 
is choked full of reefs and sharp-pointed rocks that 
would catch anything trying to pass." 

"That's the idea exactly," resumed Webster. "The 
new flood tide carried our boat into the midst of those 
reefs and left her stranded there, wedged in a nest 
of rocks from which succeeding high waters failed to 
dislodge her. We tried to rescue her and pull he? 
back into thhe lagoon, but our stepping-stones were too 
sharp and too slippery to afford us a foothold, and 
swimming, of course, was not to be thought of. After 
several futile attempts we were forced to abandon our 
boat and resign ourselves to fate." 
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"But the boat did go out," observed Forester. "She 
came back empty to the Kittiwake and gave us the 
scare of our lives. It surely looked as if Tyohok's 
ghost was in charge. How do you explain it ?" 

"Do you know anything about spring tides, in con- 
tradistinction to neap tides?" asked the professor. 

"The neap is the lowest stage of the water, the 
spring the highest, I believe," was the answer. 

"Exactly. Irrespective of the daily rise and fall of 
water due to the attraction of the moon, there are also 
the more extreme changes brought about by the rela- 
tive action of sun and moon. At the first and third 
quarter moons the two bodies are acting in opposition, 
and we have the neap tide ; at new and full moons they 
act together, and we have the spring. Well, it hap- 
pens that we landed on a neap tide. Six days later, 
when the spring tide had reached its full stage, the 
water attained a sufficient height to float our stranded 
boat from the rocks and carry her out through the 
canon to the sea." 

"It's simple enough when you understand it," said 
Forester with a laugh. 

"And very mystifying when you don't," added Web- 
ster. "The lost crew of the Anadir probably had some 
such mishap as ours, and it was no wonder that their 
comrades were terrified when the empty boats came 
drifting back to the ship.'* 

"Your boat was gone," said Forester after a pause. 
"How did you get off the island ?" 

"We were rescued by the crew of a whaling vessel 
who came ashore through the tunnel and found us. 
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That was on the seventh day — the day after the KUti- 
wake had sailed away, I should judge." 

"'How did these men happen to know about the 
island, and the way to get ashore ?" 

"They told me that they had discovered the place 
a couple of seasons before. So you see, we weren't 
the first to " 

"They were the crew of the Jackdaw, weren't they?" 

Webster glanced up sharply, hesitated, and then re- 
frained from answering. 

See here, professor," said Forester abruptly, 
there's no use pretending with me or trying to keep 
that air of sweet innocence. I happen to know that 
you have been working hand and glove with the Jack-' 
daw poachers, and the straighter the story you tell me 
now the safer it's going to be for you later." 

An indignant flush overspread the professor's face. 
"What do you mean ?" he gasped. 

"I mean that youVe been using the Kittiwake as an 
auxiliary to the Jackdaw — following behind the 
Unalgay and helping your friends keep tabs on her posi- 
tion by means of messages tied to the legs of homing 






murries." 



"Why — ^why, how dare you?" blustered Webster, 
glaring angrily through his spectacles. 

"I've got the proof, if it comes to that," said For- 
ester easily. "You're a poacher." Forester regarded 
the man keenly. "I wonder if you know what else 
you are? You're an accomplice of murderers, if you 
care to hear it ?" 

"What!" cried the professor in a tone of horror. 

'To preserve the secret of their island, your friends 
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came aboard Ladd's cruiser in Dutch Hartx>r and mur- 
dered our friend, Skipper Catesby." 

A look of dire amazement came into Webster's face. 
"Oh!" he whispered weakly. "I— I didn't know. This 
is frightful ! I swear I had nothing to do with such 
a wicked, hideous thing." 

Forester studied the man's features for an instant, 
and was convinced that his emotion was genuine. 
"Just the same," he said a trifle more kindly, "you'll 
be publicly identified with these men if I should hap- 
pen to tell what I know." 

"Oh, but you wouldn't do that, would you, Gerald?" 
pleaded the professor, whose confidence seemed to have 
deserted him suddenly in the face of Forester's shock- 
ing revelation. 

"That depends." 

"What do you want me to do?" asked Webster un- 
steadily. 

"I want to know the truth ; that's all. The men of 
the Jackdaw found you on the island. They knew 
you had a vessel and guessed you were looking for 
seals yourself. There were skins to spare in the col- 
ony, and so long as there was no danger of your be- 
tra)ring the place to the cutters, they made you a propo- 
sition to pool your interests with theirs. It was your 
business to watch the Unalga while they loaded their 
vessel, and they were to perform a similar service for 
you when you took a cargo aboard the Kittiwake. At 
least, that was their promise. Am I right ?" 

"The agreement was something of that nature," ad- 
mitted Webster with some reluctance. 



^ 
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"What became of the two sailors who went ashore 
with you?" 

"One was taken ill aboard the Jackdaw and died 
on the way back to port. The other — the bos'n — 
stayed with these men. He wasn't among the crowd 
who were brought off from the island this morning, 
so I suppose he's still on the whaler." 

"Grail, eh?" said Forester with a grim laugh. "He 
was the man I saw aboard the Laddiebuck the night 
of the murder. At the time I was half inclined to 
think he was a specter. Well, things have grown much 
clearer since then. When did you say you left the 
island?" 

"The day after you sailed, probably." 

"In any event you had steam to help you, and so 
arrived at Dutch Harbor ahead of us. You knew we 
would put in there with the Kittiwake, and waited for 
us to arrive. We anchored, but before you had a 
chance to come aboard to take possession, Catesby, 
Elise, and I went ashore and announced our intention 
of giving the position of the seal island to the authori- 
ties. That action cost Qitesby his life, and marked us 
as the enemies of your friends, to be shot down on 
sight." 

"I never realized what horrible men these were," 
said the professor miserably. 

"I don't suppose you did," Forester reassured him. 
"And it's partly because of that, partly for Elise's sake, 
that Tm going to keep my mouth shut. The poachers 
will probably accuse you as their accomplice. But 
you're a respectable man, professor, and they haven't 
the actual proof to convince a jury otherwise. You're 
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safe enough. I advise you to take Elise and go back 
home as quickly as possible. And the next time you 
start out to make quick money, you'd better get into 
a line that you understand." He nodded and turned on 
his heel. "Good afternoon, professor." 

As Forester moved aft, Ruth came up the compan- 
ionway from her brother's cabin. She saw him and 
advanced, smiling, to meet him. 
'How's Joe ?" he asked. 

'He's asleep now. He's very weak, but he'll be all 
right in a few days." 

"I wonder if you know what's really the matter with 
him? In all the time we were gone I don't believe 
he allowed himself a half pint of water. He must 
have gone through frightful agonies of thirst — ^just to 
put off the hour for Elise." 

She nodded quietly. "That is like Joe. I would 
be surprised if he had done anything else." 

"Do you suppose Elise knows?" he asked softly. 

"Not if Joe could prevent her knowing. Such a 
sacrifice as that *' 

She stopped suddenly and looked up the deck as the 
sound of cheerful laughter carried back to them from 
the bow of the vessel. Forester followed her glance 
and saw Elise turn the comer of the deck house, cling- 
ing to the arm of Lieutenant Keene. He turned back 
to Ruth with a queer expression in his eyes, and spoke 
abruptly of other matters. 

"I told Joe about our saving his money from the 
Laddiebuck and of the captain's promise to help him 
collect the reward for the captured poachers, and he 
said he's going honie with us." 
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"Home I" she echoed in a tremulous imdertone. 
"Oh, my dear, do you know what that means to me ?" 

"It means the stmny beaches," he said, drawing her 
hand into his. "It means that you have won a com- 
mon right with the seals to turn back from the sea 
when the feeling of spring comes on, to seek your own 
place and your own people. It means a haven after 
many years of longing." 

Ruth slowly shook her head. "No,** she whispered. 
"All that meant home to me once; but no longer. 
Wherever you go, I shall find my sunny beaches there. 
The springtime shall be only when you are with me." 
She smiled at him through a mist of happy tears. "To 
me, home is only you." 

THE ENIX 
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